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a TL I I ITE EG 
Report of the Auditor General 

to the House of Commons 

for April and October 1997 


Foreword 


I am pleased to present the April and October volume of my 1997 Report. Bound with this Foreword are the Main 
Points of 21 chapters, which are issued separately. The tabling of chapters 1 through 10 had been planned for 
April, but was deferred when the 35th Parliament ended with the call for the federal election of last June. This 
Report volume contains the following chapters: 


1. Maintaining a Competent and Efficient Public Service 

PX Financial Management: Developing a Capability Model 

a Management of the Government’s Accounting Function: A Central Agency Perspective 
4. Control of the Transboundary Movement of Hazardous Waste 

5. Reporting Performance in the Expenditure Management System 

6. Contracting Performance 

he Acquisition Cards 

8. Department of Finance — Equalization Program 

whe Foreign Affairs and International Trade Canada — Financial Management and Control 
10. Natural Resources Canada — Energy Efficiency 

el Moving toward Managing for Results 

12, Information Technology: Preparedness for Year 2000 


3s Health Canada — First Nations Health 


14. Fisheries and Oceans Canada — Sustainable Fisheries Framework: Atlantic Groundfish 

15. Fisheries and Oceans Canada — Rationalization and Renewal: Atlantic Groundfish 

16. Human Resources Development Canada — The Atlantic Groundfish Strategy 

WP Human Resources Development Canada — A Critical Transition toward Results—Based Management 

18. Revenue Canada and Department of Finance — Fostering Improvement in Tax and Trade Administration: 


Follow-up of Previous Audits 


yy. Transport Canada — The Commercialization of the Air Navigation System 
20. Public Works and Government Services Canada — Privatization of the Canada Communication Group 
ZA; Household Goods Removal Services of the Federal Government 
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Foreword (cont’d) 


Ongoing change has become a permanent feature of the federal government as it continues to seek more efficient, 
economical and effective ways of delivering programs and services to Canadians. The effects of recent 
downsizing and budget cuts are still being felt, even as public servants engage in re-engineering and redesigning 
the way they must work in the future to be able to adjust to new realities. 


Part of this redesign involves changes to the basic infrastructure for accountability in the federal government. 
Several chapters in this Report reflect ongoing work by this Office to help ensure that in its changes the 
government “gets the fundamentals right.” Studies reported here will serve as a foundation for much of the audit 
work we plan to carry out in the months ahead. 


The government’s use of alternative, market—like mechanisms to deliver services is increasing at the same time as 
many of the rigid rules and procedures of the past are being challenged. This makes it more critical than ever that 
decision makers have the right information at the right time. The Report highlights the need to improve the 
quality of information for financial management and to modernize the systems that produce it. Cost awareness 
and an attitude of stewardship for resources need to be encouraged at all levels. 


In particular, the Report discusses recent initiatives by the government to transfer to the private sector the delivery 
of some services. It highlights lessons learned to date that, if heeded, should result in greater protection of the 
taxpayers’ interests in any future such transfers. 


The Report also stresses the need for senior managers to know and state more clearly what they expect their 
programs and activities to achieve, and to measure and report in more concrete terms the results they attribute to 
those efforts. Knowing where resources have had the desired effect — and where they have not — will enable 
decision makers to continue successful activities or make the necessary adjustments to provide Canadian 
taxpayers with the best value for their money. 
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Maintaining a Competent and 


Efficient Public Service 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 
Responsible Authors: Alick Andrews and Otto Brodtrick 


Chapter 1 - Main Points 


1.1 The public service’s effectiveness, and the efficiency with which it carries out its functions, are crucial to 
the quality of governance and to the economic, social and political health of the country. 


1.2 About 500,000 men and women have some form of employment in the federal public sector; about 
207,000 of those constituted the traditional public service as of March 1996. The federal public service is an 
institution under pressure to change and adapt: pressure from Canadians, the economic-political environment, and 
advocates of management reform. All participants in our study were convinced of the importance of building on 
the strengths of the past to ensure that Canada enters the twenty-first century with a modern, world-class public 
service. 


ts Particular attention needs to be given to renewing and rejuvenating the public service work force; 
resolving long-standing human resource management issues; establishing a more constructive dialogue on 
performance and partnership; and continuity of leadership and persistence in moving forward. 


1.4 The public service faces the challenge of identifying and filling the gaps resulting from recent departures, 
as well as building the human resource capacity to meet new challenges and provide for a strong public service in 
the future. Problems with three of the important personnel systems need to be addressed. Various attempts have 
been made to modernize them but more needs to be done. 


15 Improved ways of dealing with shortfalls in administrative performance need to be found. An effective 
public service needs a Parliament and media that can fairly discuss errors in the context of overall performance. 


1.6 Persistent and ongoing effort is required to address these challenges. Further discussion and debate are 
required on the future size and tasks of the public service and on the organizational approach to take. 
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Financial Management: 
Developing a Capability Model 


Assistant Auditor General: Douglas G. Timmins 
Responsible Auditor: Hugh A. McRoberts 


Chapter 2 - Main Points 


2.1 The environment within which the government is operating today is rapidly changing. The effects of 
limited resources, downsizing and delayering are placing greater demands on the government in providing 
services to Canadian taxpayers. Within this environment, the need for effective financial management has never 
been greater. Financial management plays a critical role in contributing to the government’s achievement of its 
goals of reducing its costs and improving its financial position. 


p293 Despite the number of royal commissions, audits, studies and Treasury Board Secretariat initiatives over 
the years, achieving effective financial management in government organizations remains, in our view, a top 
priority that requires ongoing attention. With each Report of the Auditor General, we continue to observe and 
report to Parliament on significant problems, across a broad range of government operations, that occur as a 
consequence of failings in financial management. 


2.3 These issues represent, in our view, a continuing basis of concern and raise important questions about the 
state of financial management in the government. Not the least of these is the question of whether our 
observations represent the type of failings that result from doing business in any large organization, or are 
symptomatic of more systemic problems in financial management. Additionally, some ministers continue to 
express to our Office their concern and frustration over the lack of appropriate financial information to support 
strategic decision making. 


2.4 The Office of the Auditor General has had, as a long-standing strategic priority, the goals of encouraging 
better financial management within the federal government and improving the understanding of the role that 
financial management can and should play. It is for this reason that, in conjunction with the Treasury Board 
Secretariat, we have initiated this study. The objective of this study is to build on existing work to develop a 
modern framework that will describe key elements needed for effective financial management and that will 
provide a basis for assessing the state of financial management within departments and agencies. 


2.5 This chapter is the first stage of a study designed to respond to the need for a revitalized financial 
management framework. It is intended to provide a basis for discussion among central agencies, departments and 
our Office. Once complete, the study will provide an agreed-upon framework to assess financial management 
capabilities and to improve the effectiveness of financial management in the federal government. 


2.6 We are very encouraged by the recent initiative of the President of the Treasury Board in establishing an 
Independent Review Panel on Modernization of Comptrollership in the Government of Canada. The Office 
supports the work of the Panel, and we will take the results of its work into account as this study proceeds. 
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ae 
Management of the 

Government’s Accounting 

Function: A Central Agency 

Meith Gleeson Tncroona Perspective 


Responsible Auditor: John Hodgins 


Chapter 3 - Main Points 


ah The accounting function provides essential information for managing the government and for reporting 
financial results to Parliament, Canadians and other interested parties. 


3.2 Although the accounting systems are out-of-date technically, they continue to produce annual financial 
statements for the government that are credible, understandable and useful. In fact, in the past decade the function 
has undergone significant improvements and efficiencies that have, among other things, placed Canada at the 
forefront internationally in this type of reporting. 


Be However, the ability of the accounting function to analyze and interpret financial information throughout 
the year needs to be strengthened in order to forecast financial results of that year and budget figures for the 
following year. 


3.4 In response to these needs, the government is making extensive changes to its accounting function by 
implementing a Financial Information Strategy. The Strategy should help modernize and strengthen the 
accounting function. While we agree with the changes being undertaken through the Strategy, we believe that 
more is needed. 


fA} Specifically, we believe that the government should prepare and publish its financial reports in a more 
timely fashion, and consider other strategies to enhance the usefulness and credibility of its monthly or quarterly 
reports. - 


3.6 In view of the significant changes under way and planned, we continue to believe that the government 
should amalgamate its central accounting function and take immediate steps to assess the capability of accounting 
groups within departments and agencies to implement new systems and accrual accounting. 


37 The government has established an Independent Panel on Modernizing Comptrollership in the 
Government of Canada. The Panel may wish to consider our findings and recommendations as part of its work. 
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Conirol of the Transboundary 
Movement of Hazardous Waste 


Commissioner of the Environment and Sustainable Development: Brian Emmett 
Responsible Auditors: Dan Rubenstein or Wayne Cluskey 


Chapter 4 - Main Points 


4.1 The primary objective of this audit was to determine whether Environment Canada, in co-ordination with 
other federal departments and the provinces, has established an effective and comprehensive regime to control the 
transboundary movement of hazardous waste consistent with Canada’s international commitments. 


4.2 Environment Canada has made a good start in establishing an effective and comprehensive regime to 
control transboundary movements of hazardous waste, but there are still some significant deficiencies. For 
example, Environment Canada has yet to establish the required capacity for proactive prevention of illegal 
shipments of hazardous waste. At the border, there is limited enforcement action directed to detecting illegal 
traffic in hazardous waste. 


4.3 Canada has an obligation, under international agreements it has signed, to control the exports and imports 
of hazardous wastes. Revenue Canada Customs Border Services does have an infrastructure to monitor imports on 
an ongoing basis, but it is not operationally set up to physically control individual export shipments. 


4.4 There are real monetary incentives for illegal traffic. For example, the cost of processing a legal 
truckload of hazardous waste can range from $300 to $1,200 a tonne. 


4.5 There is limited chance of detecting illegal traffic in hazardous waste at the border; inspection and 
effective testing of samples of potentially illegal imports and exports are limited. Moreover, there is an even lower 
chance of detecting illegal shipments of hazardous wastes at marine ports or railyards. 


4.6 In an area such as controlling the transboundary movement of hazardous waste, the chain is only as 
strong as the weakest link. In our opinion, as a result of the significant gaps in the areas of prevention, detection 
and enforcement and the limited facilities to physically control exports of hazardous waste at the border, Canada 
is not in a position to know the extent to which it is living up to its international obligations with regard to 
preventing illegal traffic at the border. 
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Reporting Performance in the 
Expenditure Management System 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 
Responsible Auditor: John Mayne 


Chapter 5 - Main Points 


oA Information on how well programs are doing is needed to make informed decisions on how to spend tax 
dollars and improve programs, and to demonstrate to Parliament and Canadians what they are getting for their 
taxes. Often, neither the public nor members of Parliament, or managers, have this information. The focus has too 
often been on describing the services delivered, rather than their results. 


5.2 The federal government is in the process of revamping its Expenditure Management System, the process 
by which it plans, budgets and seeks parliamentary approval of future expenditures. The changes create an 
incentive for departments to develop better information that helps managers provide more effective programs to 
Canadians and inform Parliament in a more timely way about the results of their activities. Some Canadian 
provinces and governments abroad have already made important strides toward providing their legislatures and 
citizens with better information about the performance of government programs. 


a Progress has been made by several departments, and we found instances in which performance 
information reported to Parliament addressed many key aspects of performance reporting. In particular, we found 
improvement in the information’s orientation to results. But to fully realize the potential, departments need to 
describe expected performance more clearly and concretely — that is, in more measurable terms. The account 
they give of performance needs to focus more on the benefits for Canadians. This will take time. 


5.4 Further progress requires strong leadership by the Treasury Board Secretariat and senior departmental 
managers. The Treasury Board Secretariat has implemented positive innovations in a short period of time, but 
needs to improve the consistency of the assistance it provides to departments as well as its efforts to document and 
communicate good practices in measuring and reporting performance. 


=e The role of parliamentary standing committees is vital to continued progress. If committees ask for 
information on the results of government activities and visibly use the information in their deliberations, 
departments will have a powerful incentive to collect and report the information. 
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LE a 


Contracting Performance 


Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 
Responsible Auditor: Michael Weir 


Chapter 6 - Main Points 


6.1 In 1995-96 the government paid outside suppliers about $14.3 billion (goods, services and construction), 
which included 6 million separate purchases affecting thousands of responsibility centre managers and suppliers, 
through 93 departments and agencies and 2,000 procurement experts. 


6.2 Canada’s treaty partners, businesses, appointed and elected officials and its citizens all define “good 
contracting performance” differently. The contracting process has become increasingly complex. 


6.3 On the basis of our examination it appears that, while there is much to build on, there is a lot of room to 
improve the government’s contracting performance. The conclusions we have reached are sufficiently serious, and 
the problems sufficiently widespread and long-standing, to warrant greater top-level attention to contracting than 
it has received in recent years. 


6.4 Some aspects of performance have degraded over time, and others have remained below expectations for 
decades. Treasury Board has not established baselines despite the multiplicity of conflicting objectives. 


6.5 Constraints to better contracting (and to more honest reporting about contracting performance) are 
complex, long-standing and deeply embedded. Because of the nature of the constraints, the variations among 
individual departments, and the changing environment of government contracting, the potential for improvement 
is not uniform among departments (and even within them) or across different categories of goods and services. 


6.6 The Treasury Board and Public Works and Government Services Canada have put in place important 
elements of a framework to support greater departmental autonomy in contracting. Overall, however, much 
remains to be done to see that these objectives are understood, accepted and realized in practice. 


6.7 To maintain effective overall control over increasingly delegated contracting activities, delegation needs 
to be supported by more effective functional direction and improved visibility for results and decisions. Treasury 
Board Secretariat needs to: 


e explore better ways of managing long-standing tensions among the responsibilities, expectations and 
authority of individuals and organizations; and 


e periodically provide Parliament with a better overall strategic assessment of contracting performance 
and priorities, showing the progress made toward agreed objectives. 


6.8 Public Works and Government Services Canada can assist by providing functional advice and expertise to 
other departments. It also needs to ensure that contracting information provided to Treasury Board Secretariat and 
other stakeholders is timely, credible and free of material error. 
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AS EASE LE I EIB ROE NIE SI TEE IR BITE ESO LOTTE 8 VIII 
Acquisition Cards 


Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 
Responsible Auditor: Trevor R. Shaw 


Chapter 7 - Main Points 


7.1 Acquisition cards are a recent instrument of purchase in the federal government. The use of cards has 
grown rapidly since 1991 and continues to grow. During 1996, approximately 20,000 cards were used to acquire 
$172 million of goods and services. 


7.2 The use of cards has made it difficult to apply traditional financial controls, such as segregation of duties. 
Essential control cannot be achieved if organizations do not monitor and analyze cards, record and match charges, 
and carry out periodic audits and verifications of card transactions. We found room for improvement in all these 
areas. In particular, better information and increased use of electronic tools are needed to modernize control over 
cards. 


obs Although available measurements do not point to serious losses at the present time, the severity and 
number of problems could increase if organizations do not strengthen control and share best practices. Now is the 
time for the government to assess the card program for emerging risks and the management control processes that 
should be applied. 
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Department of Finance — 
Equalization Program 


Assistant Auditor General: Ron Thompson 
Responsible Auditor: Jeff Greenberg 


Chapter 8 — Main Points 


An essential element of citizenship [in the Canadian federation] must be relatively equal access 


to basic government services, irrespective of place of residence. 
Royal Commission on the Economic Union and Development Prospects for Canada, 1985 


8.1 This fundamental principle is still the driving force behind the federal government’s 40-year-old 
equalization program, which in 1996-97 transferred $8.5 billion in unconditional funds to the relatively poorer 
provinces. Equalization is a responsive program that requires continuing attention and refinement if it is to stay 
true to its objective. 


8.2 Since its purpose is to equalize provincial revenue-raising capacity, the key to its success rests on how 
well the Representative Tax System, the basis for this program, reflects provincial tax systems. As a result, the 
program must adapt to the constant evolution of these systems. The legislation requires that the program be 
renewed at least every five years, providing the federal government, in conjunction with the provinces, with a 
built-in opportunity to keep the program current. We found that this process works, but that it could be more 
effective if the federal-provincial committee on equalization began its review of outstanding issues earlier in each 
new equalization period. 


8.3 We believe that there must be a solid basis for knowing how and why the program should change. In this 
regard, we suggest that there should be guiding principles for the construction of the Representative Tax System 
and for aspects of the ceiling and floor, two provisions that limit fluctuations in the payments. 


8.4 Because final decisions about this program rest with Parliament, we believe that the Department of 
Finance should make a greater effort to educate Parliament, and the public in general, about how this very 
complex program works. We also believe that it could use Parliament more effectively, soliciting advice from a 
wider circle of interested parties, rather than relying almost exclusively on the advice of a committee of federal 
and provincial officials. 


8.5 We found that the administrative process by which entitlements are calculated and payments made is 
reasonable. However, we noted that outstanding balances owed by provinces to the federal government currently 
bear no interest, resulting in an additional benefit to the provinces of about $38 million in 1995-96. We believe 


that the government should review its policy of interest on outstanding balances owed to, or by, the federal 
government. 


8.6 We were frequently reminded by officials that the equalization program is important to the Canadian 
federation. However, this program is only as good as the processes that allow it to keep pace with the shifting 
sands of provincial tax systems. We believe that the current program and its processes for change work reasonably 


well, but they could be improved. This is both a challenge and an opportunity for the government, and the 
Parliament it serves. 
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Foreign Affairs and International 


Trade Canada — Financial 
Management and Control 


Assistant Auditor General: David Rattray 
Responsible Auditor: John Hitchinson 


Chapter 9 - Main Points 


9.1 Since our 1994 audit, Foreign Affairs and International Trade has continued to improve financial control 
in areas where problems had previously been identified, specifically the collection of rent from employees and 
control of money advanced to employees. Financial training has also been improved. While progress has been 
made in improving basic financial systems, more remains to be done, and an attitude of cost awareness and 
stewardship needs to continue to be encouraged throughout the Department. 


9.2 The $25 fee added to the cost of each passport issued for recovery of consular costs was based initially on 
incorrect cost information. Subsequent to our audit, the Department undertook a new calculation of costs. 
Although this recalculation identified a number of cost increases and decreases, no adjustment to the consular fee 
appears necessary. 


93 The Bureau of Physical Resources has introduced a more businesslike approach to managing property in 
the Department. However, in some areas control over spending on property maintenance remains weak. Large 
amounts have been spent on renovating and repairing official residences when heads of mission changed, without 
the missions and the Bureau together clearly establishing the requirements. The Bureau has not developed an 
overall financial plan for senior management review that presents likely annual expenditures and revenues, and 
alternative funding strategies for dealing with the uncertainties inherent in capital projects abroad. Information 
systems do not yet adequately support the property management function. 


9.4 The Department has achieved global desk-to-desk communications with the implementation of its Secure 
Integrated Global Network (SIGNET); however, it has proved to be a greater task than originally envisioned. A 
new Chief Information Officer (CIO) has been established to be accountable for consolidating the plans and 
budgets for all information technology expenditures in the Department and recommending priorities. The financial 
information system was not used in a consistent way for budgeting IT expenditures across the Department. 


nbs The Foreign Service Directives (FSDs) have not changed since our last audit. However, recent initiatives 
to review these directives from the perspectives of tax, complexity and appropriateness could simplify the FSDs. 
The Department’s ability to analyze and provide information on FSD costs has improved; however, the shared 
management structure for FSDs is not functioning as effectively as it could. The management of travel under the 
Foreign Service Directives has improved over the past two years. 
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Natural Resources Canada — 
Energy Efficiency 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 
Responsible Auditor: Ellen Shillabeer 


Chapter 10 - Main Points 


10.1 Natural Resources Canada (NRCan) has been in the business of promoting energy efficiency for many 
years. The Department has made a fundamental shift in the way it promotes energy efficiency since the mid-1980s 
when the emphasis was on grant programs. The Department now sees its role as providing leadership and 
establishing partnerships with others to reduce energy use and to improve energy efficiency. The current focus is 
on the environmental impacts of energy use. 


10.2 | NRCan’s current set of 16 non-research and development energy efficiency initiatives is a key element 
supporting Canada’s commitment to stabilize greenhouse gas emissions at 1990 levels by the year 2000. We found 
that NRCan’s current performance information, on both expectations and achievements, is not sufficient to 
determine the overall success of its energy efficiency initiatives in terms of the contribution they are making to 
this stabilization goal. 


10.3 Departmental expenditures on these 16 initiatives were about $16.5 million in fiscal year 1995-96. Of the 
extensive range of policy instruments available to encourage energy efficiency, the Department uses a limited 
number of instruments, namely selective regulations, information and voluntary action. 


10.4 The objectives established for many of the energy efficiency initiatives do not provide a clear and 
concrete expectation of achievement against which the Department can assess its progress and report to 
Parliament. More work must also be done to measure and assess the overall achievements of its initiatives, 
including the development of appropriate links to the stabilization goal. The Department is taking steps to 
improve the quality of its performance information, where cost-effective and feasible. 


10.5 Opportunities exist to enhance departmental transparency and accountability by better reporting to 
Parliament on both the performance expectations and performance achievements of the individual initiatives. 


10.6 The Department has begun to lay the foundation to improve the energy efficiency of its own facilities and 
fleet of vehicles, and it expects to achieve its current targets by the end of 1997-98. 
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Moving toward Managing 
for Results 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 
Responsible Auditor: John Mayne 


Chapter 11 - Main Points 


11.1 Meeting Canadians’ expectations for cost-effective programs requires that government managers focus on 
achieving results, especially benefits for Canadians. Basing decisions on results is vital as government reviews its 
involvement in program delivery and relies more on delivery by third parties. However, we found that managing 
for results is not widespread in government. In the past, managers have tended to focus on the resources they used, 
the activities they carried out and the procedures they followed. 


11.2 A number of recent government initiatives support a focus on results, but concerted effort is required to 
bring about change. This study sought to support this change by drawing together experience from Canadian 
government programs and some other jurisdictions that have made significant progress. We selected examples for 
the study that illustrate different contexts and approaches. 


3 We found cases where managers were measuring performance, communicating results information 
internally and externally and using the information to improve results. Managers of these programs were able to 
point to improvements in the key outcomes that they and their ministers were trying to achieve for Canadians. 
They also found that managing for results improved their management practices, program activities and programs’ 
credibility. 


11.4 The way managing for results is implemented will vary depending upon the situation of a particular 
program, but we found a number of consistent themes. Senior management leadership and commitment at all 
levels of government are particularly important. Effective managers create an organizational climate that 
encourages managing for results. Also important is agreement on the results to be expected and how to measure 
them. Although difficult to achieve, such agreement is necessary in order to focus activities and permit an 
assessment of progress. 


11.5 Continued progress in managing for results will require ongoing leadership and attention across 
government. In particular, decision makers need to show that results count, by asking about results and visibly 
using them to make decisions. 
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Information Technology: 
Preparedness for Year 2000 


Assistant Auditor General: Doug Timmins 
Responsible Auditor: Nancy Cheng 


Chapter 12 — Main Points 


12.1 The “Year 2000” crisis is a global phenomenon. It refers to the potential for systems errors, malfunction 
and failure as a result of the past practice by computer professionals and the information technology community of 
representing the year as a two-digit code. Year 2000 can threaten the functioning of government systems that 
support the delivery of programs and services to the public, as well as internal operations. The costs of dealing 
with Year 2000 issues have been estimated at as high as US $600 billion globally. In Canada, total costs are 
estimated to range from $30 billion to $50 billion. The Treasury Board Secretariat has estimated the costs for the 
Canadian government at $1 billion. 


12.2 Year 2000 has been widely recognized as one of the largest information technology projects. The 
deadline is immovable and the next millennium is less than three years away. We concluded, as of the end of 
April 1997, that the rate of progress in mitigating the risks of systems errors and failure has generally been slow, 
and the residual risks are high. In addition, significant exposures such as competing priorities for systems 
development and insufficient technical resources could, if they materialize, jeopardize Year 2000 efforts. 


12.3 The Treasury Board Secretariat has helped to raise awareness across government and facilitated the 
exchange of views and experiences on Year 2000 efforts. Its Year 2000 project office has been working with 
departments and agencies to identify and find solutions to common problems. The Secretariat advised us that its 
submission for funding government-wide initiatives was approved in late June for presentation to the Treasury 
Board during the summer of 1997. 


12.4 However, if progress were to continue at the rate we observed at the time of the audit, it would likely be 
too slow to ensure that the government systems, including those that are critical to supporting major programs and 
essential services, will be ready in time. We are concerned that systems supporting government programs and 
services remain at risk. Failure of critical systems could affect public health and safety and essential services to 
the public. In our view, Year 2000 is a serious threat that requires urgent and aggressive action. 


12.5 We have recommended that Year 2000 projects, including the development of contingency plans, be 
ranked among top priorities of departments and agencies. In addition, we have recommended that the Secretariat 
give high priority to its initiative on overseeing the successful implementation of the most critical systems for the 
government as a whole. We have also emphasized the need for sustained commitment and support from senior 


management and for continued engagement of ministers, as appropriate, to address exposures and roadblocks that 
can derail Year 2000 projects. 
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I GE SS DE RT PO BE 


Health Canada — First Nations Health 


Assistant Auditor General: Maria Barrados 
Responsible Auditor: Ronnie Campbell 


Chapter 13 - Main Points 


13.1 First Nations health is significantly worse than that of the general Canadian population. The health status 
of the First Nations population is affected by poor socio-economic conditions, which present considerable 
challenges to Health Canada and others who deliver health services to First Nations. 


13.2 The management of community health programs through separate contribution agreements needs 
improvement. Health Canada does not monitor contribution agreements effectively. Clear and detailed 
descriptions of the programs to be undertaken in specific communities were often not available. In about two 
thirds of the agreements we examined, the Department did not have the required information on the activities 
carried out in the communities. 


13.3 A sound framework for the transfer of health programs to community control has been developed and has 
allowed First Nations to start managing their own health programs. However, this framework has not yet been 
fully implemented. Required reports seldom provide performance information related to health, and requirements 
for program audits were not adequately met. In addition, the evaluation of the transfer initiative did not include 
any measures of changes to health. 


13.4 Significant weaknesses exist in the management of pharmacy benefits under the Non-Insured Health 
Benefits program, allowing clients to access extremely high levels of prescription drugs. Although the Department 
has been aware of the problem of prescription drug misuse for almost 10 years, we found no evidence that the ease 
of access to prescription drugs has changed in any significant way. Despite the seriousness of the problem and 
numerous reports of prescription drug addiction and prescription-drug-related deaths in First Nations communities, 
action to intervene has been slow. 


13.5 In an attempt to address program weaknesses, Health Canada is currently testing a point-of-service 
system that is to be fully implemented in the fall of 1997. Such a system has the potential to be a key mechanism 
in the control of drug use and the administration of pharmacy benefits. However, the Department needs to provide 
a clear protocol to guide intervention and will need to closely monitor pharmacists’ overrides of warning 
messages. 


13.6 Dental care providers tend to provide services up to the established frequencies and limits rather than 
based on needs, resulting in overservicing of some First Nations clients. The Department has piloted a 
predetermination process and plans to implement this needs-based model for the dental benefit nationally. 


13.7 The Department has successfully implemented some cost management initiatives, resulting in a reduction 
in the rate of increase in direct program costs for non-insured health benefits from 22.9 percent in 1990-91 to 

5.6 percent in 1995—96. However, further savings can be achieved in other areas, including dispensing fees and 
medical transportation. In addition, management needs to strengthen verification of claims and audits of 
providers. 
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Fisheries and Oceans Canada — 
Sustainable Fisheries Framework: 
Atlantic Groundfish 


Assistant Auditor General: Don Young 
Responsible Auditor: Doug Timmins 


Chapter 14 — Main Points 


14.1 Although many Atlantic fisheries continue to thrive, the 1990s saw the collapse of most of Atlantic 
Canada’s commercial groundfish fishery. As Atlantic groundfish stocks headed toward their lowest levels in 
recorded history, Fisheries and Oceans Canada and the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Organization progressively 
closed most of the commercial Atlantic groundfish fisheries and significantly reduced the total allowable catch for 
others. 


14.2 To address this situation, the federal government implemented income support and adjustment programs 
to help those dependent on the fishery and also undertook specific initiatives designed to improve fisheries 
resource management and bring industry capacity into line with the size of the groundfish resource. The 
government will have spent over $3 billion of new and reallocated program funds this decade. While some 
progress has been made, many of the critical problems related to the fishery remain, particularly the excess 
capacity to catch fish, and the number of people relying on the fishery and associated income support programs 
remains high. 


14.3 Managing the seasonal and labour-intensive Atlantic groundfish fishery on a sustainable basis is 
extremely challenging. Decision makers face the imprecision inherent in determining the status of fish stocks as 
well as pressure from fishers, plant workers and industry to maintain access to and income from the fishery, access 
to employment insurance during the off-season, and access to alternative forms of government support in times of 
crises. 


14.4 Although Fisheries and Oceans Canada has stated principles for a fishery of the future, measurable 
indicators to assess progress are required. While progress has been made in reducing the number of groundfish 
licences, excess harvesting capacity in terms of an ability to kill fish remains. The Department needs to further its 
efforts to identify the extent of the contribution of environmental and other factors to the decline of the 

groundfish. In addition, fisheries management practices need to be further improved to better manage the risks and 
uncertainty inherent in managing the fishery as a sustainable resource. A precautionary approach to conservation 
must be the priority and unsustainable fishing practices need to be addressed. 


14.5 The Department has stated that its mandate is conservation of the fishery resource base and that this is 
implied in current legislation. Nevertheless, we found no clearly stated national policy for sustainable fisheries. In 


addition, performance indicators need to be further developed and planning and performance reporting processes 
need to be better integrated. 


14.6 The deep cultural attachment to the groundfish fishery has been reinforced by several decades of 
government subsidies. This has resulted in substantial pressure on government to maintain the status quo; that is, 
to use the fish as a basis for providing income support. Successive governments have provided increasing income 
support for the people living in the remote coastal communities in Atlantic Canada. This reaction to social 
pressures has not resulted in an economically viable fishery. In fact, the absence of the fishery has revealed, more 
clearly than ever before, the substantial reliance on income support by a significant portion of the Atlantic fishing 


industry. This reliance makes dealing with already complex problems of overcapacity and fisheries management 
more difficult. 
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Chapter 14 — Main Points (cont’d) 


14.7 With the future of groundfish uncertain, the problems remain critical. In our view, the Department, in 
conjunction with the government, needs to take further steps to implement the principle that “conservation is the 
paramount priority”, as well as to continue to pursue efforts to ensure that resource management decisions reflect 
the principle that “harvesting capacity must match the available resource base.” At the same time, the government 
must deal with difficult socio-economic decisions about the future of those whom the fishery cannot support, if 
fisheries management is to ensure an ecologically and economically sustainable fishery. 
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Fisheries and Oceans Canada — 
Rationalization and Renewal : 
Atlantic Groundfish 


Assistant Auditor General: Don Young 
Responsible Auditor: Doug Timmins 


Chapter 15 — Main Points 


15.1 The Department has identified the need for fundamental changes in the fishery, in its relationship with the 
industry and in its management practices, in order to achieve a sustainable fishery. Since 1992, the Department 

has moved to reduce the number of groundfish licences, made changes in the management of the fishery and is 
developing new arrangements for the sharing of responsibility for managing the fishery in the future. 


15.2 A key objective of The Atlantic Groundfish Strategy (TAGS) and other initiatives is to reduce existing 
harvesting capacity by at least 50 percent over the long term. The allocation of funds to reduce harvesting 
capacity under TAGS, originally $300 million, was subsequently reduced to $97 million. The Department 
focussed its capacity reduction efforts on the removal of licences and is paying about $88 million of this amount 
to fishers to retire 545 groundfish licences and 266 fishers without licences. The Department would have been 
able to reduce more licences had the funds allocated to licence buyback and retirement not been reduced by 
almost $200 million. A further 2,626 licences have been identified for eventual removal from the fishery once the 
current licence holders exit the fishery. Assuming that the Department is able to effect the removal of these 
licences, it will have removed approximately 23 percent of the groundfish licences in place at the time TAGS was 
introduced. However, this will still leave about 10,000 groundfish licences, a portion of which represents the 
groundfish harvesters who historically caught most of the fish. Thus, significant overcapacity, in terms of the 
ability to catch fish, will remain. 


15.3 The Department has made many changes to its groundfish management activities since 1992, which it 
believes represent improvements over practices that were previously in place. These changes include the 
introduction of conservation measures in conservation harvesting plans and the integration of fisher knowledge in 
groundfish management. Nonetheless, fisheries management practices need to be further improved to ensure the 
sustainability of the resource base. 


15.4 Past management practices were introduced with the intention of ensuring conservation. For a variety of 
reasons, these practices were not successful when implemented. To deal with the inherent uncertainty of the 
resource base, a precautionary approach is required as a basis for decisions. In addition, further improvements are 
necessary in catch monitoring, and enforcement must become a more important and active component of 
groundfish management. 


15.5 While implementing Program Review cutbacks, the Department is also reorganizing. Its long-term 
strategy is to transfer more fisheries management responsibilities to the groundfish industry. The transfer has not 
yet occurred, in part because of legislative limitations but also due to the inability of some segments of the 
industry to accept greater responsibility. In the absence of assurance that industry can and will accept increased 
responsibility, we are concerned about the potential impacts on conservation as a result of reductions and planned 
changes to the Department’s groundfish management activities. 
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SA EE TY TILE EI DLT IE GE PEI 
Human Resources Development 
Canada — The Atlantic 

Groundfish Strategy 


Assistant Auditor General: David Rattray 
Responsible Auditor: Louis Lalonde 


Chapter 16 — Main Points 


16.1 The accountability framework for The Atlantic Groundfish Strategy (TAGS) has significant weaknesses 
that have had an impact on the value obtained for money spent. These include the following: 


e the responsibilities of the organizations charged with developing and implementing TAGS were not 
clearly defined or agreed upon in a memorandum of understanding; 


e no overall strategic plan was established to identify and schedule the activities of the organizations 
responsible for implementing TAGS and to determine the indicators and performance expectations to 
be used, monitored and reported on; 


e no formal co-ordination mechanism was envisaged, even though TAGS involved joint activities 
because of its interdependent components; and 


e the information submitted to Parliament did not make it possible to determine progress toward TAGS 
objectives of restructuring Atlantic Canada’s fishing industry to make it economically viable and 
environmentally sustainable. 


16.2 The timetable for developing an initiative as important as TAGS was unrealistic. It was not geared to the 
restructuring of the industry. The funds ($1.9 billion) were distributed according to a preliminary strategy, but 
subsequently had to be reallocated among TAGS components because of major changes to the initial strategy and 
because forecasts of the eligible population had been too low. 


16.3 The information needed to assess participant eligibility was not always available. Because clear, accurate 
information was difficult to obtain, decisions were made on the basis of incomplete information that did not meet 
the requirements of TAGS eligibility criteria. Errors in applying the criteria were noted from the time TAGS was 
implemented, and many corrections had to be made. Varying interpretations of the eligibility criteria resulted in 
different treatment of participants in various areas. 


16.4 The results of the labour adjustment component of TAGS will not be known. Program evaluation efforts 
were abandoned when the Strategy changed from an active participation strategy to a passive one. We are 
concermed that the information gathered and the lessons learned during an initial evaluation of program 
development and implementation may be lost and that results will not be accounted for. 


16.5 The government proposes to review the longer-term issues arising from the elimination of TAGS foreseen 
in May 1998. We urge the government to examine carefully the consequences and impacts of the decisions made 
under TAGS in order to benefit from the valuable lessons that can be learned. 
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Human Resources Development 
Canada 


A Critical Transition toward 
ssistant Auditor General: David Rattray 
at lias Auditor: Louis Lalonde Resyu lts-Based Management 


Chapter 17 — Main Points 


17.1 Human Resources Development Canada has begun a transition toward results-based management. To this 
end, it has instituted a number of initiatives, including the publication of its Results-Based Accountability 
Framework, consultation with employees, and establishment of performance measures for major activities. The 
Department has also extended the application of these performance measures to activities carried out jointly with 
its partners. Overall, the roles and responsibilities of the partners are well defined. Also, the new Labour Market 
Development Agreements generally include the elements that are essential to good accountability among partners. 


W752 Certain steps remain to be taken to complete this transition. The Department needs to strike a suitable 
balance among the effectiveness, cost and quality of its services; at present, it does not analyze costs along with 
key performance indicators. It also needs to link performance to the consequences of having met or not met 
expectations. 


17.3 The support of the employees working in the Human Resource Centres of Canada is essential if the 
Department is to successfully implement the Framework. The credibility of data on certain programs needs to be 
resolved within a reasonable timeframe. Employees need to have confidence in the reliability of the information, 
or the entire initiative may be jeopardized. 


17.4 The information that Parliament receives on actual results compared with stated objectives is incomplete. 
We believe that, given the importance and the special nature of the Employment Insurance Account, it would be 
beneficial for Parliament if information were all in one place. There is no distinct report containing financial 
information on performance. Such a report could include, among other things, performance information, results 
achieved and actuarial analyses, which at present are not tabled in Parliament. Tabling actuarial analyses would 


improve the transparency and the availability of the data necessary for establishing an adequate reserve in the 
Account. 


£75 Our audit of two activities, management of accounts receivable and protection of program integrity, 
confirmed that progress has been made in results-based management. The Department has made major efforts 
since 1994 to integrate and harmonize the management of accounts receivable for all its programs. However, the 
quality of the portfolio of accounts receivable has deteriorated over the last five years. The performance of 
accounts receivable could be better measured, targeted and analyzed in order to assess the cost effectiveness of the 
Department’s collection activities. 


17.6 In activities for the protection of program integrity, results-based management is most advanced in the 
Employment Insurance Program. Since 1992, the Investigation and Control Directorate has been using 
information on results to negotiate resource levels and to set the national savings expectation. However, the other 
activities for the protection of public funds could be better measured and targeted in order to manage for results. 
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EL FS EI DTI LE LTS LES TE FET GET ITT TE IR LEST OEE 
Revenue Canada and 


Department of Finance 


es fe Fostering Improvement in 
Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto Pals t 
Responsible Auditor: Jim Ralston Tax and Trade Administration: 
Follow-up of Previous Audits 


Chapter 18 - Main Points 


18.1 Over the last few years, Revenue Canada and the Department of Finance have made many changes to 
systems, procedures and practices that have strengthened tax and trade administration. Some of these changes are 
a result of the departments’ own commitments to improving their operations; some changes were in response to 
reports of parliamentary committees; and other changes were made to respond to our observations and 
recommendations in reports on our value-for-money audits. 


18.2 Our follow-up on previous recommendations found that progress is being made on a number of fronts. 
We encourage the two departments to continue their efforts to address the areas where concerns remain. 


18.3 Revenue Canada is now making available more income tax advance rulings and GST rulings and 
interpretations and has taken steps to improve its documentation of key decisions leading to advance rulings. 


18.4 The Department continues to have difficulty completing reviews of income tax returns selected for 
scrutiny during the annual processing program. It has expanded the number of processing review fields it is 
tracking, and it is maintaining year-to-year consistency in the fields chosen. Data quality improvements are 
expected to improve Revenue Canada’s ability to analyze and evaluate the performance of the processing 
program. 


18.5 The integration of collections for income tax, GST and customs and excise, the establishment of a risk 
analysis system, and changes in collection procedures are expected to enhance the collections function. A new 
procedure for early contact on large delinquent accounts is proving to be very productive, bringing in $181 million 
in 1996-97. Revenue Canada has published guidance on applying the Fairness Package and has established a 
system to track its use. 


18.6 The Department is shifting from an audit selection strategy focussed on identifying individual taxpayers 
to one focussed on industry sectors. It is also trying to take advantage of administrative consolidation to increase 
audit visibility and coverage. However, the Department still does not have a verification program aimed at RRSP 
contributions. Through improved reporting of social insurance numbers and sharing of data with other federal 
departments and provincial governments, Revenue Canada is improving its ability to pursue income tax non-filers 
and GST non-registrants. 


18.7 It has developed a process to manage the risk associated with complex tax legislation, which can be a 
source of revenue leakage if provisions can be used for tax avoidance. It has also improved the collection and 
reporting of performance data across a number of its programs. 


18.8 In trade administration, Revenue Canada’s periodic verification initiative and country-of-origin audit 
program are expanding. The Department’s small importer strategy has been formulated and implementation 
started. 


18.9 With respect to tax assistance for retirement savings and income tax incentives for research and 
development, the Department of Finance has taken steps to provide improved estimates of program costs and to 
provide evaluations of program effectiveness. It has also taken steps to correct technical deficiencies in the law 
related to foreign affiliates and taxpayer migration. 
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Transport Canada 


The Commercialization of the 
Air Navigation System 


Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 
Responsible Auditor: Hugh A. McRoberts 


Chapter 19 — Main Points 


19.1 On 31 October 1996, in exchange for a payment to the Crown of $1.5 billion, a substantial legislated 
monopoly in perpetuity for the operation of Canada’s civil air navigation system was transferred to NAV 
CANADA, a private not-for-profit corporation created in 1995 to receive and operate the system. 


19.2 Transport Canada did not fully segregate the air navigation system elements that were to be privatized 
before entering the sale process. It developed a number of estimates of the system’s value, but did not obtain a 
formal valuation opinion from a qualified independent professional. Nor did it obtain any external assurance as to 
the reliability of the financial information and results on which it was basing its decision on the sale. 


19.3 The Department used both going-concern and net book value approaches to valuing the system. Although 
the air navigation system was sold as a going concern, the Department reconciled the “purchase price” to a 
valuation of the system based on an “adjusted” net book value. In our opinion, that was not an appropriate method 
of valuation in these circumstances. “Due regard to economy” does not mean that the purchase price must equal 
the valuation; but it does mean that the value must be known and that any difference should be explained. 


19.4 The government had directed Transport Canada to receive fair market value for the transfer of the air 
navigation system to a not-for-profit entity; the Department agreed to transfer the air navigation system for a 
negotiated payment of $ 1.5 billion, approximately $1 billion less than the entity’s going-concern value of $2.4 
billion estimated by the Department’s financial advisors. 


19.5 The costs of transferring the air navigation system to the not-for-profit corporation were significant. 
Nevertheless, Transport Canada did not identify separately the cost associated with pension transfers, currently 
estimated at between $145 million and $275 million. 


19.6 We are concerned about the Department's lack of justification for entering into a sole-source contract 
with its principal financial advisor. 


19.7 We audited some elements of Transport Canada’s oversight of the air navigation system. We did not audit 
the safety of the system and provide no opinion on it. We found that the legal and regulatory foundations for the 
regulation of NAV CANADA have been established and the Department has very recently approved its Policy 
Framework for the Safety Oversight of Canada’s Air N avigation System. Nonetheless, there are important matters 
of risk, data, and audit and inspection that must be resolved before Transport Canada’s regulatory regime can be 


said to be fully operating. The Department is aware of these issues and is in the process of drafting action plans 
and taking steps to deal with them. 


19.8 We are concerned that until Transport Canada makes significant progress in implementing its 
performance-based regulatory regime, it will not be ina position to have full assurance of NAV CANADA’s 
compliance with the safety regulations governing the air navigation system. Although it has indicated that it 


would be aware of any problems that existed, the Department has yet to conduct its first audit or inspection of 
NAV CANADA’s operations. 
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Public Works and Government 
Services Canada 


met a Privatization of the Canada 
Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto : : 
Responsible Auditor: Alain Boucher Co mm un ical on G rou p 


Chapter 20 - Main Points 


20.1 The government made the decision to privatize the Canada Communication Group (CCG) and approved 
the sale process in April 1996. 


20.2 The government’s privatization objectives were to obtain best value for the sale of CCG, with minimum 
risk and liability for the government, and to minimize the impact on the printing industry while securing job 
continuity in the private sector for as many of its employees as possible. The government did not offer any 
guarantee of future business. However, to sell under the best conditions possible, it offered to prospective 
purchasers a business advantage, for a period of five years, in the form of privileged access to all government 
departments and agencies. 


20.3 CCG was sold through a competitive sale process. The invitation to submit bids was made through the 
Open Bidding System. We found that the process was indeed open and attracted a significant number of bidders 
from the printing industry. The evaluation of offers received was conducted in accordance with the stated process 
and resulted in a proper evaluation of the bids. We therefore concluded that the offer submitted by the successful 
bidder, St. Joseph Corporation, represented the best value that could be obtained at that time under the conditions 
of sale specified by the government. 


20.4 We found that there was satisfactory control over the transfer of assets and liabilities to the purchaser and 
that adequate revenue and expense cut-off procedures were used at the closing of the transaction. 


20.5 CCG estimated the net cost for the divestiture of the organization at $45.3 million. However, certain costs 
to be absorbed by other federal government entities as a result of the privatization were not included in this 
amount. Those costs included the waiving of about $20 million to $25 million of pension penalty costs for those 
who benefited from early retirement, and costs related to pension protection. The inclusion of the pension penalty 
costs alone would have brought the net cost of privatization to between $65 million and $70 million. In addition, 
the pension penalty costs were not included in CCG’s analyses of the various future options for the organization. 
The inclusion of this cost element could have had an impact on the results of the cost/benefit analyses conducted. 


20.6 We tested a sample of cases related to the Work Force Adjustment program established for CCG and 
found that they all complied with the conditions of the program. As well, we determined that the CCG program 
was comparable with the programs of departments and agencies subject to the Treasury Board Work Force 
Adjustment Directive. 


20.7 We consider that the privatization process was well managed within the parameters set by the 
government; however, it is too early to predict whether this privatization will be a success in the longer term. 
Fairness to prospective purchasers and employees and jobs for employees were important criteria for the 
government, but resulted in costs (such as Work Force Adjustment costs) exceeding those that would have been 
incurred in a private sector transaction. 
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Household Goods Removal 


Services of the Federal 
Government 


Assistant Auditor General: David Rattray 
Responsible Auditor: Vinod Sahgal 


Chapter 21 — Main Points 


21.1 This audit was conducted in response to a request from the Standing Committee on Public Accounts. 


21.2 Some 19,000 employees were moved by the federal government in 1995-96 — one quarter of all moves 
by the van lines in Canada and several times more than the next-largest Canadian employer. The federal 
government is well placed to obtain favourable terms from the moving industry. 


21.3 The tariff paid by the government has been falling significantly in recent years. A number of factors have 
contributed to this decline, including introduction of the competitive bidding process in 1992. The tariff is below 
that paid by all but a few Canadian organizations procuring similar services. Nevertheless, there are a number of 
areas that warrant action. 


21.4 The level of satisfaction of government employees with the quality of service was below that of relocated 
employees of other Canadian organizations. One reason is that emphasis has been placed mainly on obtaining the 
lowest price, not the “best value” — a concept based on both price and quality as measured in terms of employee 
satisfaction. 


21.5 The existing contracting arrangements, which incorporate a formula for allocating business among 
qualified bidders, have proved to be brittle. For two consecutive years, problems have arisen in either the 
tendering or the implementation phase. 


21.6 A potential exists for overcharging due to “weight bumping“ as well as excessive weight for other 
reasons. The inherent risk that billed weights can be manipulated is high, yet controls to prevent this are weak. 


ZAG, The number and cost of personnel employed to administer household goods removal activities have not 
been falling despite the significant decline in volume of moves. Potential efficiency gains have been identified 
that could achieve savings of an estimated $1.5 million yearly. Enhanced use of information technology, 
centralization, simplification of rules and regulations, and elimination of unproductive activities are some areas 
that need action. 


21.8 There are other areas of potential cost savings. For instance, yearly savings of $1 million to $2 million in 
operating costs may be possible if a feasible alternative to weighing shipments can be found for pricing moves. 


21.9 The employment of several former senior National Defence officials by the moving industry has created a 
perception of non-arm’s-length relationships. Further, a specific situation being looked at by National Defence 
may determine whether or not any abuse actually occurred. 
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Main Points 


1.1 The public service’s effectiveness, and the efficiency with which it carries out its functions, are crucial to 
the quality of governance and to the economic, social and political health of the country. 


1.2 About 500,000 men and women have some form of employment in the federal public sector; about 
207,000 of those constituted the traditional public service as of March 1996. The federal public service is an 
institution under pressure to change and adapt: pressure from Canadians, the economic-political environment, and 
advocates of management reform. All participants in our study were convinced of the importance of building on 
the strengths of the past to ensure that Canada enters the twenty-first century with a modern, world-class public 
service. 


13 Particular attention needs to be given to renewing and rejuvenating the public service work force; 
resolving long-standing human resource management issues; establishing a more constructive dialogue on 
performance and partnership; and continuity of leadership and persistence in moving forward. 


1.4 The public service faces the challenge of identifying and filling the gaps resulting from recent departures, 
as well as building the human resource capacity to meet new challenges and provide for a strong public service in 
the future. Problems with three of the important personnel systems need to be addressed. Various attempts have 
been made to modernize them but more needs to be done. 


1.5 Improved ways of dealing with shortfalls in administrative performance need to be found. An effective 
public service needs a Parliament and media that can fairly discuss errors in the context of overall performance. 


1.6 Persistent and ongoing effort is required to address these challenges. Further discussion and debate are 
required on the future size and tasks of the public service and on the organizational approach to take. 
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Introduction 


L7 Canadian society and its 
institutions are under pressure to change. 
This study examines one of those 
institutions — the federal public service 
— and the challenges it faces. 


1.8 Considerable attention has been 
given in Canada to addressing these 
challenges through reforming the federal 
public service. Public Service 2000 
(PS2000), announced in 1989, proposed a 
new management approach, one that 
stressed results supported by appropriate 
process, judgment within reasonable rules, 
and innovation while managing risk. As 
originally planned, it appeared to have the 
potential to address specific human 
resource and other management issues that 
needed attention. 


1.9 PS2000 has been absorbed into a 
broader renewal exercise. A new 
government introduced a fundamental 
review of government programs and 
significantly reduced expenditures. More 
recently, deputy minister task forces 
examined a range of issues, including 
service delivery models, the future of the 
public service, management of overhead 
services, values and ethics, management 
of horizontal policy issues, and 
strengthening of the policy-making 
capacity. 


Focus of this study 


1.10 From time to time, the Office of 
the Auditor General has examined public 
service management and reform issues, 
including performance, values, 
organizational learning and innovation. 
One of these studies, in 1983, dealt with 
constraints to productive management. It 
identified the impact of political priorities 
on the management process, the degree to 
which managers have to cope with 
administrative procedures, and the 
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disincentives to productive management 
that are characteristic of the public 
service. It also noted that certain 
constraints are part of the nature of 
government and may be difficult to 
change. 


1.11 Objective. This present study 
(see About the Study) was undertaken to 
draw to Parliament’s attention some of the 
areas that we believe are particularly 
important to the continued well-being of 
the Canadian federal public service. This 
Office shares Parliament’s interest in 
maintaining a competent and efficient 
federal public service that will serve 
Canadians well, now and in the future. 


The Case for a Vigorous Public 


Service This Office shares 
Parliament’s interest in 
What is the federal public service? ae 
maintaining a 


1.12 According to a Statistics Canada 
report, published in 1996, about 

500,000 men and women have some form 
of employment in the federal government 
and government corporations (see 

Exhibit 1.1). This includes everyone who 
is employed to carry out the 
responsibilities of the federal government: 
public servants in departments, employees 
of Crown corporations, and members of 
the military and the RCMP. In the eyes of 
many Canadians, this is “the federal 
public service”, although a technically 
more correct label for it is “the federal 


competent and 
efficient public 
service. 


public sector”. 


1.13 Our focus in this study is on the 
traditional federal public service, which 
comprised about 207,000 people in March 
1996 (see Exhibit 1.2) and is a subset of 
the federal public sector. Public servants 
are employed under specific pieces of 
legislation that define the public service of 
Canada. Although our analysis deals with 
the public service, much of what we say 
may well apply to a significant portion of 
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the broader federal public sector. Public parties, special interest groups and the 
sector organizations, although technically electoral process, all within a framework 
outside the public service, can still have of political institutions and traditions. 


strong public service traditions as they 


carry out their work in the public interest. ne EUATM Daya D EWU MLTOR SRE: 


is to Support ministers by carrying out 

policy analysis and bringing forward 
What is the purpose of the public policy proposals designed to achieve 
service? government objectives, and by translating 
policy decisions into action. These actions 
may be carried out by the public service 
itself, other parts of the public sector, or 


others. 


The public service acts 


in the interests of 1.14 The public service is part of a 

Canadians. larger system of governance and, as such, 
it affects and is affected by the other 
elements of this system. The government 
makes public policy and the public service 1.16 The public service acts in the 


manages its implementation. In a interests of Canadians as identified and 
democracy such as ours, the making of defined by those who are elected to 
public policy is the stuff of politics — govern. The public service reflects 
mobilizing, focussing, articulating, and Canadians’ joint purposes, past and 
compromising among the interests of present, and owes its existence and 
individual Canadians through the development to the common values they 
mechanisms of the media, political hold. Today’s public service, with its 


Exhibit 1.1 
Number of Employees 


Federal Government and (Thousands) 


Government Business Enterprise 


Employment, 1990-91 to 600— 


December 1995 
500— 
400— 
300— 
|_| Additional Employment included 
in Statistics Canada’s Universe 200— 
(2 Treasury Board Secretariat’s 
Employment Universe 100— 
< 1990-1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Note: 


Treasury Board Secretariat Universe: This includes employees of departments and 
agencies listed under Schedule 1, Part 1 of the Public Service Staff Relations Act. This 
does not include National Defence military personnel, RCMP uniformed personnel, 
government enterprise personnel, and personnel of corporations and agencies for 
which Treasury Board is not the employer. 


Statistics Canada Universe: This includes total federal government and government 
Source: Public Sector Employment business enterprise employment (National Defence military personnel, RCMP 
and Wages and Salaries, Statistics uniformed personnel, government enterprise personnel, Public Service Commission 
Canada Catalogue no, 72-209, student employees and personnel of corporations and agencies for which Treasury 
1990-91 to 1995 Board is not the employer) 
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structure and variety of activities and 
services, mirrors Canada’s history and the 
needs Canadians have chosen to address 
through the political arena. Its 
effectiveness, and the efficiency with 
which it carries out its functions, are 
crucial to the quality of governance and to 
the economic, social and political health 
of the country. 


1.17 A ministerial council of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) has concluded 
that global economic integration will 
make an effective public service 
increasingly important to the performance 
of the private sector. In other words, an 
efficient and competent public service is 
one of the institutional structures that 
contributes to effective economic activity. 
As such, it helps Canada compete with 


Number of Public Servants 


ee 
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countries that have a similarly 
well-developed public service, and 
provides Canada with a competitive 
advantage over those countries that do 
not. 


What does the public service do? 


1.18 One principal role of the public 
service is to provide policy advice to 
ministers. This role is carried out 
primarily by the more senior members of 
the public service, with staff support. It 
involves such matters as definition of 
issues, consultations with interested 
parties, identification of options, analysis, 
consensus building, consultation with 
other sources of policy expertise, and 
development of recommendations. 


L119 Another role of the public service 
is to deliver a wide range of services, and 


Exhibit 1.2 


(Thousands) : 
Number of Federal Public Servants 
260— in Departments and Agencies, 
March 1986 to March 1996 
240— 
220— 
200— 
180— 
160— 
140— 
120— 
100— 
80— 
60— 
40— 
20— 
x 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Note: 
This includes employees of departments and agencies listed under Schedule 1, Part 1 Source: Treasury Board Secretariat — 
of the Public Service Staff Relations Act. This does not include National Defence Employment Statistics for the 
military personnel, RCMP uniformed personnel, government enterprise personnel, and Federal Public Service, 
personnel of corporations and agencies for which Treasury Board is not the employer. April 1, 1995 to March 31, 1996 
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An efficient public 
service carries out its 
functions in the best 
possible and least 
wasteful manner; it 
innovates, learns and 
improves. 


1-10 


apply the regulations that result from 
public policy decisions. On any given day, 
public employees deliver many services, 
from customs services to ice breaking, and 
from agricultural research to food 
inspection. These represent some of the 
goods and services that Canadians, as 
represented in Parliament, have decided to 
provide for themselves through delivery 
by the public service. 


1.20 The third role of the public 
service 1s to deal with issues that never 
make their way onto the public and 
political stage. These administrative 
practices are developed in the context of 
the administrative framework legislated 
by Parliament. 


1.21 To summarize, what the public 
service must do, and do well, is to propose 
policies, manage programs and services, 
and develop and implement administrative 
practices. 


A competent public service 


t22 To be competent and effective, a 
public service needs individuals with the 
requisite commitment, skills, knowledge 
and experience. As an organization, it also 
needs the ability to learn, and to adjust 
and renew itself in the face of continuing 
rapid change. 


An efficient public service 


1.23 An efficient public service is one 
that carries out its functions in the best 
possible and least wasteful manner. This 
means always working to improve the way 
things are done. In the absence of market 
force incentives, the public service has an 
even greater obligation to make good use 
of resources and available instruments in 
doing its work. It must innovate, learn and 
improve. 


Public service values 


1.24 Common values, strongly held, 
are a critical aspect of a competent and 
efficient public service because public 
administration relies on judgment. Many 
government activities defy detailed 
description of all possible choices and 
results. There is usually not one single 
clear option, and in many cases multiple 
options exist with a range of possible 
results. Separate constituencies may have 
different, often conflicting expectations 
about what government programs should 
achieve, and politics is about reaching 
consensus through creativity and 
compromise. 


1.25 Public administration is about 
managing toward goals that may be 
individually imperfect but on the whole 
are politically acceptable. Frequently, 
managers are confronted with imperfect 
and incomplete performance information 
and a glut of subjective opinions. Public 
service values provide the normative 
controls that guide decision making. In 
our view, the role of values is so critical 
that the quality of public administration 
varies in relation to the strength with 
which they are held. Therefore, the care 
and nurturing of the system supporting 
public service values is an issue of the 
first importance. 


1.26 The public service is expected to 
act in the public interest, and to be 
politically neutral, anonymous, impartial, 
dedicated, professional, and loyal to the 
government of the day. It is expected to 
provide efficient, effective and fair service 
to individuals, groups and society. There 
are inevitable tensions between some of 
these values. For example, there is a 
tension between fairness to society and 
responsiveness to individuals, and 
similarly, between due process and 
efficiency. Yet the essence of a public 
service is defined by these expectations. It 
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must manage these tensions and still society’s values and interests. In return, it 

follow high standards of professionalism should enjoy legitimacy, trust and support. 
and of service to elected officials and to 
citizens, even under conditions of rapid 
change. 


Study Findings 


The Pressure for Change 


1.27 These values are entrenched in 
the public service organizations, their 


: } Pressure from Canadians 
mandates, their systems and practices, and 


in the people who hold positions in the 1.29 While discussion and debate Canadians continue to 
ublic service. The values of the public bout the si ; 

p ots Gk p about the size of serena ae the place considerable 

service give it continuity over time and range and extent of public services goes 

stability. The public service, through its on, most Canadians still expect their trust in public 

institutional continuity, has an enduring government to actively provide critical servants. 

connection with the society it serves. programs and services. Interestingly, 


Canadians continue to place considerable 
1.28 The public service is expected to trust in public servants at the same time as 


take a long-term view when advising on they are increasingly distrustful of 

policy, since serving the public interest “government” overall. Opinion surveys 
demands looking well into the future. In (see example in Exhibit 1.3) point to the 
comparison, the life of a Parliament is public’s interest in improving governance 
relatively short. This presents a potential by ensuring accountability for results, 

for tension, but it is a healthy tension increasing federal government 

because ministers should expect their consultation with stakeholders, and 
policy advisors to consider all increasing transparency in federal 
implications when recommending policy. government decisions. These expectations 
Through its enduring connection with imply that change is needed on the part of 
society, the public service reflects elected officials as well as public servants. 


Exhibit 1.3 
Accountability for measured results and effectiveness 


Public Opinion on Improving 
Governance in Canada 


2 “Below is a list of criteria that 

Increased federal government consultation with stakeholders might improve governance in 
Canada. Please rate whether 
you believe each of these 
criteria would or would not 
improve governance. ” 


Increased transparency in federal government decisions 


General public (n=1385) 
*Decision makers (n=248) [7] 


Percentage 


Source: Ekos Research Associates Inc., 
*Legislators and senior executives in public and private organizations Rethinking Government April 1996 
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“Societies get the public services 
they expect. If people believe that 
government is bumbling, and 
bureaucratic, then that is what it will 
be. If, in contrast, they recognize 
public service for the noble calling it 
is, then they will end up with strong 
government.” 

(Note: Throughout the chapter, verbatim 
quotations from our interviews illustrate the 
material in the text.) 


1.30 In addition to expecting 
consultation and transparency from their 
government, Canadians feel that the 
delivery of public services should be 


shows that Canadians consider services to 
fall short in promptness, reliability, 
convenience, openness and candor (see 
Exhibit 1.4). 


Pressure from the economic-political 
environment 


1.31 The public service is subject to 
powerful international forces, including 
the globalization of capital, markets, 
knowledge, labour and social issues. 
Furthermore, there are rapid changes due 
to technology and international 
competition. These will increasingly 
require sound policy advice from 


improved. One public opinion survey well-trained and experienced people. 


Exhibit 1.4 


Gap between Importance of Service Element and 
Performance of Government Delivery 


“Please rate the importance/performance of government 


service for each of these criteria.” Importance (n=701) 


Performance (n=701) 


Gap 
Measure 
% 
Ability to cut through bureaucracy — 62 
Promptness — 
52 
An open, candid response — 
47 
Convenience — 
43 
Ability to deliver on request — 41 
Reliability — 
40 
Empathy or understanding — 
40 
Exceeding expectations — 
36 
Courtesy — 
29 


0 20 40 60 80 100 


Source: Ekos Research Associates Inc., 
Government Service Delivery Survey, March 1996 


% indicating important/satisfactory 
(5, 6, 7 on 7-point scale) 
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“There isn’t a department in the 
government that isn’t impacted by 
what is going on in other countries.” 


1.32 The public service is also 
affected by the aging of the Canadian 
population, as well as the continuing 
discussion on the Constitution and the 
respective roles of the federal and 
provincial governments, which adds to a 
sense of pressure. Another major source of 
pressure has been the government’s 
determination to deal with the large 
annual fiscal imbalances through cuts to 
government spending. 


1.33 As far as anyone can tell, there 
will be no letup in the rate of change and 
in the intensity of pressure. If anything, 
the rate of change will likely increase. For 
a large and complex organization such as 
the Canadian public service, building-in 
the capacity to adjust and keep pace 
represents an enormous challenge. 


Pressure from advocates of “new public 
management” 


1.34 Analysts of the public service in 
Western countries advocate . 
efficiency-driven change in the public 
service, resulting in: 


e abold use of marketlike mechanisms 
for those parts of the public sector that 
cannot be transferred directly into private 
ownership; 


¢ intensified organizational and spatial 
decentralization of the management and 
delivery of services; 


e aconstant rhetorical emphasis on the 
need to improve service quality; and 


¢ an equally relentless emphasis on 
customer satisfaction. 


1335 A study by the OECD suggests 
that future public services will adopt this 
approach, resulting in a public sector that 
will: 
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¢ be less involved in direct service 
provision; 


* concentrate more on providing a 
flexible framework within which 
economic activity can take place; 


¢ regulate better, with more complete 
information about likely impacts; 


* continuously evaluate policy 
effectiveness; 


¢ develop planning and leadership 
functions to respond to future economic 
and social challenges; and 


¢ take a more participative approach to 
governance. 


1.36 These emerging global views — 
which are already practised in some 
jurisdictions — challenge traditional 
views of a single public service 
dominating the public sector. They 
suggest a vision of a public service in 
which a small corporate core, a number of 
quasi-autonomous public service 
departments, an arm’s-length public 
sector, and the private sector work 
together to deliver the services that have 
traditionally been provided by a 
centralized public service. The capacity to adjust 
and keep pace 
represents an 


enormous challenge. 


1.37 The new approaches raise a 
number of questions that need attention 
and discussion. Some of them are: What 
kind of public service does Canada want? 
What part of society’s work should be 
done in or by the public sector? What set 
of values should govern the provision of 
public goods and services? Should the 
public service focus exclusively on 
efficiency, or also satisfy other societal 
goals such as, for example, being 
representative of the population as a 
whole in its composition? What should be 
the criteria for the migration of public 
service functions to the private sector? 


1.38 These questions about approaches 
to public service and public management 
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Exhibit 1.5 


deserve debate with all stakeholders in 
order to agree on the nature of the 
Canadian public service as it evolves 
toward the future. 


The Public Service Today 


1.39 The public service today reflects 
not only the results of long-standing 
traditions and practices, but also of recent 
initiatives to reduce budgets and introduce 
reforms. 


A portrait 


1.40 Exhibit 1.2 shows that the 
number of public servants has declined 
steadily from over 240,000 in 1992 to 
about 207,000 in March 1996. The present 
size and composition of the public service 
is the result of successive downsizing 
initiatives after a long period with little 
turnover. In particular, recent budget 
reductions resulted in early retirement and 
departures of thousands of public servants. 
In 1995-96, for example, there were 
almost 20,000 separations (indeterminate 
employees) from the public service, 
compared with fewer than 10,000 in each 
of the three preceding years (see 

Exhibit 1.5). 


1.41 The Public Service Commission, 
in its 1995-96 annual report to 


Number of Separations 


: ‘ Th d 
Separations (Indeterminate ELE 
Employees) from the Canadian 20— 
Federal Public Service, 1986-87 ie 
to 1995-96 

16— 

14— 

12— 

10= 

oo 

Source: Treasury Board Secretariat, 6= 

Human Resource Branch, Analysis, ae 
Research and Compensation Group, 

November 1995; Employment Statistics Dae 

for the Federal Public Service, se: 


April 1, 1995 to March 31, 1996, TBS 


Parliament, provides the statistical portrait 
of the people who make up today’s public 
service. The largest proportion of them 
work in four large departments: Revenue 
Canada, National Defence, Human 
Resources Development Canada, and 
Public Works and Government Services 
Canada. The Commission also reports that 
the public service is increasingly made up 
of professionals, with improved 
representation of women and improved 
bilingual capacity. | 


1.42 The same report points to a 
decline in indeterminate hiring and an 
increase in term appointments. For 
example, just four percent of 
appointments to the public service 
between April 1995 and March 1996 were 
for indeterminate employment. The others 
were for temporary work, including 
student employment. 


1.43 The Public Service Commission 
reports that the age structure of the public 
service is changing markedly. Exhibit 1.6 
shows a comparison of the sizes of 
different age groups in 1986 and 1996. 
The most recent age profile shows a 
concentration in the middle age group, 
with fewer younger workers and fewer 
older workers. It is particularly 
noteworthy that, in 1996, less than 


86-87 87-88 88-89 


89-90 90-91 


91-92 92-93 93-94 94-95 95-96 
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9 percent of public servants were under 
30 years of age, compared with almost 
17 percent in 1986. This, combined with 
the recent downsizing and the resulting 
loss of the experience of those who 
retired, raises the concern that the public 
service is not adequately renewing its 
skills and that it has experienced a loss in 
its knowledge base. Further, it raises the 
question of the contribution the public 
service is making to developing the future 
leaders of Canadian society. 


1.44 Many public servants feel under 
growing pressure to take on more work 
and to meet new and increasing demands, 
all the while with fewer resources. Their 
salaries were frozen for over five years, 
and recent increments are viewed as 
modest at best. One senior official 
suggested that the new expectations 
amount to a demand to produce “cheap 
excellence” — service that is world-class 
but that should cost next to nothing. These 
factors, in addition to continued 
downsizing and the introduction of new 
program delivery structures, have left a 
work force that feels less secure, less 
valued, and weakened in its capacity to 
meet changing demands. 


Number of Employees 
(Thousands) 


90 
80— 
10—= 
60— 
50— 


—30 30-39 


“40-49 
Age Group 
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A changing role and fewer resources 


1.45 Program Review was announced 
in the February 1994 Budget as a strategic 
review of government operations to “get 
government right”. It was also meant to 
help restore fiscal responsibility and bring 
the federal deficit under control. The 
review would “provide a rational basis for 
a significant transformation of the federal 
government. The goal is a federal public 
sector that works smarter, spends smarter 
and gives Canadians more of what they 
genuinely need.” Financial targets were 
set over a three-year period and individual 
entities were given the responsibility to 
meet these targets according to their own 
priorities. The process was directed by 
ministers and carried out by the central 
agencies and senior public servants. 


“We need to get our program 

_ structure focussed on the things the 
federal government absolutely has to 

do, and invest in the people, the _ 
programs, and the institutions we 

_ need to deliver them. Do it in the © 


most innovative way and in ten years 


we could easily be renowned as the 
_ best government in the world. ” 


SET oe re 


The work force feels 
less secure, less 
valued, and weakened 
in its capacity to meet 
changing demands. 


Exhibit 1.6 


Aging of the Federal Public 


Service - Federal Public Servants 


by Age Group, 1986 and 1996 


1986 [| 


1996 f 


Source: PSC and TBS Annual Reports 
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The goal of simplifying 
the government 
personnel regime has 
not yet been realized. 


Exhibit 1.7 


Six Guidelines of Program 
Review 


1.46 
developed to assist departments and 
agencies in reviewing their activities (see 
Exhibit 1.7). 


A series of six guidelines was 


1.47 These six questions, and the order 
in which they were asked, demonstrate the 
two main thrusts of the initiative: first, to 
redefine the program responsibilities of 
the federal government; and second, to 
reduce their cost. Program Review has had 
a significant impact. It reduced 
government expenditures as well as the 
size of the public service. It also 
reinforced the message that there were 
limits on the government’s ability to 
undertake new programs and initiatives. 


1.48 The success at redesigning 
programs was uneven. Some departments, 
such as Transport Canada, have been cited 
as models of reducing expenditures and 
redesigning programs (see Exhibit 1.8). 
Others are beginning the process of 
rethinking the functions of their 
departments. 


1.49 One of the consequences of 
Program Review is that managers are 
being encouraged to focus more on results 
than inputs. The underlying strategy of 


shifting the focus to results was to also 
change supporting systems and processes. 


Burdened by cumbersome personnel 
systems 


1.50 The White Paper Public Service 
2000: The Renewal of the Public Service 
of Canada, issued by the government in 
1990, emphasized the goals of improving 
service to Canadians and of having a more 
people-oriented public service. Seven 
years after PS2000 was announced, there 
is a general consensus that the objective of 
simplifying the government personnel 
regime has not yet been realized, in spite 
of reforms introduced by the Public 
Service Reform Act of 1993. 


1.51 For example, the Treasury 
Board’s personnel manual, now partly on 
CD-ROM, and the Personnel-Pay Input 
Manual total more than 12,000 pages of 
rules, instructions, guidelines and 
directives, including some 70 collective 
agreements and classification and job 
evaluation standards. There are still some 
840 rates of pay and more than 70,000 
rules governing pay alone. In addition, the 
Public Service Commission and 
departments have developed rules that 
affect personnel management. 


The Program Review asks departments to review and assess their activities and programs against 


the following guidelines: 


1. Public Interest Test - Does the program area or activity continue to serve a public interest? 


2. Role of Government Test — Is there a legitimate and necessary role for the government in this 


program area or activity? 


3. Federalism Test — Is the current role of the federal government appropriate, or is the program a 
candidate for realignment with the provinces? 


4. Partnership Test — What activities or programs should or could be es in whole or in 


part to the private/voluntary sector? 


5. Efficiency Test — If the program or activity continues, how could its efficiency be improved? 


6. Affordability Test — Is the resultant package of programs and activities affordable within the 
fiscal constraints? If not, what programs or activities would be abandoned? 
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1.52 The rules lead to a large volume 
of personnel transactions that require 
significant administrative effort and talent 
to process. Not surprisingly, public service 
managers are frustrated with the 
administrative burden and apparent 
inflexibility of the personnel system. Yet 
they realize that any effort at 
simplification needs to take into account 
the need for “due process’, the values of a 
professional public service, and an 
appointment system that is protected from 
partisan politics. 


A climate of uncertainty 


1.53 Recent changes within the federal 
government have served to create a sense 
of collective uncertainty about what it 
means to be a federal public servant, and 
individual uncertainty about the wisdom 
of choosing a public service career. A 
profound change in attitude is apparent. 


1.54 The reform initiatives of the last 
few years are viewed by many as having 
fundamentally changed the nature of the 
“public service contract.” Many public 
servants believe that the implicit | 
employee contract, which trades off 
security of tenure during satisfactory 
performance for neutrality and 
non-partisan loyalty to the government, 
has been broken. For support of this view, 
they point to the government’s decisions 
to change legislation to modify security of 
tenure in order to permit downsizing. 


_any case, the downsizing of government 
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1.55 Others have argued that there 
never was such an implicit contract. 
Instead, a long period of unprecedented 
public service growth from the 1940s to 
the 1980s helped reinforce the idea of 
security of tenure. Later events, such as 
the Government Work Force Adjustment 
Directive of 1991, had the same effect. In 


Working in the public 
service, many told us, 
used to be more than 
just a job: it was an 
opportunity to make a 
difference. 


has demonstrated that the assumptions 
held by many about the security of 
employment do not reflect the current 
situation. For many public servants, this 
redefinition of the employment 
relationship has contributed to a sense of 
uncertainty about their future. 


“True, a lot of people are leaving 

because of the uncertainty, but they 

also have in the back of their mind 
_ that their work is not valued.” 


“There is a definite sense that people 
just don’t feel that anyone cares 
anymore.” 


1.56 Working in the public service, 
many told us, used to be more than just a 
job: it was an opportunity to make a 
difference. Now, they say, working in the 
public service is a job like any other and a 
discouraging one at that. The number of 
front-line and middle managers who 
would not choose to become public 
servants again, given that choice, has gone 
up over the last six years (see Exhibit 1.9). 
In the eyes of its members, the public 
service falls short in opportunities for 
personal growth and development, job 


rc 


implement the changes in the Department. 


way. 


The goal was to redefine the role of the Department, to reduce its size and, in the process, still 
provide effective services at affordable cost. Officials of the Department, supported by staff, 
analyzed and explored existing policies. They then presented policy alternatives. The Minister 
took selected proposals through the political process. The Deputy Minister then moved to 


The case illustrates the importance of collaboration among the Minister, Deputy Minister, and 
departmental staff. The courage to act and the willingness to participate in a common effort is a 
powerful formula for achieving results. This initiative is by no means complete, but it is well under 


Exhibit 1.8 


Program Review at Transport 
Canada 
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security, ability to serve the public choice (see Exhibit 1.9), even though 
interest, and income (see Exhibit 1.10). many of them, including several deputy 
Our study indicates that many of those ministers, have recently left the public 
who have remained in the reduced public service. This is borne out by comments 
service feel that their future is uncertain from the senior executives at the next 
and their performance and commitment to _ level. They feel that while they continue 
service unappreciated. to deal with the stress of downsizing in 
their departments, their deputy heads have 
“You have quite a considerable moved on to new policy development as if 
population between the ages of 45 the downsizing challenge were behind 
and 50 who are at best hanging on to ‘hen. 
their job, and looking for the right 
timing rather than get unceremoni- 1.59 All executive-level managers are 
ously dumped. That has to spell _ concerned, however, about the declining 
disaster for running a program.” morale of employees. In a recent survey of 
the executive group, its members 
i as This current climate of expressed strong concern about decreasing 
uncertainty in the public service is commitment, lack of recognition and 
worrisome on two counts. First, as the eroding morale. The deputy minister task 
morale of public servants suffers, so too force on service delivery models 
will their commitment. Second, public identified three explanatory factors for 
service values — which many public this decline in morale: employees feeling 
servants associate, rightly or wrongly, undervalued, the climate of uncertainty, 
with the idea of a “professional” or and having to meet high expectations with 
continuing public service — are at risk diminished resources. 


when many of them feel that the 
government has not kept its part of the 
“contract”. 


1.60 As a group, executives view 
themselves as under stress because of the 
slow evolution of human resource 
policies, strategies and programs. They 
are also anxious because of, on the one 
1.58 The most-senior managers feel hand, loss of staff due to downsizing and, 
least uncomfortable about their career on the other, the siphoning off of 


A beleaguered executive 


Exhibit 1.9 


Morale in the Public Service Front line — 


“Tf faced with the same career 
decision again, I would NOT 
choose to become a public 


servant. Middle managers — 


1996 (n=1202) 


Senior managers — 
[| 1990 (n=1248) . 


Source: Ekos Research Associates Inc., : av ‘ st a mM ” 
Government Service Delivery Survey, March 1996 % agreeing (5, 6, 7 on 7-point scale) 
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marketable specialists and professionals 
into the private sector (see Exhibit 1.5), 
where pay and benefits are typically 
higher. Adding to these anxieties is the 
need to cope with rapid change, overwork, 
high performance expectations, and a 
sense of uncertainty about their own 
future in the public service. Yet this is the 
very group who, with their deputy 
ministers, must be an example and 
provide leadership for the work force. 


smaller than it has been, increasingly 
middle-aged, difficult to enter, unclear 
about its role, and has fewer opportunities 
for promotions (see Exhibit 1.11) and 
fewer resources to carry out its 
responsibilities. It is subject to ongoing 
program reform and new forms of 
program delivery. And it is encumbered 
by rule-bound personnel systems. The 
public service today operates in a climate 
of uncertainty, its executive group feeling 
beleaguered and concerned about its own 
declining commitment, motivation and 
morale. 


Executives are under 
stress because of the 
Slow evolution of 
human resource 
policies, strategies 
“What bothers senior public servants. aneieoo ata 


is not only the freeze on pay, but the 
freeze on opportunities, on doing 


new, interesting and innovative 
things. That’s the message I’m 
hearing all the time. And when 

_ people feel unappreciated, bored, 
and frustrated with their job, they 
then become aware that they are also 
under a salary freeze. It reinforces 
discouragement.” 


What Needs Particular Attention? 


1.62 Many public servants feel that 
traditional public service values and 
approaches are under siege. Others argue 
that this is an opportunity to set a new 
course, that out of the stress of rapid 
downsizing and the pressure to reform will 


come a streamlined, renewed and 
strengthened public service. Whether this 
more optimistic prediction turns out to be 


1.61 In summary, the public service 
today is an institution under stress. It is 


Exhibit 1.10 


Gap between Importance of Job Satisfaction Criteria and 
Rating of Federal Public Service Job Satisfaction 


“Please rate how important each of the following criteria is to 
your job selection decision/How would you rate a job in the 
federal public service according to the following criteria?” 


Importance (n=1,385) 
Rating of Federal Public Service (n=1,385) 


Gap 
Measure 
% 
Personal growth and development — 42 
Job security — 27 
Serving the public interest — 24 
Income — 18 
Prestige or status — 1 


0 20 40 60 80 100 
% indicating important/high rating (5,6,7 on 7-point scale) 


Source: Ekos Research Associates Inc., Rethinking Government April 1996 
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Programs designed to 
attract highly talented 
and motivated 
graduates to join the 
public service are not 
working well. 


Exhibit 1.11 


Promotions within the Federal 
Public Service, 1985 to 1995-96 


Source: PSC Annual Reports 


accurate will depend on the resolution of a 
number of outstanding issues and on 
strength of resolve in building a new 
public service. 


1.63 People are the principal resource 
of the public service, and managing them 
well is the key to its ability to cope with 
new and evolving demands. More than 
any other factor, good management of the 
public service involves maintaining this 
human resource with its competencies and 
its core values of serving Canadians. No 
proponent of change wants to erode these 
values and undermine the commitment of 
the public service to act in the public 
interest. 


1.64 Based on the results of our study, 
the following areas deserve particular 
attention in order to maintain a competent 
and efficient public service: 


e renewal and rejuvenation of the 
public service work force; 


e resolving long-standing human 
resource management issues; 


e establishing a more constructive 
dialogue on performance and partnership; 
and 


Number of Promotions 
(Thousands) 
30— 
25— 


20— 


1985 1990 1991 


e continuity of leadership and 
persistence in moving forward. 


Renewal and rejuvenation of the work 
force 


1.65 The leadership of the public 
service recognizes that it needs to focus 
on its people. The Public Service 
Commission, in its 1995—96 Report to 
Parliament, identified the shifts in 
demographics that have occurred. It 
pointed to limited recruitment, which has 
helped produce a public service that is 
increasingly middle-aged. Programs 
designed to attract highly talented and 
motivated graduates to join the public 
service are not working well, according to 
the most recent report of the Clerk of the 
Privy Council to the Prime Minister. In 
addition, the large numbers of recent 
departures from the public service have 
left gaps in expertise and knowledge in 
many areas. In our view, a particular 
concern should be identifying and filling 
these specific gaps as well as building the 
overall human resource capacity to meet 
new challenges and provide for a strong 
public service in the future. 


1.66 Strengthening the policy 
capacity. Strengthening the public 
service’s ability to provide sound policy 
advice is an area that needs a longer-term 


1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 
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solution. Developing policy and providing 
policy advice to ministers is considered a 
key role of the public service. This advice 
is provided by the most senior public 
servants, supported by the analytical work 
of their departments. The Clerk of the 
Privy Council, in a report that preceded 
the most recent downsizing exercises, 
expressed her concern about the 


diminished policy capacity in government. 


Since then, downsizing has further 
weakened this function, because early 
retirement incentives encouraged some of 
the most experienced individuals to leave. 
This is a concern because it affects the 
ability of the public service not only to 
provide high-quality policy advice but 
also to maintain the pool of men and 
women from whom the leaders of the 
public service have traditionally been 
drawn. 


1.67 One of the deputy minister task 
forces was specifically asked to examine 
the policy capacity in government, in 
recognition of the fact that “all might not 
be right with the policy capacity of the 
federal government.” The task force 
confirmed the importance of a strong 
policy capability in government and 
acknowledged some of the concerns. It 
was concerned that insufficient time and 
effort are devoted to reflection and 
longer-term interdepartmental discussion 
among senior officials. The problem, as 
one commentator put it, is one of “the 
urgent driving out the important.” Central 
to the recommendations made by the task 
force is the need for renewal and 
improved recruitment into the public 
service, and for partnerships with the 
external research community, as ways of 
rebuilding the public service’s policy 
capacity. 


1.68 The public service is now relying 
increasingly on consultants, sometimes 
former public servants, and external 
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organizations to do this analysis. There is 
potential to gain good value by drawing 
on former public servants. External 
consultation is and always will be a 
necessary part of policy formulation. 
However, while government is currently 
meeting its policy analysis requirements 
in the short term, the “contracting-out” 
approach does not provide for developing 
the next generation of policy advisers and 
senior public service leaders. 


1.69 Strengthening competence and 
commitment. The knowledge and 
commitment of its people are the public 
service’s most important assets, which 
must be rebuilt and updated to keep pace 
with changing conditions. This poses a 
challenge to management, and to the 
various training and development 
programs of the public service. 


1.70 A number of services to the 
public have moved from the traditional 
public service to other parts of the public 
sector, the private sector or the 
not-for-profit sector. Such a newly defined 
structure would, early on, have to define 
the skill set that is required to ensure its 
smooth operation, such as managing 
contractual obligations and ensuring that 
accountability is working and proper 
service is delivered. 


Resolving long-standing human 
resource management issues 


1.71 While PS2000 specifically sought 
to improve human resource management 
in the public service and to reduce the 
heavy burden of rules and procedures, 
considerable effort has resulted so far in 
little change. Program Review reduced the 
size of the public service but did not 
address a number of the outstanding 
people-management issues. This was left 
to other change initiatives. 


1.72 Problems with three.of the most 
important personnel systems need to be 
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The knowledge and 
commitment of its 
people are the public 
service’s most 
important assets. 


Program Review 
reduced the size of the 
public service but did 
not address a number 
of the outstanding 
people-management 
issues. 
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addressed. Various attempts have been 
made to modernize them, but more needs 
to be done to improve the systems of 
classification and job evaluation, staffing, 
and collective bargaining. 


1.73 The classification and job 
evaluation system. This initiative was 
planned as a conversion to a modern 
classification and job evaluation system, 
and was an important part of public 
service renewal. In 1990 we noted the 
relatively high number of occupational 
groups in certain departments and 
agencies. We reported that six 
departments had at least 40 occupational 
groups, and that one of them had 56. We 
concluded that a fundamental change was 
necessary. 


1.74 At the time, we recognized that 
this represented a significant challenge, 
particularly while respecting the 
requirement for pay equity. As we 
reported in May 1996, this challenge, 
including simplification of the 
occupational group structure, has been 
only partially met, although discussions 
are continuing among Treasury Board, 
unions and departmental officials, and 
efforts are under way to complete the 
initiative. 


1.75 The staffing system. As a result 
of the Public Service Reform Act, there 
has been a move toward simplifying the 
system of attracting and recruiting people, 
and matching them to suitable work. 
However, studies and reviews by the 
Public Service Commission show that 
neither managers nor employees are 
satisfied with the existing system. 
Managers feel that the system should be 
more efficient and more timely. 
Employees feel the current system is not 
consistently fair and does not consistently 
protect merit. 


1.76 The collective bargaining 
system. Over the last 20 years, collective 
bargaining rights have been modified or 
suspended for a total of almost 10 years. 
Legislation has modified or suspended 
agreements and salary and working 
conditions. Collective bargaining is 
expected to resume in 1997. The process 
and scope of bargaining has also changed 
over the years. A process has developed 
in which job security under the Work 
Force Adjustment Directive is 
“negotiated” independent of salary and 
other work conditions. Management and 
unions have not consistently collaborated 
in resolving human resource management 
problems. On the positive side, unions are 
now actively participating in the 
development of the Universal 
Classification Standard and the 
government initiative to develop a human 
resource framework better suited to the 
management of scientific personnel. 


1.77 These issues need resolution. 
Action on these three issues holds the 
promise of freeing up the process of 
managing people in the public service. Yet 
there are underlying factors that can 
influence the resolution of these issues. 
The “new public management’, for 
example, focusses strongly on the 
importance of efficiency and 
responsiveness. It would argue that the 
pay of people should be based on local 
market conditions, rather than on 
public-service-wide pay rates. 


1.78 Moving service delivery 
operations out of the public service 
currently offers the potential for more 
streamlined operations, because of 
troublesome systems and processes in the 
management of people in the public 
service. However, such devolution needs 
to be done on its own merits, not simply to 
avoid bureaucratic constraints in the 
public service. While conscientious efforts 
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have been made to improve human 
resource management in the public 
service, its leaders and their political 
masters need to address these constraints. 


Establishing a more constructive 
dialogue on performance 


1.79 Public servants are accountable 
to ministers for administration. Ministers 
answer in the House of Commons for the 
discharge of all their responsibilities, 
including those they have delegated to 
others. The function of the opposition is to 
challenge the performance of the 
government, and hence the minister. This 
challenge is an essential part of our 
system of government. 


1.80 Government is getting more 
complex, and many administrative matters 
are far removed from the minister’s direct 
purview. The traditional ideals — that the 
minister is all-knowing, and that public 
servants must do nothing to potentially 
embarrass the minister — become more 
and more difficult to achieve. 


1.81 Public servants are being asked to 
do more with less and to assume more . 
risk; ministers are subject to scrutiny by 
the opposition and seek to reduce risk. 
These pressures work against full 
disclosure of shortcomings as well as 
successes, and thereby limit constructive 
discussion on how change can be made. 


1.82 Canadians expect the public 
service to be more open and transparent in 
its aims and operations. They expect 
explanations of what it does, why, and at 
what cost. Transparency and openness do 
not mean “reporting everything”. Sheer 
volume would make that impractical for 
everyone concerned. Rather, meaningful 
accountability includes reporting what is 
relevant and in the public interest, with 
other information made accessible on 
request to anyone who needs it. Only 
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when citizens and public servants better 
understand each other’s situations will it 
be possible to move toward an informed 
dialogue and to make changes that meet 
common expectations. 


“The idea is to encourage more and 

more people to fulfill their 

responsibilities as citizens and for 
_ government to be especially 

sensitive to the voices of these 

citizens — not merely through 

elections but through all aspects of 

the design and implementation of 

public policy.” 
1.83 There are a number of areas in 
which public servants and public service 
managers can make changes without 
having to address some of the inherent 
tensions in the system. Shortcomings in 
service delivery elements such as 
courtesy, empathy or understanding, and 
reliability do not require more rules and 
controls, but require changes in attitude 
and approach. The size of the gap reported 
by the survey shown in Exhibit 1.4 
suggests considerable room for 
improvement. 


The traditional ideals 
— that the minister is 
all-knowing, and that 
public servants must 
do nothing to 
potentially embarrass 
the minister — become 
more and more 
difficult to achieve. 


“The job of management is to 
support the employee at the front 
desk. The key support is to provide 
all of the information that the person 
will need to make valid assumptions, 
take risks, and make decisions. The 
front-line employee must have all 
the information she needs to take 
risks in a successful way.” 


1.84 As our audit on service quality 
discussed (September 1996, Chapter 14), 
public service managers were working to 
implement service standards in the 
principal services of government. But they 
were falling short in posting their service 
standards and actual performance against 
them. As we noted in that chapter, this 
was due to their reluctance to make 
publicly visible a negative result, which 
service managers felt would lead to 
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An effective public 
service needs a 
Parliament and media 
that can fairly discuss 
errors in the context of 
overall performance. 


Continuity of 
leadership, and 
persistence, are 
required to bring about 
the implementation of 
needed change. 


embarrassment and lack of support. This 
illustrates the potential dilemma for public 
servants as they are asked to engage in a 
more constructive dialogue on 
performance. 


1.85 The challenge facing the public 
service is the way citizens and 
parliamentarians deal with shortfalls in 
administrative performance, which can 
and do occur. There are some lessons to 
be drawn from the government’s Service 
Standards Initiative, which suggests 
developing a consensus on realistic 
standards to be attained. This means 
discussion, research and dialogue so that 
all the interested parties share in the 
decision on what is achievable. With this 
approach, public servants are not on their 
own in setting the goals. While the 
initiative focussed on those being served, 
there is no reason why public servants and 
ministers could not include members of 
Parliament in this dialogue. 


“We should recognize just how much 
contact there is between the public 
servant and the citizen. We should be 
proud of what we’ve got. And we 
should expect that every once in a 
while a public servant may be having 
a bad day but that doesn’t mean that 
we should do a full-blown inquiry, or 
sort of whip ourselves into a frenzy.” 


1.86 A key problem is how to deal 
with honest errors — those efforts that, 
despite the best of intentions, fall short of 
expectations. Where performance falls 
short of expectations, this should be seen 
as an opportunity to learn. Managers 
ought to be using the information gained 
to understand what the shortcomings were, 
and adjust their operations, taking this 
new knowledge into account. In some 
cases, expectations may have been 
unrealistic from the start, and better 
planning may be indicated. 


1.87 An effective public service needs 
a Parliament and media that can fairly 
discuss errors in the context of overall 
performance. Where rules and control 
frameworks are too rigid or out-of-date, 
Parliament needs to be informed so that 
changes can be made. Instead of 
continuing the long tradition of exacting 
accountability for individual errors, a shift 
of focus to the nature of corrective action 
would shift the emphasis to improvement. 
Members of Parliament, the public and the 
media ought to demand in their scrutiny 
that this kind of correction occur. Indeed, 
it is perhaps the absence of learning rather 
than the absence of perfection that most 
warrants criticism. 


Continuity of leadership and persistence 
in moving forward 


1.88 It is widely acknowledged that 
the public service is under stress and that 
changes are needed. What has proved 
difficult for the public service is to act 
vigorously on recommendations, with the 
notable exception of the Program Review 
initiative, which was driven by political 
will. Some senior people we consulted 
about implementation pointed out that 
there are many good ideas in the public 
service, but not the corresponding 
consistent bold implementation. 


“We see rapid change and great 
complexity around us, but caution 
and limited flexibility in the way we 
work. This often results in slow, 
limited or no implementation.” 


1.89 Part of the reason for this 
difficulty is that one of the purposes of the 
public service is to ensure consistency, 
stability and “due process” in public 
administration. Another part is that the 
public service cannot implement boldly 
without political support. 
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“One of the principal constraints is 
political pressures. “Leadership” is 
good until the day it embarrasses the 
government, and officials have to 
work within the limits of what their 
ministers will accept.” 


1.90 A further reason for slow 
implementation is that champions of 
change are moved regularly and the 
process of defining policy and direction 
starts again. Frequent movement of 
leaders by rotating them through many 
senior positions, even though this may be 
for developmental purposes, makes it 
difficult for them to focus on long-term 
change initiatives. If there is also a 
departure of many senior, experienced 
people, including deputy ministers, the 
problem is exacerbated. Continuity of 
leadership, and persistence, are required to 
bring about the implementation of needed 
changes. 


1.91 Directions for change have been 
mapped out over time, including studies 
done by the recent deputy minister task 
forces. The time is right to act on what has 
been learned. 


Conclusion 


1.92 The participants in our study all 
were convinced of the importance of 
building on the strengths of the past to 
ensure that Canada enters the twenty-first 
century with a modern, world-class public 
service. The nature of that public service 
is being redefined. The provision of some 
services is being shifted out of the 
traditional public service. In addition, 
reform efforts are continuing to improve 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
public service. 


1.93 At this time, the future size and 
tasks of the public service and of related 
public sector entities, and the 
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organizational approaches to be used, are 
still open questions. On a case-by-case 
basis, the government is making decisions 
on which functions should remain in the 
core public service and which should 
migrate elsewhere, and what the nature of 
their relationship with minsters should be. 
This warrants further debate and 
discussion. 


1.94 The public service, regardless of 
its size and composition, must remain 
contemporary in its approach to 
management systems and procedures. Its 
recruitment and compensation, the use of 
technology, and the push to administrative 
efficiency need to be in line with those of 
other large organizations in Canada. 


1.95 Four areas require particular 
attention: 


e Renewing and rejuvenating the work 
force in the public service — ensuring a 
vibrant public service for the twenty-first 
century. 


e Resolving long-standing human 
resource management issues — removing 
barriers to the management of people. 


e Establishing a more constructive 
dialogue on performance — dealing fairly 
and effectively with individual shortfalls 
in the context of overall performance. 


e Continuity of leadership, and 
persistence in moving forward — 
demonstrating perseverance in direction, 
and congruence between words and deeds. 


1.96 Action is required because in the 
face of rapid change the public service 
cannot afford to stagnate. It may not get 
everything right the first time. It needs to 
explore, experiment and implement. And 
it needs to learn from its actions so that it 
can become more competent at changing, 
adapting and progressing, and at 
maintaining a productive fit with its 
changing environment. 
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The public service will 
need to engage in 
discussion with its 
partners: government, 
Parliament and 
citizens. 


1.97 In resolving some of the more 
fundamental issues, the public service will 
need to engage in discussion with its 
partners: government, Parliament and 
citizens. 


1.98 We have noted throughout this 
chapter that new realities are challenging 
government and its institutions. Fiscal 
pressures, globalization, new technology, 
complexity and accelerating change are 
all sources of pressure for change. In 
addition, budgets have been reduced and 
programs and staff significantly 
downsized. At the same time, public 
confidence in government has declined. 
Canadians criticize it as costly and 
unresponsive. They demand a competent 
and efficient public service that will serve 
them well, now and in the future. 


1.99 Government has responded to 
these challenges with various studies, 
strategies and a range of initiatives. 
Through Program Review, it looked at the 
size, Scope, composition and cost of 
departments and agencies. Through 
deputy minister task forces it explored the 
alternative service delivery structures and 
other areas. Through La Reléve, a recently 
announced initiative, it is attempting to 
attract, retain and motivate a talented and 
dedicated work force. 


1.100 As our study points out, 
persistent and ongoing effort is required to 
rejuvenate the work force, address a 
number of long-standing human resource 
management issues, develop a more 
constructive dialogue on performance, and 
maintain the public service as a vibrant 
institution. 


Treasury Board Secretariat’s comments: 


e The chapter provides a very good 
representation of the responsibilities 
of the public service, the environment 
in which it operates and the pressures 
it faces, and the high degree of 


professionalism that individual public 
servants bring to their responsibil- 
ities. We could not agree more that a 
“vigorous public service” makes a 
significant contribution, indeed is 
essential, to the well-being of 
Canadian society. It is also interesting 
to note that most of the issues 
identified by the Auditor General are 
not unique to the Government and 
Public Service of Canada, but are in 
fact variations of the same concerns 
facing most Western governments. 


The last few years have been difficult 
ones for public servants as they have 
been professionally and personally 
affected by changes in the priorities, 
programs and structures of the federal 
government. Yet, our very success in 
meeting our fiscal and Program 
Review objectives is due in large part 
to the skill, dedication and 
contribution of public service 
employees. 


With respect to the specific 
recommendations contained in this 
chapter, work is under way to address 
many of the issues identified. For 
example; 


e Renewing and rejuvenating the 
work force in the public service. 
We are developing and 
implementing the La Reléve 
initiative, which is a series of 
service-wide and organization- 
specific activities to ensure 
continuing leadership in the 
public service, to strengthen our 
policy capacity, to improve 
career mobility and development 
opportunities for employees and 
to provide a work environment 
that is both supportive of 
individuals and enables them to 
make their best contributions. 


e Resolving long-standing human 
resource management issues to 
remove barriers to the 


management of people. We are 


simplifying and modernizing our 
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classification and job evaluation ° 
system, which will be a critical 
underpinning of other reforms to 
the human resource management 
framework; we have returned to 
collective bargaining after a 
six-year hiatus and we are 
working with the public service 
unions to simplify and improve 
the collective bargaining process 
itself. We recognize the need to 
examine other fundamental 
reforms and will do so. 


e Establishing a more constructive 


dialogue on performance. 
Through the Improved Reporting 


to Parliament project, we are 
making the information we 
provide to Parliament on 
government plans, priorities and 
results achieved more accessible 
and more understandable. Sixteen 
pilot reports were part of this e 
year’s Main Estimates exercise. 
We continue to place emphasis on 
quality-of-service initiatives, a 
major component of which is the 
development of service standards 
in consultation with clients and 
citizens. 
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Continuity in leadership and 
persistence in moving forward. 
We are addressing this partially 
through the La Reléve initiative 
and programs to replenish and 
develop the leadership cadre of 
the public service; the President 
of the Treasury Board has 
established an Advisory 
Committee of private, voluntary 
and labour sector representatives 
to advise him on executive 
compensation issues; and action 
plans for the implementation of 
the deputy minister task forces 
have been developed. We 
recognize that change requires 
persistence and we are fully 
prepared to provide that 
commitment “over the long 
haul”. 


Two recent publications that deal with 
many of these issues may be of 
interest to readers. They are “Getting 
Government Right: Governing for 
Canadians” (February 20, 1997) and 
“The Fourth Annual Report to the 
Prime Minister on the Public Service 
of Canada” (February 3, 1997). 
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% About the Study 


Objective 


This study was undertaken to draw to Parliament’s attention some of the areas that we believe are particularly 
important to the continued well-being of the Canadian federal public service. This Office shares Parliament’s 
interest in maintaining a competent and efficient federal public service that will serve Canadians well, now 
and in the future. 


| Approach and Methodology 


The chapter is based on the results of discussions with some 125 executives and other individuals, mostly 
inside the public service. It is also based on the findings of other work carried out by our Office over time. It 
is further based on an extensive review of the public management literature, and consultations with 
researchers who work in the area of public administration. The study included focus group discussions, and 
meetings with provincial government officials, union executives and international practitioners. 


Study Team 


Alick Andrews 
Otto Brodtrick 
John Holmes 
Jacques Goyer 
John Mayne 
Henno Moenting 
Peter Simeoni 
Glenn Wheeler 


For information, please contact Maria Barrados, the responsible Assistant Auditor General. 
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Financial Management: 
Developing a Capability Model 


Assistant Auditor General: Douglas G. Timmins 
Responsible Auditor: Hugh A. McRoberts 


Main Points 


2.1 The environment within which the government is operating today is rapidly changing. The effects of 
limited resources, downsizing and delayering are placing greater demands on the government in providing 
services to Canadian taxpayers. Within this environment, the need for effective financial management has never 
been greater. Financial management plays a critical role in contributing to the government’s achievement of its 
goals of reducing its costs and improving its financial position. 


2.2 Despite the number of royal commissions, audits, studies and Treasury Board Secretariat initiatives over 
the years, achieving effective financial management in government organizations remains, in our view, a top 
priority that requires ongoing attention. With each Report of the Auditor General, we continue to observe and 
report to Parliament on significant problems, across a broad range of government operations, that occur as a 
consequence of failings in financial management. 


2.3 These issues represent, in our view, a continuing basis of concern and raise important questions about the 
state of financial management in the government. Not the least of these is the question of whether our 
observations represent the type of failings that result from doing business in any large organization, or are 
symptomatic of more systemic problems in financial management. Additionally, some ministers continue to 
express to our Office their concern and frustration over the lack of appropriate financial information to support 
strategic decision making. 


2.4 The Office of the Auditor General has had, as a long-standing strategic priority, the goals of encouraging 
better financial management within the federal government and improving the understanding of the role that 
financial management can and should play. It is for this reason that, in conjunction with the Treasury Board 
Secretariat, we have initiated this study. The objective of this study is to build on existing work to develop a 
modern framework that will describe key elements needed for effective financial management and that will 
provide a basis for assessing the state of financial management within departments and agencies. 


2:5 This chapter is the first stage of a study designed to respond to the need for a revitalized financial 
management framework. It is intended to provide a basis for discussion among central agencies, departments and 
our Office. Once complete, the study will provide an agreed-upon framework to assess financial management 
capabilities and to improve the effectiveness of financial management in the federal government. 


2.6 We are very encouraged by the recent initiative of the President of the Treasury Board in establishing an 
Independent Review Panel on Modernization of Comptrollership in the Government of Canada. The Office 
supports the work of the Panel, and we will take the results of its work into account as this study proceeds. 
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Introduction 


The Purpose of This Chapter 


“T have agreed to work with Treasury 
Board and the senior financial 
community to help make financial 
management more effective. This will 
include developing a framework of 
financial management and control 
standards, assessing the current state of 
financial management against these 
standards, determining the skill and 
experience requirements of financial 
staff, and helping develop specific 
measures to advance the state of 
financial management control.” 


November 1995 Report of the 
Auditor General of Canada 


IAG | We have begun, in consultation 
with the Treasury Board Secretariat, a 
study of financial management in the 
federal government. The ultimate 
objective of the study is to develop a 
model of financial management that will 
permit us, the Treasury Board Secretariat 
and departmental managers to assess the 
financial management capability of 
departments against an agreed-upon 
standard. 


2.8 This chapter represents the first 
step in that process. In this chapter, we 
briefly review some of the factors that 
have led us to undertake this endeavour. 
Second, we set out the scope of the project 
and propose a definition of financial 
management and its objectives in the 
government context by way of a Financial 
Management Activity Model. Third, we 
propose an approach to developing a 
methodology for assessing financial 
management capability. This methodology 
is based on an adaptation of the Software 
Engineering Institute’s Capability 
Maturity Model, which was developed by 
it to assess software development firms. 
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We believe that this approach can be 
successfully applied to create a Financial 
Management Capability Model. 


29 At the end of this chapter, we 
indicate the steps in the development 
process that will need to be followed from 
here. Critical among these is widespread 
consultation with financial and operational 
managers throughout government. This 
step is important both to take advantage of 
their wisdom and experience as we 
develop the Model and to help ensure that 
it is widely accepted by the financial 
community once it has been completed. 
The ideas in this chapter are not being 
presented as the final word. Rather, we 
hope that these ideas are seen as a first 
word and provide the basis for future 
discussion. Further information on the 
study’s objectives can be found at the end 
of the chapter in the section About the 


Study. In our view, achieving 

effective financial 
Why This Study? 

management across 

A long-standing concern government 
2.10 Despite 2 an of royal organizations remains 
commissions, audits, studies and Treasury Das 
Board Secretariat initiatives over the a top priority that 


years, achieving effective financial 
management across government 
organizations remains, in our view, a top 
priority that continues to require senior 
management attention. The effectiveness 
of financial management still varies 
among organizations and often within an 
organization over time. 


continues to require 
senior management 
attention. 


2.11 The Office of the Auditor 
General continues to observe and report 
on significant problems, across a broad 
range of government operations, that 
occur as a consequence of failings in 
financial management practices. 
Examples include: 


e alack of financial information for 
managing resources and controlling costs, 
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Increasingly, there is a 
demand for complete, 
accurate and timely 
financial information. 


2-8 


which results in decisions being made 
without knowing the financial 
consequences of those decisions. 
Illustrations of this weakness were 
reported in Chapter 17 of our September 
1996 Report, “Human Resources 
Development Canada — Canada Pension 
Plan: Disability” and in Chapter 32 of our 
November 1996 Report, “Canadian 
Heritage — Parks Canada: Management of 
Historic Canals”’; 


e instances of insufficient involvement 
of senior financial officers in important 
decisions, with significant operational and 
financial implications. An illustration of 
the consequences of this weakness was 
reported in Chapter 15 of our 1993 
Report, “Department of Fisheries and 
Oceans: Northern Cod Adjustment and 
Recovery Program”; 


e inadequate information for 
management of fixed assets, which results 
in excess inventory. The estimated cost 
savings of eliminating unnecessary 
inventory could be up to $1.25 billion. 
This example was reported in Chapter 23 
of our November 1996 Report, “Materiel 
Management in the Federal Government”; 
and 


e inadequate activity-based 
management information to support the 
determination of user fees. An illustration 
of the impact of this issue was reported in 
Chapter 32 of our November 1996 Report, 
“Canadian Heritage — Parks Canada: 
Management of Historic Canals”. 


2.12 These observations and many 
others raise questions concerning the 
strength of financial management in the 
federal government. For instance: 


e Are financial controls adequate? 


e Do managers fully understand what 
government programs/services cost? 


¢ Do ministers and deputy ministers 
have the financial information, advice and 
support they need for decision making and 


for meeting their obligations to account 
for the use of public money? 


e Are accountability relationships 
clearly established and understood so that 
managers are held to account for the 
financial impact of their decisions? 


e Does the management culture within 
the federal government understand, value 
and recognize the important role that 
financial management can and should play 
in assisting departments to achieve their 
objectives? 


e Do the consequences flowing from 
failures in financial management provide 
an incentive for managers to pay attention 
to these issues? 


e Are there impediments to effective 
comptrollership within the federal 
government? 


Increased demand for financial 
information 


2.13 Increasingly, there is a demand 
for complete, accurate and timely 
financial information that, when combined 
with meaningful performance information, 
allows management and parliamentarians 
to put the cost of government programs in 
perspective. Some ministers have 
expressed to our Office their concern and 
frustration over the lack of appropriate 
financial information to support strategic 
decision making. 


2.14 
to alternative forms of service delivery, 
the demand for reliable financial and 


Similarly, as government moves 


performance information to support 
strategic decision making is expected to 
increase. Both financial and performance 
information will increasingly be required 
to support such decisions as the 
implementation of user fees to recover 
costs or to assess alternative program 
delivery strategies. 
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Systemic weaknesses or isolated 
instances? 


2.15 Consideration of this issue raises 
one further question. Do the observations 
noted above signal serious systemic 
weaknesses in the structure of financial 
management, or are they merely isolated 
instances? On the one hand, if one judges 
the financial management capability of 
the government solely by the reports of 
financial management failings, then one 
could be led to be concerned. On the other 
hand, the Government of Canada is a very 
large organization in which many 
important financial management decisions 
are made every day. Viewed in this 
context, one could reasonably expect that 
even in an organization in which the 
overall level of financial management is 
satisfactory, a certain number of bad 
decisions could be made. This study is 
intended to provide a perspective that will 
permit us to put our observations in 
context and respond to the questions 
posed. 


2.16 Current assessment. The 
Financial Administration Act, Treasury 
Board policies and Receiver General 
directives have established at great length, 
and often in great detail, the standards for 
financial management in the federal 
government. To date, financial 
management activities in departments and 
agencies have largely focussed on 
complying with directives from central 
agencies, adhering to control processes 
and ensuring that resources are used in 
compliance with legislative authorities. 


2.17 In essence, many organizations 
have employed a largely mechanical 
approach to financial management 
functions. Although this approach may 
ensure that these functions are performed 
in accordance with established directives, 
it does not ensure that operational 
managers recognize and understand their 


ces 
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broader financial management 
responsibilities. Similarly, this approach 
does not ensure that financial management 
activities become integrated into 
departmental operations and assist the 
organization in achieving its intended 
results at “reasonable” cost in terms of 
human, technical and financial resources. 
Nor does this approach enable the 


function to place the financial 


implications of decisions, directives or 
policies front and centre for management 
to consider. In other words, at the point 
where an organization makes significant 
operational decisions, financial 
management staff are not routinely asked 
to provide the analysis and advice for 
senior management to assess the financial 
consequences of these decisions. 


2.18 
financial management within government 


To date, the effectiveness of 


organizations has rested, to a large extent, 
on the strength, willpower and initiatives 
of individual senior financial officers. Yet 
such initiatives have not always been 
sustainable after those individuals have 
left the organization. In other words, an 
individual’s initiatives are often not 
enough to “institutionalize” effective 
financial management within an 
organization. 


This study is intended 
to provide perspective 
on some fundamental 
questions. 


2.19 In discussions with Treasury 
Board Secretariat officials, we agreed that 
based on the evidence currently available, 
neither we nor they could reliably answer 
the questions raised. At the same time, we 
agreed that more knowledge is essential to 
be able to put in perspective the failures in 
financial control that came to our 
attention, to provide a systematic basis for 
improving the quality of financial 
management, and to be able to provide 
information to Parliament on the control 
of the public purse. The purpose of this 
study is to develop a methodology that 
will permit a systematic assessment of the 
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financial management capabilities of 
departments and agencies. 


Developing a new approach 


2.20 In order to put financial 
management issues in perspective, the 
Office of the Auditor General would like 
to be able to draw broad conclusions on 
the government’s financial management 
capability. However, existing assessment 
methodologies have tended to follow a 
piecemeal approach — focussing on 
analyzing only particular aspects of 
financial management. They do not 
provide an analysis or assessment of the 
general state of financial management in 
the federal government. Although existing 
methodologies include criteria for 
effective financial management, they do 
not provide a tool for organizations to 
determine what type or level of financial 
management they need. Nor do they 
provide guidance to organizations on how 
to improve financial management 
functions, where necessary. 


2.21 Additionally, most of the existing 
approaches to assessing financial 
management have their origins in the 
private sector and tend to emphasize 
issues, concerns and expectations more 
appropriate to that environment than to 
the ongoing realities of public sector 
management. Put simply, in the private 
sector, management spends money in 
order to generate money. The measures 
used to monitor money spent versus 
money generated, such as net profit, return 
on investment and increased share values, 
are key performance indicators for 
managers that are closely monitored by 
them on an ongoing basis. 


Apap) In the public sector, money is 
raised through taxes so that it can be spent 
to achieve the objectives of the 
government. For the public sector 
manager, money is one of several 


resources that are blended and brought to 
bear on program objectives. As such, 
financial information acts much like a fuel 
gauge — something to be consulted 
occasionally, and more often near the end 
of the trip to be sure that there will be 
enough fuel left to make it to the gas 
station. The more important information 
for the public sector manager relates the 
costs of program delivery to the degree of 
objective attainment. This information is 
more difficult to create and, if it were 
available, could be obtained only 
occasionally. All of this means that 
financial management in the private sector 
and public sector takes on very different 
forms and appearances. Although the 
forms may occasionally provide a 
comforting sense of familiarity looking 
from one sector to the other, their content 
is often significantly different. 


2.23 Finally, the piecemeal approach 
to assessing financial management ignores 
the interrelationships of financial 
management and other components of 
organizational control, which together are 
essential for overall effective management 
of an organization. We believe that 
understanding these relationships is 
critical. Good financial management is 
more than just the sum of the pieces. 


2.24 In saying this, it is not our intent 
to dismiss the work that has been done. 
The issues raised are important. Rather, 
our intent is to build upon the existing 
work and to give it a structure that will 
meet current needs. 


New approaches to control models 


2.29 The impact of technology and the 
flattening of the traditional organizational 
pyramid structure demand more reliance 
on control through informal means such as 
shared values, shared vision and open 
communication. As a result, in today’s 
business environment, the term “control” 
has sometimes taken on a broader 
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meaning than just internal control over 
transactions and financial reporting. This 
growing (and possibly necessary) reliance 
on informal controls, based on shared 
values and effective communication, is 
important in compensating for reductions 
in formal checks and balances. 
Additionally, these changes have placed 
increasing importance on strong and clear 
accountability arrangements supported by 
systems that will produce valid and timely 
information on results. 


2.26 In response to this trend, the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants (CICA) established the 
Criteria of Control Board (CoCo). Its role 
is to provide guidance to organizations on 
designing, assessing and reporting on their 
control systems. This guidance reflects the 
broader concept of control as a key 
element of good management. It describes 
and defines control in a manner that goes 
beyond traditional internal accounting 
controls. It also includes criteria for 
overall effective control in an 
organization, which includes the 
achievement of results and the financial 
performance associated with achieving 
these results. 


2.27 Similar guidance has also been 
developed and issued by other 
professional bodies, for example: Internal 
Control — Integrated Framework, issued 
by the Committee of Sponsoring 
Organizations of the Treadway 
Commission in the United States; and the 
Cadbury report, issued in the United 
Kingdom. 


2.28 
together with the changing nature of 
government, indicate a need for a 
revitalized framework for financial 
management. The framework being 
proposed in this study is intended to 
recognize the role of financial 


All of these concerns and trends, 
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management within the broader concepts 
of organizational control. 


Initiatives to Improve Financial 
Management 


2.29 The Office of the Auditor 
General has set, as a long-standing 
strategic priority, the goals of influencing 


- the quality of financial management and 


control within the federal government and 
improving the understanding of the role 
that financial management can and should 


play. 


2.30 As discussed earlier, our concern 
led us to our decision to work together 
with the Treasury Board Secretariat to 
begin the present study. We believe that, 
as part of moving forward, our Office and 
the government need baseline information 
about departments’ financial management 
capability. This study is a first step in 
getting that information. As the study 
progresses, and as resources become 
available, the Treasury Board Secretariat 
has indicated its desire to be more closely 
involved in this project. We welcome this 
co-operation. 


2.31 The President of the Treasury 
Board has created an Independent Review 
Panel on Modernization of 
Comptrollership. Its task is to review and 
report on how the comptrollership 
function should evolve to reflect the 
changing business and operating needs of 
the government. The Panel was created 
because of the profound changes the 
government is undergoing in how it 
operates, the resources available to it, and 
the challenges, risks and opportunities 
facing it. The Panel’s work is considered 
to be pivotal in helping government 
deliver on its commitment to provide 
more effective financial management. The 
Panel has indicated it will consult broadly 
on key aspects of comptrollership, 
including: 
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e financial management; 


e accountability and performance 
reporting; 


e audits and reviews; and 


e related areas such as financial 
information and public sector 
management. 


2.32 We have been informed that the 
decision to establish a high-profile Panel 
like this reflects the seriousness with 
which Treasury Board Secretariat officials 
view the concerns that we have raised 
about financial management. The Office is 
committed to working with the 
Independent Panel and the Treasury Board 
Secretariat in achieving better financial 
management in the Government of 
Canada. The Panel’s report will be taken 
into account as this study progresses. We 
will be interested in seeing the extent to 
which the Panel addresses the questions 
raised in paragraph 2.12. 


Developing a Financial 
Management Model 


Defining Financial Management 


2.33 Experience has shown that 
financial management is a term that has 
almost as many meanings as there are 
people who use it. Indeed, the lack of 
clarity about what the term encompasses 
has probably contributed to the difficulties 
in making progress in the area over the 
years. Accordingly, we have begun our 
study by suggesting a definition of 
financial management in terms of the 
activities that we believe it includes. In 
the private sector, financial management 
is often thought of as including two areas 
of activity frequently covered by the terms 
“treasury” and “comptrollership”. In 
government, the activities usually 
associated with the treasury function, such 


as cash flow management, debt 
management, investment and corporate 
budgeting, are carried out jointly by 
central agencies - the Department of 
Finance, Receiver General and the 
Treasury Board Secretariat. Our current 
study excludes these activities from its 
scope. Thus our definition of financial 
management is intended to refer only to 
those financial management activities that 
are carried out in the departments and 
agencies of the government. We have also 
excluded, at this time, the issues of 
financial management in Crown 
corporations. 


2.34 Financial management in 
departments and agencies is an important 
component of what financial and program 
managers do in delivering programs 
within their organizations. Specifically, in 
carrying out their financial management 
responsibilities, the managers’ role is to: 


e identify and manage financial risks; 


e have available, on a timely basis, 
relevant, accurate and reliable information 
that allows them to understand the 
financial implications of decisions before 
making them; 


e report on financial and operational 
results (see Chapter 3 for a current 
assessment of the central accounting 
function); and 


e protect against fraud, financial 
negligence, violation of financial rules or 
principles, and losses of assets or public 
money. 


2.35 Effective financial management 
is therefore a critical activity that helps an 
organization assess the cost of achieving 
its objectives, account for the results of its 
operations and discharge its accountability 
obligations. 


2.36 The essential activities and 
components of financial management are 
illustrated in Exhibit 2.1, the Financial 
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Management Activity Model. While not 
specifically set out in the Exhibit, the 
Activity Model also includes the informal 
controls and practices that are essential 
components of the overall management 
framework and hence can have a critical 
effect on how financial management will 
function in a particular organization. 


These components include: 


* organizational environment; 


¢ human resources policies and 
practices; and 


* communication practices through 
which the organization’s objectives and 
purposes are communicated. 


2.37 


There are several key processes 


that underlie the Financial Management 


Activity Model. They include: 


e the expenditure and revenue cycles; 


¢ cost accounting; 


e payroll and benefits accounting; 


ae ee eee 
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e providing support for performance 
measurement and reporting; 


¢ financial reporting; 


¢ financial planning and budgeting; 
and 


e asset and liability management. 


2.38 The responsibility for these 
processes and functions is not restricted to 
departmental financial managers. Some of 
the responsibility will also extend to 
departmental operational and program 
managers, depending on the nature of the 
department. 


2.39 Exhibit 2.2 extends the Financial 
Management Activity Model by 
illustrating how the activities and 
components of financial management are ~ 
related to the specific objectives of 
financial management, which in turn link 
to the broader objectives of financial 
management: 


e managing financial risks; 
e serving accountability; and 


e supporting operational decisions. 


Exhibit 2.1 


Financial Management Activity Model 


Financial Management 


| 


Financial Control | 


+ 


Financial Information Financial Analysis | 


Historical 
Financial 
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Financial 5 : 
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Financial Prospective 
Control Budgeting Planning Financial 
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Study Approach 


2.40 This study is designed to respond 
to the need that we and the Treasury 
Board Secretariat have identified for a 
methodology that will permit us to 


Exhibit 2.2 


Financial Management Activity Model Linked 
to Objectives of Financial Management 


Financial Management | 


reliably assess the financial management 
capability of departments and agencies. 


2.41 In developing this financial 
management framework, we intend to 
work co-operatively with the Treasury 
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To support 
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Board Secretariat and the government 
financial community and to implement a 
process that incorporates extensive 
consultation with the management teams 
within departments and agencies. 


2.42 As part of this study, we are 
developing a Financial Management 
Capability Model that will describe key 
elements needed for effective financial 
management and control. The Model, 
described in more detail below, is not 
intended to provide a definitive answer on 
the expectations for financial management 
in departments. Nor does it prescribe a 
complete approach for assessing financial 
management. Rather, it is intended to 
provide a basis for beginning discussions 
and developing consensus on the essential 
components of effective financial 
management. 


Principles underlying our work 


2.43 The main principles underlying 
this study are the following: 


e Financial management, working in 
concert with other components of an 
effective management framework, should 
be used to assist organizations in 
achieving their objectives and accounting 
for the cost of the results of their 
operations. 


e Management should be responsible 
both for determining the appropriate level 
of financial management capability for its 
organization and for establishing the 
necessary processes and practices needed 
to achieve and maintain this capability. 


e Not every organization requires the 
same level of financial management 
capability. The appropriate level should be 
commensurate with the nature and 
complexity of the organization and the 
risks to which it may be exposed. We 
recognize that “no one size fits all”. 


e Financial management activities 
must be cost-effective. In other words, the 


A 
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cost of maintaining control should be 
commensurate with the risk the controls 
are intended to address. 


The Financial Management 
Capability Model 


2.44 The purpose of the proposed 
Capability Model is to provide a tool that 
a government organization can use to: 


e determine its financial management 
requirements based on the nature, 
complexity and associated risks of its 
operations; 


e assess its financial management 
capabilities against established 
requirements; and 


e identify any gaps between what the 
organization requires and what it is 
capable of, in terms of financial 
management. Having identified these 
gaps, an organization can then address any 
significant imbalance between its 
requirements and its capabilities and, 
subsequently, work toward developing the 
appropriate level of financial management 
capability. 


2.45 As the size or complexity of an 
organization or the risk associated with its 
activities increases, so does the need for 
more sophisticated financial management 
capabilities. The proposed Model will set 
out an evolutionary path that an 
organization can follow in developing 
more sophisticated financial management 
practices, if necessary. It will also show 
the steps needed to progress from a level 
of financial management typical of a 
start-up organization to strong, effective 
financial management practices associated 
with a more mature and complex 


As the size or 
complexity of an 
organization or the 
risk associated with its 
activities increases, so 
does the need for 
more sophisticated 
financial management 
capabilities. 


organization. 


2.46 An important first step in 
addressing financial management issues is 
to treat the entire financial management 
function as a set of integrated business 
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Exhibit 2.3 


Financial Management 
Capability Levels 


Adopted with Permission of the 
Software Engineering Institute of 
Carnegie Mellon University 


Start-Up 
Level 


processes that support the people working 
in the organization in the achievement of 
its objectives. These processes, when 
properly performed, yield an appropriate 
degree or level of financial control. 
Clearly, a fully effective financial 
management framework must consider the 
relationships of all the required tasks, the 
tools and methods used, and the skills, 
training and motivation of the people 
involved. 


2.47 The Model being developed 
proposes to establish a framework for 
strengthening financial management based 
on many small evolutionary steps. These 
steps have been organized into five 
progressive “capability levels’. To 
achieve a level of capability, an 
organization would be expected to satisfy 
all the requirements of that level and any 


Enhanced Financial 
Management Level 


Financial 
Management Level 


preceding levels. As depicted in 
Exhibit 2.3, the five levels of capability 
proposed are: 


e start-up; 

e financial control; 

e enhanced financial control; 

e financial management; and 

e enhanced financial management. 


2.48 We have proposed these levels 
because we believe they: 


e represent reasonable steps or 
building blocks that allow an organization 
to progress toward its appropriate level of 
financial management capability; 


e suggest interim goals for improving 
financial management; and 

e highlight immediate priorities for 
correcting any imbalance between an 


Integral part of 
departmental operations 
Established culture 
Continuous improvement 


Qualitative information for 
decision making 

Start to measure outputs 
Validate quality of information 


Enhanced Financial 
Control Level 


Process defined and 
institutionalized 
Information is quantitative 


Financial 
Control Level 


central requirements 


Ad hoc / chaotic 


Few established controls 


2-16 


Control framework meets 


Financial reporting has 
Public Accounts focus 
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organization’s financial management 
requirements and its actual capabilities. 


Characteristics of the Capability 
Model 


2.49 The Capability Model is being 
designed to be descriptive — not 
prescriptive. When completed, it will not 
tell an organization how to improve its 
financial management practices. Rather it 
will suggest what will be needed to 
achieve a certain level of capability. The 
Model is intended to set out a path for 
making the needed improvements by 
defining the financial management 
requirements for each level. 


2.50 The Model will provide a 
framework for both determining the 
financial management requirements of an 
organization and comparing those 
requirements with the organization’s 
actual capabilities. 


2.51 In addition, the Model should 
reflect specific attributes or financial 
management capabilities that an 
organization at a particular level would 
typically exhibit. An organization could 
be assessed against these attributes to 
determine where it is on the financial 
management continuum according to the 
Model. While at a lower level on the 
capability framework, an organization 
may demonstrate some of the 
characteristics associated with a higher 
level of capability. 


2.52 In summary, the incremental 
improvements or practices at each level of 
the Model are seen as the building blocks 
that allow an organization to establish 
effective financial management, and 
provide guidance for continuous 
improvement. 


ee 
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The Five Proposed Capability 
Levels 


2.53 Each level will profile different 
capabilities in each of the key components 
or activities of financial management 
illustrated in the Financial Management 
Activity Model (Exhibit 2.1). 


- Start-up level 


2.54 The start-up level describes the 
financial management characteristics of a 
new organization or program that has not 
yet established its key policies, practices 
and controls. Accordingly, this level, 
unlike the others, would not be viewed as 
a stable environment in which an 
organization or a program would wish to 
remain. Any accomplishments in 
establishing controls to contribute to the 
achievement of objectives, or the 
achievement of the objectives themselves, 
depend on the often isolated efforts of 
specific individuals, and there is no 
certainty that those accomplishments 
would be repeatable. An organization that 
has experienced dramatic changes in its 
operations — for example, amalgamation 
with another department or the relocation 
of operations — may also be at the 
start-up level of its financial management 
capability if it does not effectively 
manage the increased risks associated with 
the change. 


Financial control level 


2.55 The requirement for departments 
and agencies to comply with central 
agency practices and procedures for 
producing the Public Accounts of Canada 
and to meet the requirements of the 
Central Accounting System should ensure 
that most departments are able to 
maintain, on a consistent basis, a financial 
control framework. This control 
framework would represent the minimum 
requirements to satisfy the Financial 
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Administration Act, Treasury Board 
policies and Receiver General directives. 


2.56 Organizations at this level would 
be fully capable of processing their 
accounts payable. They would have begun 
to establish accounts receivable systems. 
Planning would largely be geared toward 
obtaining approval of appropriations and 
complying with Treasury Board’s 
minimum requirements, that is, the 
Business Plan and Part III of the 
Estimates. Financial information would be 
historically oriented rather than 
future-oriented. Control efforts would 
focus on remaining within the vote and 
not allowing funds to lapse. 


2.57 At this level, organizations’ 
financial management capabilities would 
primarily be focussed on meeting the 
requirements of the Central Accounting 
System in order to have transactions 
processed. 


Enhanced financial control level 


2.58 At the enhanced financial control 
level, an organization’s control processes 
would normally have been tailored to suit 
its needs, as opposed to only satisfying 
minimum requirements. There would also 
be an expectation that a risk-based 
approach to installing controls would be in 
place, with the focus on making them 
cost-effective. Accounts payable and 
receivables, if applicable, would be well 
managed and there would be control over 
assets and liabilities. Management would 
receive historical financial information on 
a timely basis. Analytical information 
would be produced as necessary, and not 
as part of routine financial reporting. 
Planning and budgeting processes would 
be working properly, and the organization 
may occasionally generate future-oriented 
information for decision making. 


2.59 Since analytical information 
would not be routinely generated at this 
level, an organization’s ability to make 
cost-effective decisions may be affected. 


Financial management and enhanced 
financial management levels 


2.60 An organization at one of these 
levels would be expected to be capable of 
maintaining effective financial control. It 
would routinely produce quantitative 
information for decision making (results 
would be reported and measured in terms 
of their effectiveness). At the financial 
management level, the organization would 
have started to recognize and implement 
concepts inherent to effective financial 
management, such as activity-based 
costing, benchmarking and performance 
measurement. However, there would still 
be room to improve the financial control 
and financial system advice and integrate 
or institutionalize financial management 
throughout the organization. This 
integration would involve linking finance 
more closely with program operations. 


2.61 The enhanced financial 
management level would represent a fully 
capable organization where financial 
management and control would be fully 
integrated with departmental operations. 
A financial management culture, as well 
as a process for measuring whether the 
organization has achieved its objectives 
and the cost of doing so, would have been 
firmly established throughout the 
organization. 


2.62 At these levels there would be a 
well-established process, such as a strong 
internal audit function, for providing 
assurance to management that the 
organization is operating as it should. 


Using the Capability Model 


2.63 In keeping with the principle that 
managers are responsible for financial 
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management, we would expect that the 
use of the proposed Capability Model, 
once fully developed, would follow the 
pattern set out in Exhibit 2.4. As a first 
step, we would expect that the senior 
management of an organization would 
systematically analyze the cost and 
effectiveness of each key activity. The 
purpose of this analysis would be for 
management to determine three things: 


e what financial risks it faces and 
which ones must be controlled; 


e what financial information the 
organization needs to meet both internal 
and external accountability requirements; 
and 


e what financial information it needs 
to support its operational and policy 
responsibilities. 


2.64 The second step would be for 
management to determine, based on the 
results of its assessment, the level of 
financial management capability it needs 
to meet its responsibilities. This step 
would establish the required level of 
financial management capability for the 


organization in light of its responsibilities. 


Management systematically 
assesses financial risk, and 

business and accountability 
financial information needs 


Management determines the 
necessary capability level in 
each process area to respond 
to identified risks and needs 


Management assesses 
actual capability against 
necessary capability as 
determined above 
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That level would be expected to vary 
substantially among departments and 
agencies. For some (mainly small 
agencies whose major financial activities 
focus on payroll), the basic financial 
control level of capability might be 
sufficient. However, organizations with 
operations involving largely expenditures 
and policy formation might well find that 
they require an enhanced financial control 
capability. The largest and most complex 
organizations may determine that they 
need to attain the financial management or 
enhanced financial management levels. 


2.65 As shown in Exhibit 2.4, the third 
step would be for management to assess 
the organization’s capability in each 
process area. This assessment would likely 
involve a combination of traditional 
internal audit and review procedures and 
self-assessment of controls. 


2.66 If the assessment process reveals 
a discrepancy between the necessary level 
of capability and the actual level, 
management would be expected to review 
its earlier analysis to determine whether 
the discrepancy is the result of either a 
deficiency needing to be remedied or an 


Exhibit 2.4 


Expected Roles and 
Responsibilities in the 
Financial Management 

Capability Process 


assessed capability 
match necessary 


Reassess 
necessary 
capability. 
Change? 
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overstatement of the required capability. 
In either instance, the discrepancy would 
need to be resolved. 


2.67 Auditors can also use the 
Capability Model and the process to assess 
an organization’s level of financial 
management capability relative to its 
requirements. As development of the 
Model proceeds, assessment tools and 
guidelines will be developed to support an 
assessment process. 


A Process of Consultation 


2.68 In developing the Financial 
Management Capability Model, we 
recognize that how we will achieve our 
objectives is as important as achieving the 
objectives themselves. To this end, a 
critical component of our work will be 
extensive consultation with central 
agencies and financial and operational 
managers. 


2.69 All these efforts are intended to 
provide input to the proposed Model, to 
assist in developing a consensus on the 
framework and, ultimately, to contribute 
to the achievement of effective financial 
management within the federal 
government. 


2.70 We intend to carry out this study 
in several stages. The first stage, 
represented by this chapter, was to 
develop the basic elements of a model at a 
fairly high level of abstraction, and to put 
that work out for discussion with public 
servants, parliamentarians, and other 
interested parties. The second stage will 
be to elaborate the basic model by setting 
out for each of the process areas in the 


Activity Model the capabilities expected 
at each level of the Capability Model. 
Again, the results of this work will be the 
basis of consultations. The third stage will 
be to develop detailed assessment criteria 
and to validate them in selected 
departments. Finally, in conjunction with 
the Treasury Board Secretariat and 
departments, we can begin to apply the 
Model to do capability assessments and to 
continually refine the Model to improve 
the effectiveness of financial management 
in the federal government. 


2.71 Our ultimate objective is to be 
able to assess financial management 
capability, both to identify areas where 
improvement will be needed and to be 
able to place in their proper context the 
failures in financial management that our 
Office observes from time to time. We 
believe that doing this will enable us to 
meet our objective of encouraging better 
financial management and to serve both 
Parliament and the public service better. 


Treasury Board Secretariat’s comments: 
The government notes the progress being 
made in developing a model to determine 
requirements and assess capabilities in 
financial management in departments. 
However, as explained in the chapter, in 
view of the profound changes the 
government is undergoing in how it 
operates, the resources available to it, and 
the challenges, risks and opportunities it 
faces, an Independent Review Panel on 
Comptrollership has recently been 
established that will review and make 
recommendations on the comptrollership 
function within the government. The 
government will wish to consider the 
recommendations from the Independent 
Review Panel before committing to 
implementation of such a model. 
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ty About the Study 


Objectives 


The focus of this study is the financial management and control activities of departments and agencies. 
In carrying out this study, our Office, in conjunction with departments and central agencies, wants to develop: 
e acommon understanding of what is meant by financial management in government organizations (to 


date, any consensus has been only at a very high level); 


e a basis for creating and institutionalizing an effective financial management model, with input and 
feedback from financial and operational managers; and 


@ anew, systematic method that could be used to assess the general state of financial management in 
government and to provide organizations with guidance for improvement. 


Study Team 


P. Elaine Grout-Brown 
Christine S. Kelly 
Joyce C.S. Ku 

Bruce C. Sloan 


For information, please contact Hugh McRoberts, the responsible auditor. 
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Management of the 
Government’s Accounting 
Function: A Central Agency 
Bee Ur Gece Ron Lh onsor Perspective 


Responsible Auditor: John Hodgins 


Main Points 


3.1 The accounting function provides essential information for managing the government and for reporting 
financial results to Parliament, Canadians and other interested parties. 


3.2 Although the accounting systems are out-of-date technically, they continue to produce annual financial 
statements for the government that are credible, understandable and useful. In fact, in the past decade the function 
has undergone significant improvements and efficiencies that have, among other things, placed Canada at the 
forefront internationally in this type of reporting. 


a3 However, the ability of the accounting function to analyze and interpret financial information throughout 
the year needs to be strengthened in order to forecast financial results of that year and budget figures for the 
following year. 


3.4 In response to these needs, the government is making extensive changes to its accounting function by 
implementing a Financial Information Strategy. The Strategy should help modernize and strengthen the 
accounting function. While we agree with the changes being undertaken through the Strategy, we believe that 
more is needed. 


35 Specifically, we believe that the government should prepare and publish its financial reports in a more 
timely fashion, and consider other strategies to enhance the usefulness and credibility of its monthly or quarterly 
reports. 


3.6 In view of the significant changes under way and planned, we continue to believe that the government 
should amalgamate its central accounting function and take immediate steps to assess the capability of accounting 
groups within departments and agencies to implement new systems and accrual accounting. 


Syl The government has established an Independent Panel on Modernizing Comptrollership in the 
Government of Canada. The Panel may wish to consider our findings and recommendations as part of its work. 
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Introduction 
Why is accounting important? 


3.8 Most organizations account for 
their activities and financial transactions 
in one way or another. For individuals, 
accounting data can also be extremely 
important. Whether purchasing a home 
and taking out a mortgage, or budgeting 
for groceries, we need to know our current 
income and past spending patterns in 
order to carry out sound financial 
planning. The more complete and 
consistent our personal accounting 
information, the more informed our 
financial decisions will be, and the more 
reliable our financial forecasts. 


= Fe] In the business world, an annual 
report and financial statements provide a 
concise Overview of a company’s 
activities and financial performance. This 
information is extremely important to 
current and potential shareholders in 
deciding whether to buy or sell the 
company’s stock. For management, 
accounting information helps in assessing 
which business lines should be promoted 
or cut back and what other actions are 
needed to increase overall corporate net 
worth. 


3.10 Similarly, in the public sector, 
annual reports and summary financial 
statements help users understand the 
overall size of governments; the nature, 
scope, financing, costs and impacts of 
their activities; and the extent to which 
targets for overall revenues, spending and 
borrowing have been met. 


S.A In government, accounting 
information enables legislators to hold 
governments accountable for their actions, 
both at the program level and in the 
aggregate. Chapter 5, “Reporting 
Performance in the Expenditure 
Management System”, deals with 


—————— 
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reporting on what programs are achieving. 
But it is not enough to know what each 
program of government is achieving, 
without knowing whether the aggregate of 
all programs is financially sustainable. 


3.12 Accounting information provides 
both an historical overview of where a 
government stands financially at a point in 
time and a tool for predicting the future. 
In this respect, users need to have 
confidence in their government’s 
accounting information. Lack of 
confidence, for whatever reason, could 
cause economic malaise, such as 
disproportionate fluctuations in the value 
of a nation’s currency or in interest rates. 


3.13 In summary, accounting 
information is an important part of the 
accountability and communication process 
for both individuals and organizations, 
including government, in determining and 
evaluating financial health. 


Accounting and 
financial statements 
help Canadians and 
legislators hold 
governments 
accountable and 
evaluate their financial 
health. 


The purpose of this study 


3.14 The purpose of this study was to 
inform members of Parliament about the 
importance and quality of the 
government’s accounting function and the 
significant challenges it faces, and to 
identify concerns and make 
recommendations to improve the function. 


3.15 When considering the 
government’s accounting function, one 
can look at information at two levels — 
for the government overall and for each of 
its departments, agencies and Crown 
corporations. Both levels of information 
are important. However, this chapter 
addresses information only at the overall 
government level, that is, from a central 
agency perspective. 


3.16 At the departmental level, the 
Office of the Auditor General, in 
conjunction with the Treasury Board 
Secretariat, is developing a Financial 
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Good accounting 
functions efficiently 
produce credible, 
understandable, useful 
and timely information 
that is subject to 
analysis. 


Management Capability Model. The 
Model should permit an organization to 
compare its financial management 
requirements with its capabilities. The 
process for developing and using 
departmental and agency accounting 
information is part of the Model. An 
overview is included in Chapter 2, 
“Financial Management: Developing A 
Capability Model”. 


3.17 The findings and conclusion 
presented in this chapter are based on a 
review of the central agencies’ roles and 
responsibilities, interviews with 
government officials responsible for the 
central accounting function, and 
interviews with officials in private sector 
companies, provincial governments and 
other national governments. We also 
researched existing literature on the 
subject. Further details on the study are 
presented at the end of the chapter in 
About the Study. 


What are the characteristics of a good 
accounting function? 


3.18 An accounting function 
comprises many things. It includes the 
organization’s accounting rules, normally 
referred to as generally accepted 
accounting principles. In the private 
sector, those principles are established by 
the Accounting Standards Board of the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, while for governments in 
Canada they are being developed by that 
Institute’s Public Sector Accounting and 
Auditing Board. The accounting function 
also includes accounting procedures or 
methods of applying those principles, the 
actual accounting records and the 
accounting system that produces those 
records, and the reports, such as financial 
statements, generated from the accounting 
records. 


3-8 


Bel by Above all else, the accounting 
function includes people, who make all of 
this happen and who explain the numbers 
and use them to support decisions with 
financial analysis, anticipate problems and 
recommend corrective action. 


3.20 A good accounting function 
normally has the following interconnected 
characteristics: 


e It produces credible financial 
information that is understandable, 
useful, and available on a timely basis. 


e The financial information is 
subjected to analysis by the people in the 
accounting function, with resultant advice 
integrated into the decision-making 
process. 


e The financial information is 
assembled with efficiency, using 
technology to the greatest extent possible. 


3.21 We have ascertained these 
characteristics from the Canadian Institute 
of Chartered Accountants’ Handbook and 
guidance by similar professional 
organizations worldwide, from accounting 
literature, and from discussions with 
accounting and auditing professionals both 
within Canada and abroad. Each of these 
characteristics is explained in the 
following paragraphs. 


3.22 Credible. Financial information 
produced by the accounting function, both 
for internal use and for publication 
externally, should reflect financial reality. 
Put simply, users must be able to believe 
it. Credible financial information is 
achieved through the consistent 
application of generally accepted 
accounting principles. Credibility is also 
evidenced through an opinion, without 
qualification or reservation, from an 
independent auditor. Generally accepted 
accounting principles provide objective 
standards of good accounting and 
reporting practice that organizations can 
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use to prepare their financial statements 
and that auditors can use to assess them. 


3.23 Understandable. The financial 
information produced by the accounting 
function should be concise, succinct and 
crafted in a way that users with a 
reasonable knowledge of the organization 
can understand. It should contain enough 
information for analysis, but not too much 
detail. In other words, users should not be 
intimidated by massive amounts of detail 
when they simply need a financial 
overview. However, because more 
detailed information is often required, the 
accounting function should provide a trail 
to the source of that information. 


3.24 Useful. User-friendly indicators 
of financial health can help readers of 
government financial statements 
recognize the significance of the very 
large numbers shown. In the private 
sector, “earnings per share” and 
“debt-to-equity” ratios have evolved over 
time to make summary financial 
information useful. In government, the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants is researching indicators for 
this purpose; results of this research are 
expected soon. 


3.25 Timely. To have a chance of 
making a difference or influencing events, 
sound financial decisions must be made as 
soon as possible after problems are 
identified. The financial information 
produced by the accounting function 
should therefore be made available, in 
final form, as soon as possible after the 
reporting period ends, taking into account 
the costs of doing so. 


3.26 Analysis. Good accounting 
functions should be integrated into 
management decision making. With the 
advances in technology, transaction 
processing requires less manual 
intervention, thereby freeing up 
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accounting resources to analyze and 
interpret financial information and to 
make recommendations to management. 
Increasingly, accounting functions are 
more focussed on the future than on the 
past. 


59 48 | Efficiency. Financial information 
should be accumulated and reported as 
quickly and economically as possible, and 
should be capable of timely use for 
analytical purposes. Little time should be 
required to process period-end 
adjustments. Resources in the accounting 
function can thus devote more time to 
analysis and advice. 


3.28 In this chapter, we assess the 
government’s present accounting function 
against these characteristics. As noted, the 
government does well in certain areas and 
not so well in others; however, actions are 
under way to strengthen areas where 


improvement is required. The Receiver General 


function, the Treasury 
Board Secretariat, and 
Finance are jointly 
responsible for the 
government's 
accounting function. 


Study Findings 


How Does the Government of 
Canada Do Its Accounting? 


Accounting function framework 


3.29 The Government of Canada’s 
central accounting function is shared by 
three entities: the Receiver General 
function in Public Works and Government 
Services Canada, the Treasury Board 
Secretariat and the Department of 
Finance. Exhibit 3.1 summarizes the 
overall framework for the accounting 
function in the Government of Canada. 


3.30 The Receiver General is also the 
Minister of Public Works and Government 
Services Canada. The bulk of the 
activities in the central accounting 
function are carried out by the Receiver 
General function within that department. 
It maintains and operates the 
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Exhibit 3.1 


government-wide Central Accounting 
System. It establishes and communicates 
accounting procedures to departments, 
agencies and Crown corporations and 
provides guidance on their application. It 
also produces interim financial reports and 
the Public Accounts of Canada. The 
Central Accounting and Reporting Sector 
of the Receiver General function employs 
82 accountants, systems specialists and 
operational managers. 


3.31 The Treasury Board Secretariat 
establishes and communicates accounting 
policies to departments and agencies and 
provides guidance on their application. It 
provides direction to the Receiver General 
function on the form and content of the 
Public Accounts, establishes various 
accounting estimates, establishes the form 
and content of the government’s financial 


Framework of the Accounting Function of the Government of Canada 


Public Sector 
Accounting and 
Auditing Board 


FINANCE 


Government 
Departments 


Crown 
Corporations 


statements and maintains liaison with the 
Office of the Auditor General. The 
Government Accounting Policy Division 
of the Treasury Board Secretariat carries 
out these responsibilities and employs six 
accountants. 


3.32 The Department of Finance has 
broad responsibility for matters relating to 
the financial affairs of Canada. Along with 
several other responsibilities, the Fiscal 
Policy Division of the Department has the 
primary responsibility for analyzing and 
assessing the financial position of the 
government on an ongoing basis. Based 
on a summary of the cash transactions of 
the government produced by the Receiver 
General function, it prepares and 
publishes The Fiscal Monitor monthly. At 
year end, the Division produces the 
Annual Financial Report of the 


Fiscal Monitor eon 


y x rams a General 
“ae nnual Financia : 
meshes A Raion Public 
Accounting 
Principles Audit 
Input 
TREASURY BOARD Office of the 
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Government of Canada. In addition, it has 
joint responsibility with the Treasury 
Board Secretariat for the form and content 
of the Public Accounts. The Division 
employs 10 economists to fulfill these 
responsibilities. 


3.33: Departments, agencies and 
Crown corporations are also key elements 
of the overall framework of the 
accounting function. Regularly, 
departments verify the completeness of 
the information contained in the Central 
Accounting System. Annually, they 
provide other accounting information to 
the Receiver General function for the 
preparation of the Public Accounts. 
Quarterly and annually, Crown 
corporations provide aggregate accounting 
information to the Receiver General 
function for reporting in the government’s 
financial statements. 


Basis of accounting 


3.34 The government prepares its 
monthly financial statements primarily on 
a “cash basis” and its annual financial 
statements on a “modified accrual” basis. 
Exhibit 3.2 provides a simple explanation 
of the difference between these two bases 
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of accounting and how the government 
proposes to prepare financial statements in 
the future. 


Accounting process 


3.50 At a very simplified level, the 
accounting process of the government is 
depicted in Exhibit 3.3. 


3.36 Departments submit accounting The government 
transactions on a cash basis of accounting produces monthly 
to the Central Accounting System, which : : 
is a 30-year-old aggregate of computer financial statements 
applications that are maintained and on a cash basis of 
operated by the Receiver General : 
function. The input to the System is done acronnungyaag 
using a variety of media ranging from annual financial 
paper batches to more modern means, statements on a 
such as on-line transmissions. ee ‘ 
modified accrual basis 


337 The Receiver General function ; 
of accounting. 


prepares a set of monthly financial 
statements primarily on a cash basis of 
accounting approximately five weeks after 
month end. To accomplish this, staff 
process an average of 100 manual journal 
entries each month after investigating, 
among other issues, transaction coding 
errors made by departments and agencies. 
The Department of Finance analyzes those 
financial statements and publishes them in 


Exhibit 3.2 


Basis of Accounting 


CURRENT PRACTICE PROPOSED PRACTICE 
Monthly Annually - Monthly and Annually 
Cash receipts and non-tax Cash receipts and both tax 
accounts receivable for and non-tax accounts 
amounts owing to the receivable for amounts owing 
Cash receipts government to the government 
less less less | 
payments and adjustments to payments and accounts payable payments and accounts payable 
accounting estimates for amounts owing by for amounts owing by 
the government the government 
= cash basis of accounting = modified accrual basis of accounting = accrual basis of accounting* 


* As described later in this chapter, the government is also proposing to implement full accrual accounting for capital assets. 
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The government's 
accounting process is 
centralized, with 
departments 
submitting cash 
transactions but doing 
little else in the way of 
overall government 
accounting. 


Exhibit 3.3 


Accounting Process 


Accounting 
Transactions 
from 
Departments 
and 
Agencies 


The Fiscal Monitor. This publication 
explains the government’s performance 
compared with the previous year’s results 
for the same period. 


3.38 For year-end reporting, the 
Receiver General function accumulates 
information on liabilities, values of assets 
and accounts receivable in addition to the 
cash data produced in the monthly 
process. This takes six to seven months to 
complete. To produce the financial 
statements and accompanying notes, 
detailed information must be obtained 
from departments, agencies and Crown 
corporations. As a result, more manual 
journal entries than at month end are 
required to produce the government’s 
financial statements on a modified accrual 
basis. 


3.39 The financial statements are 
included in Volume I, Section 1 of the 


Ww 


ee =) | ] Daily 


oes : 
ES Monthly —»> 


+ Annually 


Central Accounting 


UD System 


Public Accounts of Canada. A condensed 
version of the government’s financial 
statements is also published in the Annual 
Financial Report of the Government of 
Canada. 


3.40 In summary, the existing overall 
framework for the accounting function of 
the Government of Canada requires a 
central set of detailed accounting records, 
fed by transactions submitted by 
individual departments, agencies and 
Crown corporations that do little else in 
the way of overall government 
accounting. As explained in more detail 
later in the chapter, this framework is 
undergoing a fundamental change. 


3.41 Our observations. The overall 
framework, basis of accounting and 
accounting process shown in Exhibits 3.1, 
3.2 and 3.3 have significantly improved in 
the past decade. In particular, credibility 


Internal 
Accounting 
Reports 


Fiscal Monitor 


—7 
x Annual Financial Report 


a 


Public Accounts of Canada 
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has improved as the government has 
adopted more generally accepted 
accounting principles, and the Auditor 
General has given a clean opinion on its 
annual financial statements for six of the 
past seven years. The government’s 
financial statements are now much more 
understandable, useful and timely. 
Improved procedures have been 
implemented to better analyze why the 
numbers are what they are. And, 
particularly in the Receiver General 
function, overall improvements in 
efficiency have resulted in significant cost 
savings to the government. Nonetheless, 
in Our view, improvements can still be 
made. 


3.42 Exhibit 3.4 compares the 
government’s present central accounting 
function with the characteristics of a 
well-performing function described 
earlier. The comparison is shown in two 
parts, broadly based on the three key 
outputs of the accounting function: 


e The Public Accounts of Canada and 
the Annual Financial Report. These 
annual reports are of use primarily from a 
historical perspective. They report the 
government’s financial position at the end 
of the year and why it improved or 
deteriorated over the year. 


e The Fiscal Monitor. This monthly 
report, while of interest from an historical 
perspective, should be of more use for 
predicting the final results for the year and 
in establishing targets for the next year. 


3.43 In summary, the government’s 
accounting function does a relatively good 
job presenting historical information. 
However, in our view, improvements can 
be made in presenting information for 
predictive purposes. 


3.44 Credible and useful. The Annual 
Financial Report of the Government of 
Canada and Public Accounts of Canada 
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include audited financial statements that 
are prepared for the most part in 
accordance with accounting principles 
recommended by the Public Sector 
Accounting and Auditing Board (modified 
accrual basis). The monthly issue of The 
Fiscal Monitor, however, is not prepared 
in accordance with those principles; it is 
prepared primarily on a cash basis. 
Therefore, as a predictive tool, we believe 
that the monthly financial reports are not 
particularly helpful. It is difficult to 
predict what the financial results of a 
particular year will be, or to prepare a 
budget for the subsequent year, when the 
most current financial information 
available has been prepared on a different 
basis of accounting. 


3.45 To illustrate, Exhibit 3.5 
compares the 1995-96 deficit announced 
in the 1995 Budget with the updated 
figures presented in the 1996 Budget, and 
with the preliminary figures as published 
in The Fiscal Monitor of March 1996 and 
finally published in the 1996 Annual 
Financial Report of the Government of 
Canada and Public Accounts of Canada. 


3.46 Significant variations exist in 
these amounts. Although it is reasonable 
to expect variations between amounts 
forecast in the 1995 Budget and actual 


Agency Perspective 


The government does 
a good job presenting 
historical financial 
information, but could 
improve financial 
information needed by 
officials who make key 
decisions and prepare 
budgets. 


Exhibit 3.4 


Comparison of the Government’s Performance with the Characteristics of a 
Well-Performing Accounting Function 


Characteristic Historical 


Predictive 


Credible V 
Understandable 
Useful 

Timely 
Analysis 
Efficiency 
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outcomes, one would expect forecast month twice during the course of the 
figures published just before the fiscal year. In 1995-96, the first three-pay 
year end (in the 1996 Budget) and the period occurred in May 1995, 
actual figures published in the March whereas in 1994-95, it occurred in 
1996 issue of The Fiscal Monitor to be June 1994. This raised program 
closer to the final outcomes. That issue of spending by about $.4 billion in May 
The Fiscal Monitor did note, however, ee 
that it did not present final results for 3.48 Clearly, salary levels (and payroll 
1995—96 and that the final deficit outcome costs) were unaffected by having three pay 
would be affected by “end-of-year periods fall in one month, although the 
accounting adjustments,” which had increase in reported expenditures for that 
ranged from $3 billion to $6.4 billion in month might indicate otherwise. 
recent years. Explanations such as this would be 
unnecessary under an accrual accounting 
3.47 Another example demonstrates regime as fluctuations of this nature would 
the problems associated with presenting noLoceln 


financial information using the cash basis 
of accounting. The May 1995 issue of The 
Fiscal Monitor provided the following 


3.49 Timely and useful. Annual 
financial information is available six to 
seven months after the fiscal year end. In 


explanation for an increase in 5 
our global economy, much can happen in 


expenditures: 
a few months that can worsen a 
All of the increase in program deteriorating financial position. In our 
spending was attributable to the view, earlier release of financial results 
timing of federal government could hasten the public discussion of ways 
employees’ pay periods. For the to improve that position, particularly in 


majority of federal government 
employees, pay periods are once 
every two weeks. As a result, there 3.50 Analysis and efficiency. 

are three pay periods within one Although analysis of the monthly financial 


this era of massive deficits and debt. 


Exhibit 3.5 


Comparison of the Budget with Actual Figures for 1995-96 


($ Billions) 
: Annual Financial Report 
Original Updated March and 
Budget Budget Fiscal Monitor Public Accounts 
+ 
Revenues 3322 130.6 128.5 130.3 
Program spending -114.0 -113.8 -106.2 -112.0 
Operating balances Oy) 16.8 223 18.3 
Public debt charges -49.5 -47.0 -46.6 -46. 
Deficit -30.3* -30.2* -24.3 -28.6 
Published in February 1995 March 1996 May 1996 L October 1996 


* The figure is presented without the $2.5 billion contingency reserve. 
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information is performed to find out why _ 


the numbers are what they are, less work 
is done to forecast what the financial 
results for the year will be and what 
corrections could be made. When most 
staff in the accounting function spend 
their time processing accounting 
transactions and writing journal entries, it 
is little wonder that more structured and 
forward-looking analysis is not being 
done. Such analysis is essential for 
anticipating problems and taking 
corrective action during the year, and for 
preparing realistic budget forecasts for the 
subsequent year. 


3.50) Given the results of our 
comparison of the government’s 
accounting function with a 
well-performing accounting function, as 
summarized in Exhibit 3.4, one is likely to 
ask whether the government is taking 
action to overcome the deficiencies noted. 
Happily, the government intends to do so; 
however, as described in the next section, 
this will be a significant challenge. 


Is the Government Changing How 
It Does Its Accounting? 


3.52 The government has announced 
plans to implement four significant 
changes in its accounting systems and 
rules over the next five years. These 
changes, known as the Financial 
Information Strategy, should help 
modernize and strengthen the accounting 
function. They do, however, pose 
significant challenges for the government. 


3.53 In addition, in November 1996, 
the Treasury Board President announced 
the creation of an Independent Panel on 
Modernizing Comptrollership in the 
Government of Canada, and the 
appointment of a Deputy Comptroller 
General. The Panel comprises public and 
private sector experts and its work will 
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take into account comptrollership 
(including the accounting function) in 
both central agencies and operating 
departments of the government. Among 
other things, the Panel will consider the 
changes to comptrollership that will 
ensure that it provides value and support 
to management and Parliament and meets 
the needs of both. 


Systems renewal 


3.54 As noted previously, the 
government’s Central Accounting System 
has been in place for over 30 years and is 
in need of modernization. The government 
plans to replace the Central Accounting 
System with a summary ledger, and 
separate accounting systems and detailed 
ledgers for each of its approximately 100 
departments and agencies. Crown 
corporations, which are also included in 
the summary financial statements, aiready 
have these systems in place. 


3.05 The government claims that this 
change in systems architecture, when fully 
implemented, will make individual 
departments and agencies more 
responsible for, and thus strengthen, their 
own accounting functions. From a central 
agency perspective, full implementation 
of new systems should improve the 
timeliness and efficient production of 
accounting information. This will result 
from much less manual intervention at the 
centre to produce consolidated 
information. In addition, detailed 
information will be handled by 
departments and agencies, and not by 
central agencies. As a result, the 
accounting function at the centre should 
have more time to devote to 
forward-looking analysis and 
interpretation. 


Accrual accounting throughout the year 


3.56 Maintaining accounts primarily 
on a cash basis of accounting throughout 
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Most accounting staff 
in the central agencies 
spend their time 
processing 
transactions and not 
enough time analyzing 
the information 
produced. 


The government is 
taking action to 
strengthen its 
accounting function 
through two initiatives: 
the Financial 
Information Strategy 
and an independent 
panel on modernizing 
comptrollership. 
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The accounting 
changes pose 
significant challenges 
and risks. 


the year and adjusting them to modified 
accrual only at the end of the year has 
created significant problems. As stated 
previously, it is difficult to predict the 
actual financial results of a particular year, 
or to prepare a budget for a subsequent 
fiscal year, when the most current 
financial information has been prepared 
using a different basis of accounting. 


357, The challenge for the government 
is to put in place a process that permits 
credible and therefore more useful 
reporting of financial results throughout 
the year, thereby facilitating timely 
preparation of financial statements during 
the year and at year end. Accordingly, the 
modernization of accounting systems 
includes provision for moving to accrual 
accounting throughout the year. 


Strengthening accounting for tax 
revenues 


3.58 The 1994 report Review of the 
Forecasting Accuracy and Methods of the 
Department of Finance recommended: 
“The federal government should make 
changes to the accounting for the tax 
revenues to mitigate year end adjustment 
issues.” It goes on to state, “The 
accounting method used by the 
government for tax revenues introduces 
some unhelpful volatility, when viewed 
from the perspective of the fiscal 
forecasters.” The Minister of Finance 
therefore announced in the 1995 and 1996 
Budgets the government’s intention to 
strengthen the accounting for and 
reporting of income tax revenues by 
moving to some form of accrual 
accounting. 


3.59 Currently, income tax revenues 
and the deficit or surplus for a reporting 
period can easily be affected significantly 
by incidental factors such as computer 
malfunctions, work slowdowns or strikes 
just prior to the end of that period. For 


example, the Department of Finance 


provided the following explanation in the 
August 1996 issue of The Fiscal Monitor 
for a reduction in Goods and Services Tax 
(GST) revenues: 


The year-over-year decline in GST 
collections was due to the timing of 
receipts, as certain collections due at 
month end were remitted in early 
September. Under GST legislation, 
some monthly remittances are due on 
the last day of the month. If that day 
falls on a weekend or holiday, the 
remittances are not due until the first 
business day of the next month. These 
remittance procedures should have no 
impact on the collections results for 
the year as a whole, as adjustments 
are made at year end to correct for 
timing differences. 


3.60 This explanation would not have 
been necessary with some form of accrual 
of tax revenues, because the August GST 

remittances “due” to be paid in September 
would have been “accrued” and shown in 

August where they belong. 


3.61 Strengthened accounting for tax 
revenues should therefore result in more 
credible financial information because 
reported tax revenue will not be affected 
by factors such as technology or labour 
problems. It should also result in more 
useful financial information on the basis 
of which the Minister of Finance can 
forecast fiscal results for the year. 


Full accrual accounting for capital 
assets 


3.62 In his 1995 and 1996 Budgets, 
the Minister of Finance announced the 
government’s intention to implement full 
accrual accounting for capital assets. With 
this change in accounting practice, the 
costs of acquiring capital property will be 
recorded as assets, and will be charged to 
expenditures in any one year only to the 
extent that the assets were used in that 
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year. To illustrate, a $100 million capital 
asset with a useful life of 10 years would 
be charged to operations at the rate of 
$10 million per year over the next decade; 
under the government’s present 
accounting rules, the full $100 million 
cost of the asset is included in 
expenditures of the year in which it is 
acquired. 


3.63 In a proposed policy, the 
Treasury Board Secretariat has described 
the benefits of the initiative as being: 


e better accounting for the “cost” of 
government. Charging the full cost of an 
asset in one year and nothing later in its 
useful life does not accurately reflect the 
real annual cost of operating government 
programs; 


e better decision making. Due to the 
use of the deficit as the principal tool for 
fiscal management, approval of large 
capital projects may be influenced by their 
adverse effect on the current-year deficit, 
despite being cost-effective on a 
multi-year basis. For the same reason, 
departments consider capital leases as a 
method of acquiring assets, despite the 
higher overall costs of this approach; and 


¢ better accountability for capital 
assets. When a capital asset is expensed 
(or written off) on acquisition, in future 
years it becomes a “free good”, and 
therefore future-year costs of using capital 
assets (amortization) tend to be of less 
consequence or concern. 


3.64 The government faces an 
enormous challenge in implementing full 
accrual accounting for capital assets. In 
the Auditor General’s Observations on the 
Financial Statements of the Government 
of Canada for the years ending 31 March 
1995 and 1996, five cautions were 
outlined for the government to consider: 


e Full accrual accounting for capital 
assets should be implemented at the 
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departmental level, not just at the 
summary level. 


e The government’s appropriation 
process should be harmonized with full 
accrual accounting for capital assets. 


¢ Stringent rules for depreciating and 
valuing capital assets should be developed 
and implemented to avoid manipulation of 
reported results. 


e The potential adverse behavioural 
aspects of accrual accounting for capital 
assets (weakened resolve for fiscal 
restraint) should be considered carefully 
and avoided. 


e Certain of the government’s capital 
assets (infrastructure, heritage and works 
of art) may require special consideration. 


3.65 The government has started to 
take appropriate action on four of the five 
cautions. With respect to the issue of 
harmonizing the government’s 
appropriation process with full accrual 
accounting for capital assets, much work 
still needs to be done. Without first 
determining how the appropriation process 
will harmonize with, and thereby 
facilitate, this change in accounting, the 
government could jeopardize its ability to 
manage and control these expenditures 
and report on their costs. More simply put, 
it makes little sense to seek legislative 
authority on one basis and to manage on 
another basis. 


A related challenge — the year 2000 


3.66 With the year 2000 approaching, 
the government is facing yet another 
significant challenge and risk. Most 
computer systems and applications have 
limitations that can prevent them from 
functioning as intended beyond the year 
1999. This risk exists not only for 
accounting systems but for all other 
applications in governments and, indeed, 
in organizations throughout the world. We 
have been informed that the Treasury 
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Full accrual 
accounting for capital 
assets is an enormous 
Challenge for the 
government, but there 
are many benefits to 
be gained from 
implementing the 
change. 


If Parliament continues 
to grant appropriation 
authority on a cash 
basis, the benefits of 
capital asset 
accounting may not be 
realized. 
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Other organizations 
have learned valuabie 
lessons in facing 
similar challenges. 


More meaningful 
analysis of the 
information contained 
in the government’s 
financial statements is 
needed. 


Board Secretariat has projects under way 
to address this issue in departments and 
agencies. The Office of the Auditor 
General is also currently addressing this 
issue and will report on it later this year. 
At this time, it is sufficient to say that this 
systems challenge makes addressing the 
four challenges noted above more 
daunting. 


What Lessons Did We Learn from 
Others? 


3.67 Throughout the world, 
organizations are facing some, if not all, 
of the challenges that we have described 
above for the Government of Canada. 
Many organizations have implemented 
changes in their accounting functions to 
address those challenges. 


3.68 As part of this study, we carried 
out interviews with private sector 
organizations, several provincial 
governments and certain national 
governments. While none of the 
organizations we studied are strictly 
comparable, either in size or complexity, 
with the Government of Canada, their 
collective experience is nevertheless 
worth considering. 


3.69 Exhibit 3.6 reflects a broad 
synthesis of our interviews. In many cases, 
interviewees discussed successful 
accounting functions in terms of overall 
authority, tools and people. In other 
words, the chances of success were 
enhanced when someone with overall 
authority was in charge, with the 
appropriate technological tools and with 
well-trained professional people at his/her 
disposal. 


Enhancing the Government’s 
Chances of Success 


3.70 We believe that implementation 
of the significant changes in accounting 


systems and accounting rules discussed in 
this chapter should do much to modernize 
and strengthen the government’s central 
accounting function. In making these 
changes, we would encourage the 
government to consider our observations 
and recommendations, which we believe 
should enhance the chances of success in 
this most important and far-reaching 
government initiative. 


Analysis of government-wide financial 
information 


3.71 As described earlier, the 
government needs timely and meaningful 
analysis and sound advice from the 
accounting function. A good accounting 
function can often highlight problems 
throughout the year that need to be 
corrected before they become critical. In 
addition, it can provide invaluable support 
in preparing the Budget for the next fiscal 
year and in updating the forecast of 
financial results for the current fiscal year. 
This exercise, normally carried out in the 
late fall and early winter, is without doubt 
one of the most important events in the 
government’s calendar. In our view, 
budget forecasts of deficits and debt 
should be based on credible information 
and analysis from the accounting function. 


3.72 The government should 
strengthen its capability to analyze and 
interpret government-wide financial 
information on an ongoing basis 
throughout the year. 


Strategy for published financial reports 


a3 
legislative and international requirements 
by publishing its three main financial 
reports: the annual Public Accounts of 


The government meets various 


Canada, the Annual Financial Report of 
the Government of Canada and The Fiscal 
Monitor. Including the opinion of the 
Auditor General on the summary financial 
statements in the annual reports enhances 
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the reports’ credibility. Most national 
governments do not publish overall 
financial statements together with an 
independent opinion from their auditors. 
Clearly, we believe that Canada is at the 
forefront internationally in this type of 
reporting; however, improvements can 
still be made. 


3.74 For example, many of the 
organizations included in our study do not 
publish monthly financial statements. The 
norm is to publish quarterly financial 
statements within either a mandated time 
frame or within a time frame expected by 


SS 
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users of the financial statements. Those 
statements are prepared in accordance 
with generally accepted accounting 
principles, include information on assets 
and liabilities, revenues and expenses and 
cash flows, and are often available within 
a few weeks of the quarter end. In 
addition, the quarterly financial statements 


-are sometimes subject to some limited 


review by the organizations’ independent 
auditors. 


RE) The Fiscal Monitor includes 
information only on revenues and 
expenditures and on cash and debt 


OVERALL AUTHORITY 


Exhibit 3.6 


In the private sector, there is a strong central accounting function residing in one place with one 
senior official in charge. Boards of directors, chief executives and management committees rely on 
this official to inform and advise them objectively on the financial consequences of the policies and 
programs advocated by those with operational responsibilities. In the public sector, one senior 
official is also clearly responsible for the accounting function, although responsibility for preparing 
the budget normally resides with another senior official. 


Overall Authority, Tools 
and People: Factors in 

Successful Accounting 
Functions 


TOOLS 


Consolidation tools are used with little manual intervention, allowing audited annual financial 
information to be released less than three months after year end. These consolidation tools are also 
used for quarterly and monthly financial information using the same basis of accounting. The 
quarterly financial statements may be subject to some limited “review” by independent auditors and 
are released within one month of the quarter end. (A review differs from an “audit” in that its scope 
is narrower and the assurance provided is lower — the auditor simply tries to assess whether the 
information is “plausible”, or worthy of belief.) Monthly financial information is generated only for 
management review, not normally for public release. 


PEOPLE 


of accrual accounting. 


wisely. 


People throughout the organization recognize the value of the accounting function and the benefits 


Professionally qualified accountants are employed at the centre and their primary role is to perform 
analysis and interpretation of accounting information. Significant training is given to enable them to 
use accounting information in this way and to offer sound advice for decision making. Other users 
of accounting information also obtain guidance in order to understand and use the information 


Professionally qualified accountants carry out the accounting functions in the organizational units 
(subsidiaries or departments). The senior official in charge of accounting provides strong functional 
leadership to these units even though they may report directly to their organizational heads. 


Significant training is required of the accounting staff in organizational units, particularly when a 
major shift in accounting policies (such as accrual accounting) is implemented. The training is 
normally led by the central accounting function. 
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The government’s 
reporting strategy for 
its interim and annual 
financial statements 
should be reviewed. 
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balances, not on all assets and liabilities. 
This monthly information is often difficult 
to interpret, because revenues and 
expenditures are not evenly distributed 
throughout the fiscal year. Resultant 
monthly deficits and surpluses, 
particularly in the first several months of 
the fiscal year, are therefore not indicative 
of the eventual results for the year. 
Further, there is currently no means to 
compare interim financial results with the 
Budget, as it is not broken down into 
interim periods. 


3.76 Finally, annual financial 
information is not published on a timely 
basis. 


DTT To enhance usefulness and 
credibility, the government should 
review its strategy for publishing 
financial statements during the fiscal 
year. 


3.78 One option the government could 
consider would be to discontinue the 
monthly financial statements, to be 
replaced with a few simple and key 
monthly measures of financial results, 
such as cash balances and debt levels. 
Only quarterly financial statements would 
be published. The statements would 
include assets and liabilities, and revenues 
and expenditures together with some 
method of comparing the quarterly results 
with the Budget. In addition, the 
government could consider having these 
financial statements subject to some form 
of review by the Auditor General. 


a9 To improve timeliness, the 
financial statements during the year 
should be published within no more 
than one month of the period end. Upon 
full implementation of the Financial 
Information Strategy, the audited 
financial statements included in the 
Annual Financial Report of the 
Government of Canada should be 


published within no more than three 
months of the fiscal year end, with the 
Public Accounts of Canada tabled in 
Parliament as soon as possible 
thereafter. Annual and monthly 
reporting time frames should be made 
public in advance so that users can 
know when to expect financial 
information. 


3.80 In summary, action on these 
recommendations coupled with the 
successful implementation of the 
Financial Information Strategy should 
ensure that all of the characteristics of a 
well-performing accounting function are 
present. However, to ensure the successful 
implementation of the Strategy, we 
believe the government should also 
consider the following observations and 
recommendations. 


Central guidance to the accounting 
function in departments and agencies 


3.81 As noted previously, we have 
restricted our review of the government’s 
accounting function to the central 
agencies. However, we are aware that in 
government departments and agencies, 
accrual accounting is generally not used. 
Further, the value of accrual accounting 
may not be readily apparent to staff in 
departments and agencies if resources 
granted by Parliament are not based on 
accrual accounting. 


3.82 Under the Financial Information 
Strategy, accrual accounting will be 
implemented by departments and 
agencies. Consolidation of that 
information into the government’s 
summary accounting systems will be only 
as successful as the credibility of the 
information submitted by those subsidiary 
organizations. 


3.83 Most governments and private 
sector companies that we contacted during 
this study emphasized that employees 
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throughout an organization must recognize 
the value of the accounting reforms. In 
addition, they indicated that significant 
training is required, not only to underline 
to employees the value of the reforms but 
also to implement and operate them. 


3.84 The government should assess 
the capability of accounting groups 
within departments and agencies to 
implement new systems and accrual 
accounting, and should provide strong 
functional guidance to them, 
particularly during the period of 
transition. 


3.85 Chapter 2 of this Report 
describes work being conducted by our 
Office, in conjunction with the Treasury 
Board Secretariat, to develop a Financial 
Management Capability Model — a tool 
that, once completed, could be used by 
our Office and by departments and 
agencies to assess their financial 
management capability. The accounting 
function is part of financial management 
and this model may be helpful in assessing 
its capability. Training in the value and 
techniques of accrual accounting in 
departments and agencies needs to be 
developed as quickly as possible so that 
people throughout the entire government 
will be ready for its implementation. 


Amalgamation of the central accounting 
function 


3.86 We received a clear message 
from officials we interviewed, particularly 
in the private sector, that one individual 
with overall authority must head up the 
accounting function. In the other public 
sector organizations we visited, we found 
the accounting function to be the 
responsibility of one senior official, while 
responsibility for preparing the budget 
normally resided with a senior official in 
the finance ministry. 
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3.87 We also found that the function’s 
primary resources are people and adequate 
technological tools. Particularly when the 


accounting function is undergoing Implementation of the 


fundamental change, such as we have government’s 
described for the Government of Canada, initiatives will depend 
these concepts of overall authority, tools 

on how well 


and people, described in Exhibit 3.6, are 
of paramount importance. 


3.88 In the Government of Canada, no 
one individual has been assigned overall 
authority for the accounting function. At 
the political level, the Minister of Finance 
is clearly responsible for the fiscal results 
reported by the accounting function. 
However, as noted previously, very few 
people reporting to the Deputy Minister of 
Finance are involved in that function. 


3.89 Under the Financial 
Administration Act, the Minister of 
Finance and the President of the Treasury 
Board are jointly responsible for certain 
elements of the accounting function. That 
Act also provides the Treasury Board with 
authority to establish an officer with the 
rank and powers of a deputy head of a 
department and the title of the 
Comptroller General of Canada. Until 
1993, there was a Comptroller General of 
Canada who, together with the Secretary 
of the Treasury Board, held deputy head 
status and reported to the President of the 
Treasury Board. Since that time, however, 
the two functions have been combined 
under one position. Again, very few 
people in the Treasury Board Secretariat. 
are involved in the accounting function. 


3.90 Finally, the Act assigns the bulk 
of accounting activities at the central 
agency level to the Deputy Receiver 
General for Canada (who is also the 
Deputy Minister of Public Works and 
Government Services Canada). 


3.91 It is evident that below the 
Minister of Finance no individual has 
been assigned overall authority for the 


departments and 
agencies recognize the 
value of the changes 
being made. 
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Someone with overall 
authority, the right 
people, and the right 
tools should address 
the significant 
challenges facing the 
government’s 
accounting function. 


Government of Canada’s accounting 
function at the centre. Further, the 
activities involved in the accounting 
function in the central agencies are spread 
out among three departments, each 
reporting to a different deputy head. One 
can therefore imagine that, on occasion, 
three different deputy heads will have 
three different sets of priorities, views or 
interests in that portion of the accounting 
function that is vested in their areas of 
responsibility. This situation could 
adversely affect many of the 
characteristics of a good accounting 
function that we described earlier in this 
chapter. 


3.92 We have brought this 
fragmentation of the central accounting 
function to Parliament’s attention in the 
past. In our 1976 Report, we 
recommended that the responsibility for 
maintaining the accounting records of 
Canada be amalgamated in the Treasury 
Board Secretariat under the Comptroller 
General of Canada. We also pointed out 
that this individual would have direct 
responsibility and accountability for all 
financial information systems designed for 
the use of the government, and the 
government could look to this individual 
for the integrity and adequacy of the 
financial information that it receives. 


a3 In 1987, upon the resignation of 
the Comptroller General, we wrote to the 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary 
to the Cabinet emphasizing the need for 
an individual with overall authority, 
including the need for amalgamation of 
the accounting function under that person. 
We argued that this individual could be 
very useful in a lead role to make sure that 
ministers are not misled, by encouraging 
and supporting financial officers in 
departments and agencies to understand 
the importance of complete, accurate and 
timely information. Our view was that 


financial and economic information for 
ministers could be challenged by this 
individual to ensure that standards for 
completeness, accuracy and reliability are 
met. 


3.94 The purpose of this study was not 
to consider all of the elements of 
comptrollership discussed in these 
previous reports. We also acknowledge 
that our recommendations were made 
under different circumstances. However, 
our views on the government’s central 
accounting function as one element of 
comptrollership have not changed, 
particularly in today’s circumstance of the 
significant changes under way to 
accounting policies and systems. 


3.95 It continues to be our view that 
the government should amalgamate its 
central accounting function. The newly 
amalgamated function should be led by 
an individual with overall authority to 
address the significant challenges posed 
by the accounting changes now under 
way and address the other 
recommendations in this chapter. The 
individual should have appropriate 
resources and be clearly accountable 
and responsible for addressing these 
challenges in a timely manner. 


3.96 The decision on how and where 
to amalgamate the central accounting 
function is clearly the government’s and 
will involve some cost, some operational 
disruption and, in all likelihood, 
legislative amendment. Nevertheless, the 
significant challenges faced by the 
function make it imperative, in our view, 
to amalgamate and strengthen the function 
as discussed and recommended in this 
chapter. 


Conclusion 


3.97 The objectives of this chapter 
were to inform members of Parliament 
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about the importance and quality of the 
government’s accounting function and the 
significant challenges it faces, and to 
identify concerns and make 


recommendations to improve the function. 


3.98 We hope that our chapter will 
also help other readers better understand 
the function and its importance. And we 
hope that our observations and 
recommendations will help the 
government implement its Financial 
Information Strategy successfully, and 
maintain its leadership role in financial 
reporting within Canada and abroad. 
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Government’s comments: The government 
acknowledges the findings and 
recommendations of the Auditor General. 
However, in view of the profound changes 
the government is undergoing in how it 
operates, the resources available to it, and 
the challenges, risks and opportunities it 
faces, the Secretariat has recently 
established an Independent Review Panel 
on Comptrollership that will review and 
make recommendations on the 
comptrollership function within the 
government. The government will consider 
the recommendations of this chapter in 
conjunction with recommendations 
emanating from the Independent Review 
Panel. 
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ty About the Study 


Objectives 

Our objectives were: 

e to inform members of Parliament about the importance and quality of the government’s accounting 
function and the significant challenges it faces; and 


e to identify concerns and make recommendations to improve the function. 


Scope and Approach 


This study is based on the following key activities: 


Reviewing and documenting — 


e links to previous audits performed by the Office of the Auditor General and annual Observations 
and Opinions included in the Public Accounts of Canada 


e links to the Financial Information Strategy 
Reviewing responsibilities for the government’s accounting function — 


e Treasury Board Secretariat — Financial and Contract Management Sector, Government 
Accounting Policy Division 


e Finance — Economic and Fiscal Policy Branch, Fiscal Policy Division 


e Receiver General function in Public Works and Government Services Canada — Government 
Operational Service Branch, Central Accounting and Reporting Sector 


e Government departments, agencies and Crown corporations (only at a level required to 
understand their links to the responsibilities noted above) 


Understanding and documenting the framework for the accounting function in government — 
e description of the accounting process and major outputs 


e roles and responsibilities of other related entities including: Office of the Auditor General, 
Parliament, Public Sector Accounting and Auditing Board of the Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants 


The work performed included researching existing literature, and conducting interviews of officials in the 
following organizations: 


e Department of Finance 
e Treasury Board Secretariat 


e Receiver General function in Public Works and Government Services Canada 


e private sector companies 
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e other national governments 
e = provincial governments 


In conducting interviews with officials from large private sector organizations, other national governments 
and provincial governments, we sought to learn how their organizations conduct their accounting and 
financial reporting activities, how they deal with challenges similar to those facing the Government of 
Canada, and what lessons they learned while addressing those challenges. 


Study Team 


Martine Carrier 
Cheryl Munro 
Martin Ruben 


For information, please contact John Hodgins, the responsible auditor. 
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Control of the Transboundary 
Movement of Hazardous Waste 


The audit work reported in this chapter was conducted in accordance with the legislative 
mandate, policies and practices of the Office of the Auditor General. These policies and 
practices embrace the standards recommended by the Public Sector Accounting and 
Auditing Board (PSAAB) of the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. The 
numbered paragraphs in bold face represent recommendations. 
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Movement of Hazardous Waste 


Commissioner of the Environment and Sustainable Development: Brian Emmett 
Responsible Auditors: Dan Rubenstein or Wayne Cluskey 


Main Points 


4.1 The primary objective of this audit was to determine whether Environment Canada, in co-ordination with 
other federal departments and the provinces, has established an effective and comprehensive regime to control the 
transboundary movement of hazardous waste consistent with Canada’s international commitments. 


4.2 Environment Canada has made a good start in establishing an effective and comprehensive regime to 
control transboundary movements of hazardous waste, but there are still some significant deficiencies. For 
example, Environment Canada has yet to establish the required capacity for proactive prevention of illegal 
shipments of hazardous waste. At the border, there is limited enforcement action directed to detecting illegal 
traffic in hazardous waste. 


4.3 Canada has an obligation, under international agreements it has signed, to control the exports and imports 
of hazardous wastes. Revenue Canada Customs Border Services does have an infrastructure to monitor imports on 
an ongoing basis, but it is not operationally set up to physically control individual export shipments. 


4.4 There are real monetary incentives for illegal traffic. For example, the cost of processing a legal 
truckload of hazardous waste can range from $300 to $1,200 a tonne. 


4.5 There is limited chance of detecting illegal traffic in hazardous waste at the border; inspection and 
effective testing of samples of potentially illegal imports and exports are limited. Moreover, there is an even lower 
chance of detecting illegal shipments of hazardous wastes at marine ports or railyards. 


4.6 In an area such as controlling the transboundary movement of hazardous waste, the chain is only as 
strong as the weakest link. In our opinion, as a result of the significant gaps in the areas of prevention, detection 
and enforcement and the limited facilities to physically control exports of hazardous waste at the border, Canada 
is not in a position to know the extent to which it is living up to its international obligations with regard to 
preventing illegal traffic at the border. 
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Introduction 


Canada is a significant producer of 
hazardous waste 


4.7 Hazardous waste is a cost of 
doing business. At the heart of much of 
the industrialized world’s present standard 
of living is a vast array of chemical-based 
consumer products that are considered 
essential. In the manufacturing of 
thousands of these products, hazardous 
wastes are produced despite the use of 
on-site reduction and recycling programs. 
These wastes pose a formidable challenge: 
how to recycle and dispose of them safely 
with minimal risk to the environment and 
human health. There is a well-established 
waste management industry in Canada, 
which is making a significant contribution 
to the Canadian economy. The members 
of this industry make considerable efforts 
to comply with the rules and regulations 
pertaining to the transboundary movement 
of hazardous waste. 


4.8 Environment Canada estimates 
that 5.9 million tonnes of hazardous waste 
is generated in Canada each year and 

3.2 million tonnes is sent to off-site 
specialized treatment, recycling and 
disposal facilities. In 1995, Canada 
imported 383,134 tonnes of hazardous 


waste, more than 70 percent of which was 


destined for recycling. That same year, 
Canada also exported 225,989 tonnes of 
hazardous waste, more than 55 percent of 
it destined for recycling. The provinces of 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
export and import the highest volumes of 
hazardous waste. 


4.9 Risks to health, safety and the 
environment. Typical industrial 
hazardous wastes include heavy metal 
solutions and residuals; sludges and 
inorganic residuals; solvents and inorganic 
solutions; clean-up residuals; oils and 
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greases; paint and organic residuals; and 
pesticides and herbicides wastes. 


4.10 Improper disposal of hazardous 
waste could put at risk the quality of 
Canada’s environment and ultimately the 
health of Canadians, and also generate 
attendant clean-up costs in the future. 
There can be negative environmental and 
health effects in a receiving country, if 
hazardous wastes are improperly treated. 
Shipping a drum of hazardous waste for 
incineration may seem costly at $300 but, 
for example, one litre of contaminated 
gasoline is sufficient to render a million 
litres of water unfit for human 
consumption. Moreover, through air, water 
or the food chain the effects of mishandled 
wastes may return to Canada. 


Hazardous waste is 
like a gas that flows to 
the areas of least 
pressure, which has 
led to a global 
recognition of the 
need to control its 
transboundary 
movement. 


Global recognition of the need to 
control transboundary movements 


4.11 Hazardous waste is an 
international issue. Hazardous waste is 
like a gas that flows into the areas of least 
pressure. It will continue to leak out of a 
jurisdiction with a strict regulatory 
structure if it can leak into a jurisdiction 
with weaker regulations. For that reason, 
worldwide concern about the 
transboundary movement and disposal of 
hazardous waste was heightened in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s. The major 
concern was about waste being exported 
from industrialized nations to developing 
countries for cheap disposal at 
inadequately prepared sites. In the 1980s 
the international community began to 
develop global agreements with 

three broad objectives: 


e establish controls on the international 
transboundary movements of hazardous 
waste (the focus of this audit); 


e encourage minimization of waste; 
and 


e encourage environmentally sound 
management of hazardous waste. 
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Canada’s obligations under Canada’s largest partner in the export and 
international agreements import of hazardous waste. As a result, in 
Canada believes that 4.12 TLS @oncEnentoRG “ideas 1986 Canada entered into a bilateral 
the uncontrolled tidicated thatiibeleveineincentolcle oot os eel 


regulate transboundary movement 
between the two countries. Some of the 
details of this agreement are set out in 
Exhibit 4.1. It was a logical step for 
Canada to extend the experience with this 
transboundary framework and its 


export and import of export and import of hazardous waste 
would be a problem for human health and 


hazardous waste the environment. Three international 
would be aproblem for agreements establish Canada’s main 


human health and the international obligations for controlling 


the transboundary movements of oat 
environment. Ne cae experience within the OECD to the 
broader international community. 


4.13 The Canada-U.S.A. Agreement 
on the Transboundary Movement of 4.14 Basel Convention. The Basel 
Hazardous Waste. The United States is Convention on the Control of 


Exhibit 4.1 


Canada’s Key International Obligations Canada/U.S. Bilateral and OECD Decision 


Agreement Excerpts: Specific Obligations to Control Transboundary 
Movements of Hazardous Waste 
Canada/U.S. Bilateral Agreement on e Exporting country must notify the importing country of proposed shipments of 
the Transboundary Movement of hazardous waste. 


Hazardous Wastes e Importing country has 30 days to consent, consent conditionally or object. No 


response within 30 days is assumed to mean consent. 
e Waste shipments require a manifest. 


e Exporter must provide for readmission of exports if returned by the country of 
import. 

e Parties are responsible for ensuring that their domestic laws and regulations are 
enforced regarding transportation, storage, treatment, and disposal of transboundary 
shipments of hazardous waste. 


Decisions of the Council Concerning e Facility for recovery operations must be authorized by the applicable domestic law. 
the Control of Transfrontier . 


? Transfrontier movements must adhere to applicable international transport 
Movements of Wastes Destined for 


agreements. 
Recovery Operations C(83) 180(Final); , , : : , 
C(86) 64(Final); C(88) 90(Final); e Transit through a non-member country shall be subject to applicable international 
178(Final); and C(92)39 : and national laws and regulations. 


e Three-tiered system (green, amber, red) was developed to apply to controls of 


Organization for Economic wastes destined for recovery (i.e. recyclables): 


Co-operation and Development ; 

(OECD) — green tier: normal commercial controls only; non-hazardous waste. 

— amber tier: valid written contract, starting with notifier and terminating at the 
recovery facility, including financial guarantees for alternative recycling or 
disposal and required notification for re-export; tacit consent; hazardous waste 
that poses a moderate risk. 


— red tier: same controls as amber list except that written consent prior to 
movement must be received from the importing and any transit countries; 
hazardous waste that poses a high risk. 
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Transboundary Movements of Hazardous 
Wastes and Their Disposal was ratified by 
Canada on 28 August 1992. The Basel 
Convention is the only global agreement 
specifically targeting movements of 
hazardous waste. The controls established 
by the Basel Convention attempted to: 


e prevent the transfer of environmental 
risks to jurisdictions that do not have the 
capacity to manage them in an 
environmentally sound manner; and 


e allow the export of hazardous waste 
when it can be ascertained that it will be 
managed in an environmentally sound 
manner. 


4.15 The control regime established 
by the Basel Convention met these two 
goals by adopting a “prior informed 
consent” notification procedure. 

Exhibit 4.2 describes in more detail some 
of the key obligations related to prior 
informed consent. Since the Basel 
Convention came into force in May 1992, 
the parties to the Convention have 
conducted three Conferences of the 
Parties: in December 1992, in March 
1994, and in September 1995. The 
Convention as such is a relatively new 
agreement, and the parties are in the 
process of developing new tools to meet 
the objectives of the Convention. 


4.16 In September 1995, at a meeting 
of the Basel Convention parties, a 
decision was made to amend the 
Convention to immediately prohibit the 
export of hazardous waste for disposal 
from developed to developing countries, 
and to phase out by the end of 1997 and 
prohibit as of that date the export of 
hazardous waste for recycling from 
developed to developing countries. 
Although Canada did not oppose this ban, 
it has stated that it will not consider the 
ratification of the amendment until the 
work on the clarification of the definition 
of hazardous waste is completed. 


en 
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4.17 The proposed Basel Convention 
ban has also renewed discussion about the 
relationship between Canada’s obligations 
under the Basel Convention and its trade 
obligations, an issue that has been around 
since the beginning of the Basel 
Convention. The Basel Convention is one 
of the principal multilateral environmental 
agreements (MEAs) thought to raise 
questions of consistency with certain rules 
under the General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs (GATT)/World Trade 
Organization (WTO). The relationship 
between trade measures in multilateral 
environmental agreements and trade rules 
of the WTO has been taken up by the 
WTO Trade and Environment Committee 
and is currently under discussion. 


4.18 OECD decision. A decision on 
30 March 1992 by the OECD Council 
applied to the transboundary movement of 
waste destined for recovery operations in 
OECD countries. It established a three-tier 
classification and control system based on 
risk criteria, as illustrated in Exhibit 4.1. 


4.19 These major international 
environmental agreements to which 
Canada is a signatory confer upon Canada 
the obligation to control the export and 
import of hazardous waste for recycling 
and disposal. 


4.20 Domestic regulatory regime. 
Hazardous waste is regulated in Canada in 
a variety of ways. The provinces are 
responsible for regulating the generation, 
treatment and disposal of all waste within 
their borders. The interprovincial and 
international movements of hazardous 
waste are regulated at the federal level, 
whereas the intraprovincial movements of 
hazardous waste are regulated at the 
provincial level, based on the federal 
Transportation of Dangerous Goods 
Regulations. Each of the provinces and 
territories also regulates the management 
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international obligation 
to control its exports 
and imports of 
hazardous waste for 
recycling and disposal. 
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of waste of all kinds, including hazardous 
waste. 


4.21 International controls. The 
federal government regulates the import 
and export of hazardous waste. In 
November 1992 it introduced the Export 
and Import of Hazardous Wastes 
Regulations (EIHW Regulations) 
promulgated under the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act. These 
regulations control the export and import 
of hazardous waste in accordance with the 
Basel Convention, the OECD Council 
Decision on transboundary movements of 


waste destined for recovery operations and 
the Canada-U.S.A. Agreement. Canada 
has chosen to strengthen its regulatory 
regime by including in these regulations 
some features not explicitly specified 
under these international agreements, such 
as insurance requirements, notification of 
imports and collection of manifest 
documents at the border. 


4.22 Canada’s international 
obligations have played a large role in 
shaping its legislative and policy regime 
for controlling the transboundary 
movement of hazardous waste. The 


Exhibit 4.2 


Canada’s Key International Obligations - Basel Convention 


Agreement 


Poe Specific Obligations to Control Transboundary 
_ Movements of Hazardous Waste 


Basel Convention on the Control of 
Transboundary Movements of 
Hazardous Wastes and Their 
Disposal 


Parties are prohibited from exporting hazardous waste to: Antarctic region; 
non-parties to the Convention (except where an Article 11 agreement applies), states 
that have prohibited all imports of hazardous waste; states that the exporting country 
believes will not manage the waste in an environmentally sound manner; and states 
that do not consent to receive the waste. 


The exporting country is responsible for ensuring that its exported hazardous wastes 
are managed in an environmentally sound manner. 


The exporting country must notify the importing country of proposed shipments of 
hazardous waste; prior informed consent (PIC) procedure. 


The shipment cannot be sent unless the importing country consents in writing. 
Waste shipments require a manifest. 
There must be a contract between the exporter and importer. 


Each shipment must be packaged, labelled, and transported in conformity with 
generally accepted and recognized international rules and standards. 


The exporter must provide for readmission of exports if returned by the country of 
import. 

Both the exporter and the exporting state must be informed of receipt and ultimate 
disposal of the waste. 


Each party must introduce national legislation to prevent and punish illegal traffic of 
hazardous waste. 


Each Party shall take appropriate legal, administrative and other measures to 
implement and enforce the provisions of the Convention, including measures to 
prevent and punish conduct in contravention of the Convention. 


Parties may enter into bilateral, multilateral or regional agreements or arrangements 
regarding transboundary movements of hazardous wastes or other wastes, provided 
that these agreements do not derogate from the environmentally sound management 
of hazardous wastes as required by the Convention. 
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effective implementation of Canada’s 
major international agreements requires, 
in our opinion, a well-crafted, easily 
comprehensible and enforceable 
regulatory regime; effective promotion of 
compliance; effective enforcement 
practices; and strong partnerships between 
agencies and countries. 


Focus of this audit 


4.23 As described in greater detail at 
the end of this chapter in About the 
Audit, this was part of a series of audits 
dealing with the issue of waste 
minimization and what the federal 
government is doing to manage the 
environmental risks posed by hazardous 
waste. 


4.24 The focus of this audit was on the 
main element in the federal regulatory 
regime for the transboundary movement 
of hazardous waste, the Export and Import 
of Hazardous Wastes Regulations 
(EIHWR). The audit excluded the 
domestic regulatory regime for the control 
of hazardous waste, as well as all areas of 
provincial jurisdiction over the 
management of waste of all kinds, 
including hazardous waste. Future audits 
are planned to deal with compliance 
promotion and enforcement of other 
regulations under federal environmental 
legislation such as the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act and the 
Fisheries Act. 


4.25 The primary objective of this 
audit was to determine whether 
Environment Canada, in co-ordination 
with other federal departments and the 
provinces, has established an effective and 
comprehensive regime to control the 
transboundary movement of hazardous 
waste — one that is consistent with 
Canada’s international environmental 
commitments and obligations to ensure 
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environmentally sound and efficient 
management of such wastes. 


Observations and 
Recommendations 


Best Practices for Promoting 


~ Compliance and for Effective 


Enforcement 


4.26 As part of our audit work, we 
reviewed best practices for controlling the 
transboundary movement of hazardous 
waste. We conducted extensive interviews 
in both Canada and the United States, 
where we researched joint force 
operations. The model that emerged from 
all of our research and interviews is 
illustrated in Exhibit 4.3 and described in 
this initial set of observations. We used 
this model framework as a template 


The focus of this audit 
was on the main 
element in the federal 
regulatory regime for 
the transboundary 
movement of 
hazardous waste. 


against which to report our observations. 
This framework is intended to implement 
the prior informed consent procedure and 
to track shipments of hazardous waste, as 
called for in international agreements to 
which Canada is a signatory, to both 
promote compliance and deter illegal 
shipments of hazardous waste. A common 
theme in all our interviews on best 
practices was the need for a framework 
that could deal with illegal traffic. 


The challenge of controlling illegal 
traffic 


4.27 The terms “enforcement” and 
“compliance” are used many times 
throughout this chapter. It is therefore 
useful to make their meanings clear. 
Compliance means the state of conformity 
with the law. Compliance is secured 
through two types of activity: promotion 
and enforcement. Measures to promote 
compliance include communication and 
publication of information, consultation 
with parties affected by an Act, technical 
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assistance and technology development. 
Enforcement activities include: 


e inspection and monitoring to verify 
compliance; 


e investigations of violations; 


e measures to compel compliance 
without resorting to formal court action, 
such as directions by inspectors, ticketing, 
and ministerial orders; and 


e measures to compel compliance 
through court action, such as injunctions, 
prosecution, court orders upon conviction, 
and civil suit for recovery of costs. 


4.28 For the purpose of this audit we 
have distinguished between illegal traffic 


and administrative non-compliance, which - 


is also illegal. Illegal traffic essentially is 
a serious environmental crime capable of 
producing dangerous impacts, including 
threats to human health. Administrative 
non-compliance can occur through error, 
ignorance, and technical or relatively 
minor administrative breaches. 


4.29 ~ There can be a criminal intent to 
illegally dispose of hazardous wastes, in 
Canada, the United States or abroad, in 
order to avoid paying the disposal fees and 
to realize significant profits. The Basel . 
Convention obliges each party to take 
appropriate legal, administrative and other 
measures to implement and enforce the 
provisions of the Convention, including 
measures to prevent and punish conduct 
that contravenes the Convention. The 
Basel Convention defines illegal traffic as 
any transboundary movement of 
hazardous wastes or others: 


e without notification to all states 
concerned; 


e without consent of all states 
concerned; 
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e with consent obtained from states 
through falsification, misrepresentation or 
fraud; 


e that does not conform in a material 
way with the documents; or 


e that results in a deliberate disposal 
(for example, dumping) of hazardous 
wastes or other wastes in contravention of 


_ the Basel Convention and of general 


principles of international laws. 


4.30 Illegal traffic: deliberate false 
statements. Shippers who deliberately 
make false statements are breaking the 
law. There can be a deliberate 
misrepresentation of what the load 
actually contains (that is, the paperwork 
does not match the content of the 
shipment) or a deliberate misdirection (a 
false statement of how the material will be 
handled or where it will go for final 
disposal). Misrepresentation could occur, 
for example, when the shipper’s manifest 
indicates construction material but the 
content is metal scrap with a high lead 
content, which is considered a hazardous 
waste. Misdirection could occur when a 
shipper states that a load is going to a 
designated treatment facility but the load 
is ultimately dumped by the side of the 
road, or shipped through Canada or the 
United States to an unspecified 
third-world country. Environment Canada 
cannot confirm the final destination unless 
it receives the required documentation. 
Lack of receipt of this could indicate 
misdirection. 


4.31 There are also shippers who 
operate entirely outside the regulations 
and do not complete any of the required 
paperwork. 


4.32 We reviewed three major studies 
addressing the problem of illegal traffic in 
hazardous waste. One report in particular 
revealed that Customs Border Services 
appreciates the potential gravity of the 
problem. In a 1994 report prepared by the 
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One study indicated 
that a large amount of 
illegal hazardous 
waste is moving 
across the Canadian 
border. 


There are real 
incentives for illegal 
traffic. 
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Enforcement Directorate at Revenue 
Canada’s Intelligence Services Division, 
the authors concluded that: 


66 


e alarge amount of illegal hazardous 
waste is moving across the Canadian 
border; 


e illicit hazardous waste is difficult to 
detect at the border; 


e there is a proven involvement of 
organized crime in the waste management 
and disposal industry in the United States; 
and 


e illicit transborder movements of 
hazardous waste will increase.” 


4.33 Little chance of getting caught. 
We observed that there are real incentives 
for illegal traffic. There is considerable 
money to be made, a low chance of 
detection, and an even lower chance of 
receiving administrative, civil or criminal 
sanctions. The disposal of a legal 
truckload of hazardous waste, typically 
22 metric tonnes, may easily cost 

ten thousand dollars. There are also costs 
for liability insurance and brokerage, and 
an approximately 35- to 40-day waiting 
period for completion of the required 
paperwork. Illegal shipments involve no 
paperwork and no recycling or disposal 
costs, whether disposed of in Canada or 
abroad. There is a small chance of getting 
caught given the volume of traffic at the 
border and the variety of substances that 
are potentially hazardous waste. Once 
violators are caught, infractions of the 
Export and Import of Hazardous Wastes 
Regulations have not resulted in large 
penalties. 


A model framework for compliance and 
enforcement 


4.34 Compliance promotion and 
permitting. As illustrated in Exhibit 4.3, 
conceptually there are four key domestic 
components of a model framework for 


enforcement and compliance. Compliance 
promotion would involve disseminating 
information to clients such as shippers or 
producers of hazardous waste, as well as 
responding to inquiries from the general 
public and clients. Permitting would 
primarily involve reviewing export/import 
applications, issuing letters of consent and 
reviewing final documents and completion 
of movements. Compliance promotion and 
permitting would be the responsibility of 
Environment Canada. . 


4.35 Detecting illegal traffic at the 
border. The third component would be 
detecting illegal traffic at the border. This 
would be done by Revenue Canada’s 
Customs Border Services and regional 
enforcement officials of Environment 
Canada. As illustrated in Exhibit 4.3, 
Customs officers would be the first line of 
defence. Ideally, Customs Border Services 
would exercise ongoing vigilance in 
looking for illegal shipments of hazardous 
waste. If they suspected such a shipment, 
they would contact Environment Canada 
officials who would have the requisite 
expertise to inspect the shipment safely 
and to take samples as appropriate. For 
this to be effective, Environment Canada 
as the lead agency would provide the 
training necessary to sensitize Customs 
officers to the issues surrounding 
hazardous waste. Furthermore, 
Environment Canada would provide 
Customs officers with a list of specific 
items to look for, and with intelligence 
information to know what shipments of 
hazardous waste to stop and whom to 
contact. 


4.36 Proactive prevention and 
detection. Conceptually, an important 
component of this regime would be 
proactive prevention and detection. This 
would increase the effectiveness of the 
overall enforcement system, both through 
increased interceptions and through an 
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increase in the perceived risk of detection 
at the border. The goal of such an 
approach would be to identify high-risk 
situations where specific enforcement 
actions could be targeted. This would 
generally be done by joint force 
operations and would involve the 
Transboundary Movement Division and 
the enforcement divisions of Environment 
Canada, Customs Border Services, the 
RCMP and the provinces, as well as U.S. 
counterparts. Effective enforcement would 
require that Environment Canada interact 
with other agencies, developing and 
co-ordinating its enforcement efforts with 
a cognizance of the work of various 
domestic and international organizations 
focussing on hazardous waste traffic. This 
would involve a continuous sharing of 
information. 


4.37 Prosecutions. Although 
compliance is the ultimate goal, 
enforcement and prosecution comprise 
one of the established means to achieve 
this end. 


4.38 International enforcement. The 
last component, international 
enforcement, would involve liaison 
activities between Canadian enforcers and 
regulators and other organizations in the 
international enforcement community. 


4.39 The balance of our observations 
compare actual practices with the ideal 
federal regulatory framework previously 
described and illustrated in Exhibit 4.3. 


Environment Canada Is Putting 
Effort into Compliance Promotion 


4.40 Compliance promotion. The 
Export and Import of Hazardous Wastes 
Regulations were introduced in November 
1992. In the first two years of their 
implementation, the Department 
developed and used various tools to 
educate the regulated community about 
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the requirements of the Regulations. 
Following that education campaign, and 
based on the number of notifications and 
manifests received, the Department 
undertook to completely redesign its 
computerized tracking system. 
Environment Canada has informed us that 
now that the proper infrastructure is in 
place, the Department will be able to use 
this information to strengthen its 
enforcement program with respect to 
hazardous waste. 


4.41 The Transboundary Movement 
Division of Environment Canada 
produced several users’ guides, 
newsletters and other training 
publications. The Division recently 
completed an assessment of clients’ 
satisfaction, which produced positive 
results. Based on our review of the 
documents provided to us and on our 
interviews at head office, in the regions 
and with selected shippers, we concluded 
that compliance promotion had been done 
well during the introduction of the 
regulations. Ongoing efforts to promote 
compliance include developing, 
publishing and distributing guidance 
material to the regulated industry and 
responding daily to inquiries on how to 
comply with the regulations. 


There is a need to 
target high-risk 
sectors. 


Compliance promotion 
was done well during 
the introduction of the 
regulations. 


Concerns about compliance rates 


4.42 Permitting. As described in 
Exhibit 4.3, permitting would involve 
managing the paperwork and approvals 
required by the Export and Import of 
Hazardous Wastes Regulations. 


4.43 The Transboundary Movement 
Division of Environment Canada 
processes all of the information submitted 
by exporters, importers and transporters of 
hazardous waste, as required under the 
EIHW Regulations. Central to permitting 
are the systems described in the special 
insert on page 4-16, “The Notification and 
Manifest Systems”. Annually, the Division 
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There is a lack of 
assurance that 
hazardous wastes 
have been properly 


treated or disposed of. 


processes approximately 5,500 notices for 
imports, exports and transits of 
hazardous waste and as well as some 
75,000 manifest copies to track 
approximately 25,000 shipments. This 
process includes reviewing the accuracy 
of submitted information for consistency 
with regulatory requirements, operating 
the computerized notification and 
manifest tracking system and working in 
close co-operation with the appropriate 
authorities in the provinces and in other 
countries, in order to obtain the consent 
needed to ship hazardous wastes and 
hazardous recyclable materials. 


4.44 We concluded that the mechanics 
of the process were in place and working, 
but we did have concerns when we 
reviewed the rates of compliance with 
some of the regulatory provisions. Our 
areas of concern were the relatively low 
rates of compliance with the manifest 
requirements and with the certificates of 
disposal/recycling, as reported in an 
internal compliance report covering the 
period from November 1992 to 
December 1994. 


4.45 Low compliance rates. Areas of 
low compliance were noted for both 
exports and imports, particularly with the 
regulatory provisions for the manifests 


(28 percent compliance for exports; 

53 percent for imports) and certificates of 
disposal/recycling (67 percent compliance 
for exports; 62 percent for imports). 
Manifesting requirements include the 
submission of various copies of the 
documents. In many cases, Environment 
Canada has received either the consignor 
or the consignee copy of the manifest, but 
not both. Also, the fact that manifest 
copies must be returned by persons from 
other countries makes some documents 
more difficult to obtain, especially from 
countries where the material is not 
regulated. As noted, compliance with the 
manifesting requirements is somewhat 
higher for imports than for exports. 
Exporters who ship small and infrequent 
quantities are less likely to be aware of 
and to comply with their obligations than 
are Canadian importers, who are mostly 
larger companies shipping larger volumes. 


4.46 Significance of low compliance 
rates. The significance of low compliance 
rates is that Environment Canada cannot 
be sure that the hazardous wastes have 
reached their final destination or been 
properly disposed of or recycled. Some 
shipments could have been illegally 
shipped overseas to jurisdictions in 
developing countries that do not have the 


All of the transboundary movements of 
hazardous waste are subject to the 
Export and Import of Hazardous Wastes 
Regulations, which require that a Notice 
| _ of proposed export, import or transit be 
submitted to Environment Canada prior 
| ~ to shipment. This notification process 
allows the receiving country or province 
to review the hazardous waste in relation 
to its destination and to provide consent 
to Environment Canada before any 
shipment takes place. Each Notice is 


THE NOTIFICATION AND MANIFEST SYSTEMS 


valid for up to a year and may represent 
a number of shipments over that period. 


Once a Notice has been approved, each 
shipment must be accompanied by a 
Canadian Waste Manifest, which 
describes the hazardous waste contents 
of a vehicle or a vessel, along with a 
copy of the Notice and confirmation 
letter issued by Environment Canada. A 
copy of the Manifest is sent to 


of the waste at the time the shipment 


Environment Canada by the “generator’’’ 


leaves a facility; a copy is to be dropped 
off at Customs when crossing the 
Canadian border. This copy is to be 
forwarded to Environment Canada. A 
third copy is to be sent to Environment 
Canada by the “receiver” of the 
hazardous waste. In addition, once the 
hazardous waste has been disposed of, 
or recycled, a Certificate of 
Disposal/Recycling is to be forwarded to 
Environment Canada confirming the 
completion of the operation. 
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capacity to manage them in an 
environmentally sound manner. 


4.47 The Transboundary Movement 
Division reported that recent efforts have 
been made for export manifests, and 
compliance rates increased in the period 
from July to November 1996. However, in 
the same period compliance rates for 
import manifests dropped significantly. In 
our opinion, fluctuations in compliance 
rates should be researched to determine 
their causes. The Division is aware of the 
low compliance rates, but reported that it 
may not currently have the necessary 
capacity to improve some of these 
compliance rates. In our opinion, the 
Division needs to further analyze the root 
causes of non-compliance, and its nature, 
in order to evaluate the extent to which 
the non-compliance may or may not be 
related to administrative requirements. 


4.48 Environment Canada should 
find solutions to improve the rates of 
compliance with requirements for the 
manifests and certificates of 
disposal/recycling. 


Environment Canada’s response: Agree. 
Environment Canada continues to 
enhance the computerized manifest and 
notification tracking system, which will 
improve its ability to assess the level of 
compliance of hazardous waste from the 
time it leaves the shipping site until final 
disposal or recycling and to take 
appropriate action. Environment Canada 
will allocate adequate resources to 
improve the rates of compliance for the 
manifests and certificates of 
disposal/recycling. 


Little Chance of Detecting Illegal 
Traffic 


4.49 This section of our observations 
describes what is not happening, either at 
the border or inland, with regard to the 
detection, inspection, and ultimately the 
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prosecution of illegal traffic in hazardous 
waste. (See Exhibit 4.3). 


Limited detection of illegal imports at 
the border 


4.50 Revenue Canada Customs Border 
Services is the first line of defence for all 
imports crossing the border into Canada. 
Revenue Canada Customs Border Services 
assists 18 other federal government 
departments in the administration of 

86 related acts and regulations. Customs 
Border Services assists Environment 
Canada in the administration of the Export 
and Import of Hazardous Wastes 
Regulations by collecting and verifying 
documents, detaining shipments suspected 
of being in non-compliance with the 
regulations, and visual examination of the 
exterior of vehicles. A Memorandum of 
Understanding exists between 
Environment Canada and Revenue 
Canada that outlines the roles and 
responsibilities of each. Customs Border 
Services has issued a bulletin detailing the 
procedures that carriers and the 
Department are to follow in the 
transboundary movement of hazardous 
waste. According to the Memorandum, 
there is no obligation for Customs Border 
Services to conduct inspections. However, 
Customs officers are to identify shipments 
they suspect to be hazardous waste 
through a visual inspection of the safety 
markings, description and stenciling on 
transport units. The responsibility for 
inspections rests with Environment 
Canada. 


4.51 We visited three regions that 
account for 99 percent of Canada’s known 
imports of hazardous waste. We found that 
Customs officers verify the completeness 
of the paperwork provided by truckers 
when shipments of hazardous waste are 
imported into Canada. Given that the three 
border crossings identified in Exhibit 4.4 
are some of Canada’s busiest in known 
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Environment Canada 
has not provided 
Customs Border 
Services with 
intelligence 
information. 


Customs officers on-site 
at the border, verifying 
documentation (see 
paragraph 4.51). 
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volumes of traffic of hazardous waste, we 
visited them to observe current practices. 
We recognize that there is also a risk of 
illegal exportation of hazardous waste at 
other border crossings, particularly in 
regions that do not have adequate 
treatment and recycling facilities. 


4.52 Exhibit 4.4 demonstrates the 
limited level of inspections conducted by 
Environment Canada at the border. For 
example, in 1995-96 in the Quebec region 
there were 28 phone calls between 
Environment Canada and Customs 
officers at the border, and only five actual 
visits by Environment Canada to inspect a 
transboundary movement of hazardous 
waste at the border. During this period 
there were 299,963 tonnes of known legal 
shipments of hazardous waste 
(approximately 7,500 truckloads). In the 
same period in Ontario there were 

24 phone calls and 15 border visits. The 
regional volume for Ontario was 

245,856 tonnes of legal hazardous waste 
(approximately 6,147 truckloads). In the 
Pacific and Yukon region there were five 


calls and one border visit relative to 
known legal shipments of 33,742 tonnes 
of hazardous waste (approximately 

844 truckloads). The Pacific Highway 
crossing is very busy, with an average of 
1,350 commercial vehicles using the 
border crossing every day. We concluded 
that the effort by Environment Canada to 
detect illegal shipments of hazardous 
waste at the border is limited, given the 
volume of shipments of hazardous waste. 


4.53 In our view, more work is needed 
to determine the potential extent of illegal 
traffic in hazardous waste in Canada. Until 
this is done, it will be difficult to 
determine what level of enforcement 
effort is appropriate. 


4.54 In May 1995, Customs Border 
Services implemented a Commercial 
Compliance Measurement Project. The 
mandate of this project is to measure the 
rate of non-compliance for all commercial 
vehicles at the highway border crossings. 
These compliance measurement activities 
are conducted at 12 major border 
crossings representing almost 80 percent 
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of highway commercial traffic entering 
Canada across the country. Customs 
Border Services recognizes the need for 
better intelligence information to allow it 
to further develop and review its strategic 
approach to detecting illegal traffic in 
hazardous waste. It stated that 
Environment Canada must be instrumental 
in providing it with information on the 
scope of the issues and the potential 
impacts on the health and safety of 
Canadians and others around the world, as 
well as the potential damage to Canada’s 
international reputation, in order for 
Customs Border Services to allocate to 
this issue an appropriate level of priority. 
To date, Customs Border Services has not 
been provided with this information by 
Environment Canada. 


4.55 While the Commercial 
Compliance Measurement Project will not 
deal with exports of hazardous waste, it 
could be a good starting point for 
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Environment Canada, as the lead 
department, to begin quantifying the 
extent of potentially illegal imports of 
hazardous waste into Canada. 


4.56 Environment Canada should 
work closely with Revenue Canada 
Customs Border Services, and other 
appropriate international partners, to 
quantify the extent of potential illegal 
traffic in hazardous waste into and out 
of Canada. This information should be 
used to determine an appropriate level 
of enforcement effort. 


(A joint response from both departments 
follows paragraph 4.68.) 


4.57 Under the Memorandum of 
Understanding between Environment 
Canada and Revenue Canada, Customs 
inspectors are not required to inspect 
shipments suspected to be hazardous 
waste, due to the associated personal 
health and safety risks. If Customs 


Exhibit 4.4 


Limited Detection of Illegal Imports at the Border 


Pacific and 
REGION Quebec Region Ontario Region Yukon Region 
1995-96 Lacolle Total Sarnia/Port Pacific 
Huron Total | Highway Total 
Activity at the border: 
Phone Calls 14 28 6 24 3 5 
Border Visits 2 5 15 1 1 
Total heer aN evs rat 33 aM alae 15 pee 39 vi) as 4 6 
Samples Taken 0 0 5 12 0 0 
Investigations | 4 y 6 0 ] 
Warnings 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Directives 0 0 0 0 0 0 
REGIONAL VOLUME 
(tonnes) 299'963 245,856 33,742 
Equivalent # of Trucks 7,500 6,147 844 


The exhibit does not include transit referrals/reviews, facility and rail inspections. 
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inspectors did suspect shipments to be 
hazardous waste, they would detain the 
shipment and contact Environment 
Canada with the details. If the shipment 
needs to be examined, this 1s to be 
undertaken by Environment Canada in 
accordance with the terms of the 
Memorandum of Understanding. 
Accordingly, Customs inspectors need 
training sufficient to enable them to 
recognize a hazardous waste, and to 
identify industrial activities that generate 
waste and the parties who may be 
involved. 


4.58 The need for more training. 
Environment Canada has developed 
briefing material to inform Customs 
officers about hazardous wastes 
regulations. When the EIHW Regulations 
were implemented in 1992, all Customs 
inspectors received training with respect 
to their duties under this regulation. In 
1996, Environment Canada developed 
refresher briefing material to update 
Customs officers on their duties with 
respect to this program. To date, this 
refresher training has been provided in the 
Pacific and Yukon and the Atlantic 
regions and also on two occasions at 
Canada Customs facilities in Rigaud. 
Despite these efforts, we believe that 
enhanced training in the detection of 
suspect shipments is needed for Customs 
Border Services employees. Even at 
crossings with known higher volumes of 
hazardous waste traffic, there has not been 
an enhanced training effort. We believe 
that practical training aids could make a 
significant difference in sensitizing 
Customs officers. For example, in the case 
of chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs), 
Environment Canada provided Customs 
officers with training and other 
information. We noted that a colour poster 
identifying typical types of containers of 
banned CFCs was posted at a major 
border crossing. This improved the ability 


of Customs officers to identify types of 
containers that could be used for illegal 
shipments of CFCs. Although we support 
these efforts to improve the identification 
skills of Customs officers, we recognize 
that identifying illegal hazardous waste 
shipments is inherently more complex 
than with other forms of contraband. 


4.59 Environment Canada should 
provide Customs inspectors with 
training sufficient to enable them to 
recognize hazardous waste and to 
identify industrial activities that 
generate hazardous waste, and the 
parties who may be involved. 


Environmental Canada’s response: 
Agree. Environment Canada, in addition 
to the current training being provided to 
Customs officers, will enhance its training 
to help Customs inspectors in the 
recognition of hazardous waste and in the 
identification of targeted activities or 
parties that may be involved in the 
transboundary movement of hazardous 
waste. 


4.60 Low number of inspections by 
Environment Canada at the border. The 
number of inspections by Environment 
Canada at the border (see Exhibit 4.4) 
reflects both inspections initiated by a call 
from Customs Border Services and those 
captured by a border “blitz”. There is a 
general consensus in the enforcement 
community that blitzes have limited 
effectiveness for catching illegal traffic, 
largely because the element of surprise is 
lost after the first hour and truckers can 
move to other border crossings. The 
number of inspections undertaken by 
Environment Canada as shown in the 
exhibit includes both those that involved 
opening the truck and those where the 
inspector merely reviewed the paper 
manifests. In our opinion, given the 
volume of traffic, the number of 
inspections is low. 
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4.61 Under the current accountability 
structure at Environment Canada, each 
Regional Director of the Environmental 
Protection Service is responsible and 
accountable for all enforcement decisions 
made in the regions. The Office of 
Enforcement at Environment Canada in 
Ottawa has functional responsibility for 
both inspections and investigations. To 
assure the adoption of national policies 
and to assure national consistency and 
uniformity, the Office of Enforcement 
needs to be aware of the level of 
enforcement activity in the regions. Our 
audit revealed that the information 
provided to headquarters by the regions 
does not adequately capture the level of 
enforcement activity at the borders. 
Inspections are not broken down by 
location. The regional staff at 
Environment Canada are not in a position 
to report how responsive they have been 


to requests from Customs Border Services. 


For example, in one region they do not 
keep the records that would allow them to 
report that out of 28 telephone calls, a 
certain number led to border visits. In 
another region, telephone calls are not 
recorded at all. 


4.62 Effective sampling and analysis 
are vital for successful prosecutions. In 
all three regions we visited, enforcement 
officials acknowledged the increasing 
importance of effective testing of samples 
from suspect shipments. They told us that 
it is now difficult to mount a successful 
criminal prosecution without a sample that 
respects both the exact testing protocols 
set out in the Transportation of Dangerous 
Goods Act Regulations and “the chain of 
custody” procedures that are essential for 
effective criminal prosecution. In one 
region with heavy volumes of hazardous 
waste traffic, Environment Canada 
officials do not sample and do not have 
testing facilities or a mobile laboratory 
available. In one case, involving a 
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Canadian exporter, the case did not 
proceed because there was no sample of 
the illegal shipment, and hence no 
physical evidence that the illegal export 
took place. This case was further 
complicated by lack of familiarity with 
the Export and Import of Hazardous 
Wastes Regulations, and the associated 
international agreements. As stated by 
Environment officials in both Ontario and 
British Columbia, “Without effective 
sampling there may be insufficient 
evidence to prosecute a ... case 
[successfully].” Therefore, the possibility 
of prosecution is not a significant 
deterrent. Exhibit 4.4 illustrates the low 
level of samples taken. In 1995-96 no 
samples were taken in two of the three 
regions we visited. 


4.63 Environment Canada should 
develop and implement a management 
strategy for obtaining and analyzing 
samples of hazardous waste. At a 
minimum, this strategy should address 
the issues of training, safety, frequency 
of sampling, knowledge of sampling 
protocols, locations, equipment and 
access to testing facilities. 


Environment Canada’s response: Agree. 
Environment Canada will adjust its 
current national priority action plan for 
enforcing the Export and Import of 
Hazardous Wastes Regulations to include 
a management strategy to improve its 
ability to obtain and analyze samples of 
hazardous waste. It will take into account 
the issues of training, safety, frequency of 
sampling, knowledge of sampling 
protocols, locations, equipment and access 
to testing facilities. 


Even lower chance of detection at ports 
or railyards 


4.64 No targeted inspections of 
containers exported by ship. By law and 
regulations, an interim report must be 
provided to Customs Border Services by 
an exporter, the agent of the exporter or 
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Inspection of train 
cargo is minimal. 
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the carrier prior to export and the vessel’s 
sailing. As well, any documents required 
by other government departments’ 
legislation are required to be provided to 
Customs Border Services prior to export. 
Given the volume of containers exported 
by ship, and the costs of inspecting a 
container, there is a need for intelligence 
information to be used in targeting 
inspections. Customs officials at the 
marine ports of Montreal and Vancouver 
advised us that virtually no imports of 
containers are inspected for potentially 
illegal shipments of hazardous waste. 
There are no data on the potential illegal 
movements of hazardous waste from 
Canada’s marine ports. Currently, 
Environment Canada has not provided 
Customs Border Services with intelligence 
information that would allow it to 
randomly select containers for visual 
inspection. Containers are not randomly 
examined because of the high costs 
associated with examination and the fact 
that these costs are absorbed by the 
shipper. 


4.65 Limited examination of trains. 
Relatively few rail containers are 
examined, whether imports or exports. All 
cargo transported by train is normally 
identified on a manifest, which is 
provided to Customs Border Services at 
the first point of crossing. If Customs 
Border Services decides that an 
examination is required, it could be 
undertaken at the point of release, that is, 
at the inland rail sufferance warehouse. 
Customs Border Services would detain 
shipments of hazardous waste at a point of 
release, based on intelligence information 
from Environment Canada. 


4.66 We noted that Environment 
Canada has data on the level of shipments 
of hazardous waste by rail, but this 
information is not forwarded to Customs 
Border Services. We were not provided 


with examples where intelligence 
information on specific train cargoes had 
been forwarded by Environment Canada 
to Customs Border Services. Customs 
officers and Environment Canada 
inspectors in the regional offices we 
visited had minimal knowledge of the 
volume of hazardous waste transported by 
train, legally or illegally. 


4.67 Customs Border Services told us 
that it had recognized that there was a 
problem in determining the levels of 
non-compliance and contraband with 
respect to rail shipments. It told us that as 
a result, it is currently conducting a Rail 
Examination Program. It expects that this 
will provide additional statistical data that 
can be used to further assess the potential 
threat in containers and rail shipments. 


4.68 Environment Canada should 
work closely with Revenue Canada 
Customs Border Services to quantify 
the extent of hazardous waste 
transported by ship and rail, and work 
to determine the extent of potentially 
illegal traffic. This information should 
be used to establish an appropriate level 
of detection effort. 


Revenue Canada Customs Border 
Services and Environment Canada’s joint 
response: Environment Canada and 
Revenue Canada are working together 
with international partners to determine 
the extent of potentially illegal traffic 
shipped via all modes of transport. The 
current level of enforcement and detection 
effort will be reviewed to strategically 
target the different modes of transport 
relative to the identified risk. A senior 
management steering committee, 
comprising Environment Canada and 
Revenue Canada representatives, will be 
established immediately to ensure that the 
necessary actions to determine the level of 
enforcement and detection efforts are 
undertaken. 
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Constraints to Effective 
Enforcement 


The importance of setting priorities 


4.69 The Department administers the 
Canadian Environmental Protection Act 
(CEPA), the Canadian Wildlife Act 
(CWA), the Migratory Birds Convention 
Act (MBCA), and the Wild Animal and 
Plant Protection and Regulation of 
International and Interprovincial Trade 
Act (WAPPRIITA). Under an 
administrative agreement with the 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans, 
Environment Canada also has primary 
responsibility for the pollution provisions 
of the Fisheries Act. As well, 
Environment Canada will be accountable 
for the soon-to-be-proclaimed Canadian 
Endangered Species Protection Act 
(CESPA). In all, there are more than 

30 regulations administered by 
Environment Canada under these Acts. 
The bulk of them fall under CEPA and the 
Fisheries Act. There are approximately 
20 Environment Canada offices across 
Canada that carry out enforcement 
functions. Approximately 

125 Environment Canada enforcement 
staff operate out of five regions and at 
headquarters. Approximately 60 persons 
are investigators or inspectors in the field 
for the Fisheries Act and the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act. 


4.70 The limited availability of 
resources underscores the importance of 
setting enforcement priorities. During the 
past two years, the national priorities have 
been the enforcement of pulp and paper 
regulations, hazardous and banned 
substances and the smuggling of 
endangered species and their parts. As part 
of their management process, in 1995 the 
enforcement program managers prepared 
a national priority project plan that sets 
out a long-term commitment to strengthen 
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the enforcement of the Export and Import 
of Hazardous Wastes Regulations. The 
plan recognizes the enforcement of these 
relatively new regulations as a priority. It 
also recognizes the fact that additional 
partnerships with key federal, provincial 
and international agencies are necessary 
not only to help build the basic and 
intelligence information and institutional 
infrastructure for these new regulations 
but also to support effective investigations 
and prosecutions. 


Limited prosecutions 


4.71 Enforcement results. 
Investigations typically result from 
information received by the Environment 
Canada program people and from tips that 
suggest the possibility of systemic or 
extensive non-compliance. Successful 
prosecutions include both cases where the 
accused violator pleads guilty and those 
that go to trial and are prosecuted 


The number of 


successfully. As illustrated in Exhibit 4.5, successful 
there have been few charges laid and even prosecutions has been 
fewer convictions. However, in the past limited 


year there has been an increase in the 
level of enforcement activity. Officials in 
one region indicated to us that while they 
had taken a proactive approach to 
prosecution, in their opinion the limited 
number of successful prosecutions is 
largely a result of the complexity of the 
applicable laws and regulations. In our 
view, there is a need for additional 
training so those involved in enforcing 
and prosecuting the regulations understand 
their complexity. 


4.72 
is the ultimate goal; successful 
prosecutions are an integral part of an 
effective deterrence strategy. We 
concluded that the incentives for illegal 
traffic in hazardous waste outweigh the 


Compliance with the regulations 


present deterrents. 
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Exhibit 4.5 


Enforcement Results 


Source: Environment Canada 
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Definitional problems hamper 
enforcement effort 


4.73 The need for clear, 
understandable laws. A fundamental 
requirement for effective enforcement and 
prosecution is having laws and regulations 
that are clear and understandable. 
Enforcement officials told us that some 
legal cases involving the illegal traffic of 
hazardous waste have been stayed or have 
not proceeded, on the grounds of 
difficulties stemming from the definitions 
used in the Canadian Environmental 
Protection Act and the Export and Import 
Hazardous Wastes Regulations. 


4.74 Moreover, the prosecutions that 
did proceed were generally settled prior to 
trial, with small amounts being paid in 
settlement. Consequently, the full legal 
impact of the EIHW Regulations has not 
been demonstrated through precedents 
established by successful criminal 
prosecution with meaningful sanctions. 


4.75 The Canadian Council of 
Ministers of the Environment (CCME) is 
working to resolve some definitional 
problems. Environment Canada has 
centered its efforts on co-operation with 
the provinces, development of harmonized 
national definitions and criteria for 
hazardous waste movements within 


Canada, in parallel with related 
international activities. Environment 
Canada reported that the work being done 
by the CCME on the definitions of 
hazardous waste is largely related to 
federal/provincial harmonization rather 
than to solving issues relating to effective 
enforcement. 


4.76 We concluded that timely 
resolution of these complex definitional 
issues will be an important prerequisite to 
more effective enforcement. We also 
concluded that, to date, Environment 
Canada has made reasonable efforts in 
co-operation with the Canadian Council of 
Ministers of the Environment to 
harmonize federal/provincial definitions 
of hazardous waste. We support 
Environment Canada’s efforts in this area. 


4.77 Other constraints. Exhibit 4.6 
illustrates some constraints to effective 
enforcement. For example, a unique tariff 
number would improve the ability to 
develop intelligence information and use 
it to target inspections. The World 
Customs Organization is working to 
address this issue in close co-operation 
with the Basel Convention Secretariat and 
the OECD Secretariat. The Commission 
of Environmental Co-operation, which 
involves Canada, the United States and 


Pacific and 
Quebec Region Ontario Region Yukon Region 
1988-96 | 1995-96| 1988-96 | 1995-96 1988-96 1995-96 
+ + 
Cases Prosecuted 3 3 6 5 0 0 
Number of Cases 
Stayed/Withdrawn 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Number of Cases Still 
Before Courts » 2 5 5 0 0) 
Number of Guilty Pleas/ 
Summary 
Convictions 1 1 1 0 0 0 
Number of Cases of Trial 
Convictions 1 0 0 0 0 0 
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Mexico, is working on the development of 
a North American Tracking System to 
better control transboundary movements 
of hazardous waste within North America. 


4.78 With regard to sampling at the 
border, Environment Canada stated that 
the effective taking and testing of samples 
of illegal imports is difficult considering 
the volume of traffic at border crossings 
and the variety of substances (some 3,200) 
that are potentially hazardous waste, and 
the limited time that shipments can be 
detained at the border. 


4.79 Beyond the use of warning 
letters, no other broad-based sanctions, 
such as ticketing, are currently available 
other than prosecution. Without the ability 
to use administrative sanctions, there are 
no broad-based alternatives other than 
formal prosecution, which involves 
preparing court briefings and going 
through the court system. 


4.80 Operational enforcement 
personnel repeatedly advised us that they 
believe there is a cultural reluctance to 
embrace enforcement within Environment 
Canada. We acknowledge that there are 
essentially two different philosophies that 
underpin the achievement of compliance 
with the law and enforcement. The first is 
based on promoting compliance through 
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increased awareness and education. The 
second is to focus on deterrence through 
enforcement actions, including successful 
prosecution. Environment Canada stated 
that it is attempting to strike a balance 
between both philosophies. We were told 
this poses a dilemma for those charged 
with enforcement responsibilities under 
the Export and Import of Hazardous 
Wastes Regulations. 


4.81 Overall, when we compared 
current practices with the practices 
described in Exhibit 4.3, we concluded 
that current enforcement operations have 
significant gaps in the areas of detecting 
illegal traffic at the border and providing a 
deterrent to illegal transboundary 
movements of hazardous waste. 


4.82 The issue for Environment 
Canada to consider is, “How long does a 
regulation have to be in place to be 
vigorously enforced?” Environment 
Canada stated that these Regulations are 
relatively new regulatory instruments that 
have merited special effort in the 
development of compliance tools and 
compliance promotion. The Department 
stated that once the proper infrastructure is 
completed, it will strengthen its efforts in 
enforcing the Export and Import of 
Hazardous Wastes Regulations. This 
means that, effectively, it will have taken 
almost five years for the Department to 


Environment Canada 
has made reasonable 
efforts to harmonize 
definitions of 
hazardous waste. 


Exhibit 4.6 


Constraints to Effective Enforcement 


Environment Canada 


Customs Border Services 


e Limited enforcement resources 


than prosecutions 


® Definitional issues 


e Limited broad-based sanctions (e.g. only warnings) other ® 


e Lack of sampling, equipment, intelligence infrastructure 


e Cultural reluctance to embrace enforcement 


e Lack of intelligence information from Environment Canada 
Customs officials need enhanced training 


e Lack of a unique tariff number assigned to hazardous waste | 
hampers ability to develop effective targets 


e@ Limited facilities for inspections 
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Heavy volume of trucks 
crossing the Canadian 
border into the U.S. (see 
paragraph 4.83). 
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put in place a robust enforcement program 
for these Regulations. We note that 
shippers were required to comply with the 
Regulations as soon as they first came into 
force 11997) 


Canada Does Not Know the 
Extent to Which It Is Living Up to 
Its International Obligations to 
Prevent Illegal Traffic 


The inherent difficulty of controlling 
exports 


4.83 High volume of border 
crossings. It is inherently difficult to 
reconcile the need to control exports with 
the need to facilitate free trade at 
Canada’s 6,000-km border. Given this 
inherent dilemma, we expected that once 
Environment Canada committed to these 
international agreements and their 
associated obligations, it would consider 
whether the export controls were 
enforceable and the options for enforcing 
these obligations. For example, one option 
could be to improve the timely exchange 


of information between Revenue Canada 
and the United States Customs Service. 


4.84 Prior to the ratification of the 
Basel Convention, Environment Canada 
stated that the enforceability of the Export 
and Import of Hazardous Wastes 
Regulations had been considered, as 
outlined in the Regulatory Impact 
Analysis Statement, and this among other 
things gave rise to the Memorandum of 
Understanding between the Department of 
Environment and Revenue Canada 
Customs. 


Limited facilities to deal with exports 


4.85 In the bulletin issued by Customs 
Border Services on the Export and Import 
of Hazardous Wastes Regulations, 
exporters of hazardous waste are 
instructed to leave a copy of their 
documentation (letters of authorization, 
notice forms and the manifest) in a 
collection box at the port of exit. We 
observed that efforts by Customs officers 
are hampered by the limited facilities to 
deal with exports. We also observed 
during our visits that there was limited 
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effort by Customs officers to monitor 
compliance or to encourage compliance 
by truckers at the export lanes. At some 
locations there was no collection box, or 
any other facilities to deal with exports. In 
our opinion, these constraints make it 
extremely difficult to track and monitor 
compliance with the EIHW Regulations. 
Without this ability, Canada is not in a 
position to know the extent to which it is 
living up to its own regulatory 
requirements with respect to the collection 
of the export documentation, as well as its 
international obligations with respect to 
the export of hazardous waste. 


4.86 Memorandum of 
Understanding silent about exports. The 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) 
signed between Environment Canada and 
Revenue Canada Customs Border Services 
requires Customs Border Services to 
collect a copy of the waste manifest for 
imports. However, on Customs’ 
responsibilities to collect the 
documentation required for exports, the 
Memorandum is silent. In our opinion, 
this is a significant omission that needs to 
be rectified to clarify both accountability 
for collecting export documentation and 
the level of effort to be invested in 
controlling exports at the border. 


Revenue Canada Customs Border 
Services and Environment Canada’s joint 
comment: The Memorandum of 
Understanding between Revenue Canada 
and Environment Canada will be reviewed 
by both departments and an amendment 
made to include a provision that an 
appropriate level of effort will be 
established for exports relative to the 
degree of risk. In addition, the MOU will 
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be reviewed by both departments in its 
entirety to determine if further 
amendments are required. The review will 
include, but is not limited to, the sharing 
of intelligence information, collection of 
documents and detainment of shipments. It 
is expected that this review, including a 
revised draft MOU, will be completed by 
31 March 1998. 


Intelligence Data for Profiling and 
Targeting Illegal Traffic Are Key 


Information not yet shared with all 
parties 


4.87 The need for timely 
information. When we visited the 
regional offices of both Environment 
Canada and Customs Border Services, we 
were consistently advised by their regional 
officials that they needed timely 
information from Environment Canada 
headquarters to use as a starting point for 
profiling and targeting illegal shippers, 
particularly information relating to the 
manifesting system. 


4.88 Over the last two years, a new, 
more flexible database system has been 
developed and implemented to meet the 
needs of government users and clients. 
Environment Canada believes that the 
new computerized tracking system should 
be better able to accommodate 
modifications that enhance the 
availability, accessibility and usefulness of 
the data collected. This information could 
be used to profile and target potential 
illegal shippers. We compliment the 
Transboundary Movement Division of 
Environment Canada on these important 
initiatives and encourage it to continue. 
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More could be done by 
Customs Border 
Services with 
improved intelligence 
information. 


Limited intelligence infrastructure at 
Environment Canada 


4.89 Sharing of sensitive material is 
based on mutual trust. In all three 
regions we visited, we found that the 
Intelligence officers at Customs Border 
Services are not provided with 
information available at Environment 
Canada. This information is needed to 
enhance/develop their own intelligence 
data in order to better target Customs’ 
detection efforts at the borders as well as 
its investigations. The Enforcement 
Branch at Environment Canada is aware 
of this problem but the Department does 
not currently have the necessary 
intelligence-gathering capacity to provide 
the information. 


4.90 Grass-roots efforts to create 
better intelligence data. In our regional 
visits to Environment Canada and 
Customs Border Services, we did find 
localized efforts to begin to create the 
required regional intelligence 


A collection box for the 
Hazardous Waste 
Manifests — exports (see 
paragraph 4.85). 
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infrastructure. For example, in the Ontario 
region, those responsible for enforcement 
have used their own intelligence 
information to successfully prosecute 
illegal offenders. In the Quebec region, 
personnel at Customs Border Services, 
including the marine divisions, have stated 
that they could integrate hazardous waste 
into their ongoing targeting program with 
no additional personnel if they had better 
intelligence information from 
Environment Canada. 


4.91 Environment Canada should 
fulfill its stated responsibilities under its 
Memorandum of Understanding with 
Revenue Canada Customs Border 
Services to provide intelligence 
information to Revenue Canada 
Customs Border Services to be used for 
targeting and inspections. 


Environment Canada’s response: Agree. 
Environment Canada is taking steps to 
provide all currently available information 
to Revenue Canada Customs Border 
Services for it to use for targeting. 
Environment Canada will also strengthen 
its co-operation with other departments 
and agencies for the implementation of the 
Export and Import of Hazardous Wastes 
Regulations, including provincial 
governments, Interpol, the RCMP, 

U.S. EPA, U.S. Customs and appropriate 
agencies of the United States. 


Interaction with other departments and 
agencies needs to be strengthened for 
hazardous waste 


4.92 The proven advantages of a 
joint force operation. We were 
consistently told in our field visits, both 
within Canada and in the United States, 
that a joint force operation approach was 
the best way to maximize interaction 
among the regulators, the enforcers, the 
prosecutors and others interested in 
ensuring compliance with rules on the 
transboundary movements of hazardous 
waste. These joint forces exist at many 
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levels of government, and at levels of all 
the relevant organizations. Such an 
approach is currently used successfully to 
interdict illegal imports of drugs, illegal 
exports of strategic materials, stolen cars, 
CIC: 


4.93 The key players. The most 
important agencies with which 
Environment Canada could interact 
include: 


e Revenue Canada Customs Border 
Service officers (who help administer and 
enforce the regime at the border); 


e the RCMP, provincial and municipal 
police; 


e federal, provincial and municipal 
officials dealing with transportation of 
dangerous goods; 


e federal, provincial/territorial and 
municipal hazardous waste officials who 
administer regulations governing waste 
management and disposal; and 


e international agencies. 


4.94 Progress in some regions. We 
observed that the use of a joint force 
operation approach is still in its infancy in 
the regions. In the Pacific Region, 
Customs Border Services and 
Environment Canada have a good working 
partnership. Both participate in the 
Co-ordinated Law Enforcement Unit 
(CLEU), a joint force operation organized 
by the Province of British Columbia, 
Ministry of Attorney General. Other key 
members of this unit are the U.S. Customs 
Service, the provincial Ministry of 
Environmental Protection and 
Conservation, the RCMP and Transport 
Canada. In our view, this joint force 
operation approach is one that merits 
further attention. 


4.95 Overall, we concluded that 
Environment Canada is not maximizing 
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the likelihood of detecting illegal 
activities because it is not taking a 
proactive approach that makes effective 
use of intelligence data from various 
sources. We also concluded that 
Environment Canada has not yet 
developed and co-ordinated its 
enforcement efforts with respect to the 
Export and Import of Hazardous Wastes 
Regulations, recognizing and 
incorporating the work of the various 
domestic organizations focussing on 
hazardous waste traffic. 


Some regions have 
made progress with 
joint force operations. 


4.96 For the Export and Import of 
Hazardous Wastes Regulations, 
Environment Canada should provide 
the necessary leadership to establish a 
joint force operation approach that will 
capitalize on the existing expertise 
within Environment Canada, Customs 
Border Services, the RCMP and others 
with key enforcement roles, both at 
headquarters and in the regions. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police’s 
response: The RCMP investigates 
criminal violations of the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act in 
conjunction with Environment Canada. We 
fully support the joint forces approach in 
these matters and the continuous sharing 
of information alluded to in the chapter. It 
is believed the RCMP can further support 
Environment Canada in environmental 
law enforcement efforts by enhancing the 
assistance given in the areas of criminal 
intelligence and international criminal 
investigations. In fact, our agencies are 
presently extensively involved at the 
international level through Interpol and its 
Environmental Crime Working Party. 


Environment Canada’s response: Agree. 
Environment Canada will enhance its 
ability to collect in a proactive way 
pertinent information from other agencies 
and will capitalize on its experience and 
expertise as well as that of others, to 
ensure appropriate compliance and 
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Environment Canada 
is doing a credible and 
professional job. 
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enforcement of the Export and Import of 
Hazardous Wastes Regulations. 


Leadership and Co-ordination of 
International Activities 


Canada is an active player 


4.97 Environment Canada is 
providing leadership. Canada has been 
actively involved in international 
activities to develop and maintain the 
international regime of controlling 
transboundary movement of hazardous 
waste. Although funding of the Basel 
Convention Secretariat by member 
governments has been an issue, Canada 
has consistently paid its share of funding 
in full, and on time. 


4.98 
leading and co-ordinating the negotiation 
of Canada’s international obligations 
concerning the transboundary movement 
of hazardous waste. Our interviews with 


Environment Canada has been 


other government departments revealed 


that they believe Environment Canada is 
doing a credible, professional job in this 
area. 


More information and analyses for 
decision making required 


4.99 The proposed ban. As discussed 
earlier, the Government of Canada is 
facing a decision on whether to ratify a 
recent amendment to the Basel 
Convention that would ban shipments of 
hazardous waste recyclables from 
developed to developing countries. This 
decision involves two key elements: an 
immediate ban on shipments of material 
intended for final disposal; and a ban by 
31 December 1997 on hazardous waste 
shipments destined for recycling or 
recovery. We were advised in our 
interviews that the first element is 
generally supported by most stakeholders 


but that the second element is more 
controversial. 


4.100 Information and analysis for 
decision making. Sound decision making 
about the potential policy trade-offs 
associated with the proposed ban on 
shipments of recyclables will require solid 
information and analysis of the issues. 
Notably, we expected to find analysis of: 


e the environmental impacts associated 
with a ban on shipments of recyclables; 


e Canada’s potential economic 
interests in developing country export 
markets for recyclable waste; and 


e how Canada might address any 
potential inconsistencies between its 
international environmental and trade 
policies and obligations. 


4.101 The environmental analysis. 
Canada is on record that it will not 
consider ratifying the ban decision taken 
by the global community under the Basel 
Convention until the technical issues 
associated with the definition of hazardous 
waste have been resolved. In its response 
to the review of the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act by the 
Standing Committee of the Environment 
and Sustainable Development, the 
Government of Canada has agreed to 
amend the Canadian Environmental 
Protection Act to clarify the authority to 
make regulations to ban exports and 
imports of hazardous waste to and from 
any country, when required under 
international agreements to which Canada 
is a party. 


4.102 Once the definitional issues are 
resolved, Environment Canada should 
determine whether it needs to analyze 
both the positive and negative 
environmental effects of the proposed 
ban, as it will relate to the new revised 
list of hazardous wastes. 


Environment Canada’s response: Once 
the lists of hazardous wastes have been 
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finalized by the Technical Working Group 
under the Basel Convention, Environment 
Canada will carry out an assessment of 
risk posed by such wastes when exported 
to facilities that do not operate in an 
environmentally sound manner. 


4.103 The economic analysis. Records 
indicate that Canada has not authorized 
any shipments of hazardous waste for 
recycling to a developing country, but 
concern has been expressed about the loss 
of potential future opportunities for such 
shipments. We would think that federal 
government departments expressing these 
concerns would have encouraged a 
process to analyze the economic issues. 
While some analysis has been done, we 
found that these other government 
departments had not completed an 


integrated, cross-sectoral, forward-looking 


analysis consistent with the concerns they 


had expressed. The lack of an agreed-upon 


definition is a constraint to completing 
this analysis. 


4.104 International trade and 
environment policy analysis. We found 
that trade policy concerns have been 
expressed about the proposed ban. There 
was some concern about inconsistency 
between the Basel Convention ban 
decision and Canada’s trade obligations. 
However, we were not provided with a 
comprehensive analysis of this issue. 
While some analysis is being done, we 
were not provided with a comprehensive 
analysis to indicate how Canada might 
remedy any potential inconsistencies 
between its policies and obligations, in 
keeping with Canada’s stated view that 
liberalized trade and environmental 
protection are, in principle, mutually 
compatible and indeed supportive. 


4.105 Decision making. We concluded 
that such analysis would be of assistance 


to the government in making a decision on 


the ban on shipments of recyclable 
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hazardous waste. We concluded also that 
to facilitate decision making in the future, 
this analysis should be integrated into a 
process to establish a coherent and 
forward-looking strategic plan for future 
activities under the Basel Convention. We 
are supportive of Environment Canada’s 
leadership initiatives in this complex area. 


Conclusion 


4.106 The primary objective of this 
audit was to determine whether 
Environment Canada, in co-ordination 
with other federal departments and other 
provinces, has established an effective and 
comprehensive regime to control the 
transboundary movement of hazardous 
waste consistent with Canada’s 
international commitments. Environment 
Canada has made a good start in 
establishing such a regime but, as noted in 
this chapter, there are still some 
significant deficiencies. Relative to the 
audit’s sub-objectives as shown in About 
the Audit, we concluded that: 


e Environment Canada has yet to take 
appropriate enforcement action with 
regard to detecting illegal traffic in 
hazardous waste at the border and 
establishing the required intelligence 
capacity necessary for proactive 
prevention of illegal shipments. This 1s 
not the first time this Office has noted 
problems in the area of enforcement. In 
1991 we reported that priorities for 
enforcement and compliance had not been 
clearly defined and that enforcement and 
compliance activities were not well 
monitored and evaluated. 


e Environment Canada plays a 
leadership role, both domestically and 
internationally, in the area of the 
transboundary movement of hazardous 
waste. 


e Environment Canada promotes and 
monitors compliance with the Export and 
Import of Hazardous Wastes Regulations. 
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It has established and operates the 
notification and manifest systems, which 
are an important component of Canada’s 
response to meeting its international 
obligations. During the introduction of the 
regulations, Environment Canada’s 
compliance promotion activities were 
done well. 


e Environment Canada is promoting 
efforts to harmonize federal and provincial 
definitions of hazardous waste. 


4.107 Inan area such as controlling the 
transboundary movements of hazardous 
wastes, the chain is only as strong as the 
weakest link. In our opinion, as a result of 
the significant gaps in the areas of 
prevention, detection and enforcement and 
the limited facilities to physically control 
exports of hazardous waste at the border, 
Canada is not in a position to know the 
extent to which it is living up to its 
international obligations with regard to 
preventing illegal traffic at the border. 


Environment Canada’s response: The 
Department concurs with the Auditor 
General's observations. 


Canada is fully committed to meeting its 
international obligations concerning 
transboundary movements of hazardous 
wastes, and consequently, the Department 
has identified the enforcement of the 
Export and Import of Hazardous Wastes 
Regulations as a priority. 


The Department is committed to working 
with other countries that have concerns 
regarding the prevention and detection of 
illegal traffic of hazardous waste, and will 
undertake to do so within the Basel 
Convention and Interpol. 


The proposed revision to the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act will go a 
long way to ensure that Canada has a 
rigorous regulatory regime to meet its 
international commitments regarding the 
transboundary movements of hazardous 
wastes. 
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About the Audit 


as 


There is growing global awareness that managing with due regard to sustainable development means | 
minimizing waste, or preventing the creation of hazardous waste in the first place. This audit is part of a | 
series of audits dealing with the issue of waste minimization and what the federal government is doing to 

manage the environmental risks posed by hazardous waste. 


The focus of this audit was on the main element in the federal regulatory regime for hazardous waste, the 
Export and Import of Hazardous Wastes Regulations (EIHWR) promulgated under the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act (CEPA). Future audits will deal with compliance promotion and enforcement of 
other federal environmental legislation such as the Canadian Environmental Protection Act and the Fisheries 
Act, as well as other pieces of environmental legislation that the federal government is accountable for 
enforcing. 


Objective 


The primary objective of this audit was to determine whether Environment Canada, in co-ordination with 
other federal departments and the provinces, has established an effective and comprehensive regime to control 
the transboundary movement of hazardous waste consistent with Canada’s international environmental 
commitments and obligations to ensure environmentally sound and efficient management of such wastes. 


There were four audit sub-objectives: to determine whether Canada is meeting its commitments and 
obligations under international agreements; to determine the extent to which Environment Canada plays a 
leadership role, both domestically and internationally; to determine the extent to which Environment Canada 
promotes and monitors compliance and takes appropriate enforcement action; and to look at efforts to 
harmonize federal and provincial definitions of hazardous wastes. 


Scope and Approach 


The audit examined the leadership provided by the Hazardous Waste Branch, Transboundary Movement 
Division at Environment Canada with regard to international environmental agreements. Interviews were 
conducted at Environment Canada, Natural Resources Canada, Industry Canada and Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade. The audit also included a review of the Division’s work to develop harmonized Canadian 
definitions of hazardous waste, as well as the Division’s role in compliance promotion activities. The audit 
focussed on the enforcement activities undertaken by Environment Canada at head office by the Enforcement 
Branch, Environmental Protection Services, as well as activities in the regions. Detailed audit work was done 
at the Canadian/U.S. border crossings that have the highest known volume of legal hazardous waste exports 
and imports: Lacolle, Quebec; Sarnia, Ontario; and, on the Pacific highway, British Columbia. The objective 
of these field visits was to determine the extent to which the regulations under the federal Export and Import 
of Hazardous Wastes Regulations, as well as international obligations, are being administered at border 
crossings. During these field visits we conducted field work at Revenue Canada (Customs), speaking with 
Customs inspectors at the border as well as intelligence officers responsible for profiling illegal shippers of 
hazardous waste. In these regions we also interviewed Environment Canada personnel responsible for 
enforcing these regulations. Our work excluded interviews and examination of documents in areas of 
provincial jurisdiction. Our work also excluded transboundary movement of hazardous wastes by air. 
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The scope of this audit excluded areas of the domestic regulatory regime under provincial jurisdiction, such as 
the regulation of transportation of hazardous waste within provinces as well as the provincial regulation of the 
management of wastes of all kinds, including hazardous wastes. This audit also 7 the transportation of 
hazardous wastes within Canada. 


Criteria 


We expected that Environment Canada could demonstrate that Canada is fulfilling its international 
commitments and obligations with respect to the transboundary movement of hazardous waste. We expected 
that the Department could demonstrate that the different elements of Canada’s regime for controlling 
transboundary movement of hazardous waste are supportive of efforts to improve the sound management of © 
hazardous waste and waste minimization. With regard to the leadership role of Environment Canada, we 
expected that the Department would demonstrate federal leadership, by developing national policies, setting 
national standards and managing issues related to the transboundary movement of hazardous waste across 
Canada’s borders. With regard to enforcement and compliance, we expected that the Department would 
inspect shipments, monitor to verify compliance and investigate suspected violations of the regulations and 
ensure appropriate deterrence of violations. We expected that when an investigation confirms a violation the 
Department could ensure that corrective action is taken. With regard to co-ordination with the provinces, we 
expected that the Department would assess areas of overlap and duplication and, where appropriate, develop 
appropriate approaches to minimize such overlap and duplication, and develop strategies to fill any gaps. 


Audit Team 


John Affleck 
Frank Barrett 


For information, please contact Wayne Cluskey or Dan Rubenstein, the responsible auditors. 
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Chapter 5 


Reporting Performance in the 
Expenditure Management System 


The audit work reported in this chapter was conducted in accordance with the legislative 
mandate, policies and practices of the Office of the Auditor General. These policies and 
practices embrace the standards recommended by the Public Sector Accounting and — 
Auditing Board (PSAAB) of the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. The 
numbered paragraphs in bold face represent recommendations. = 
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Some Progress in Reporting Accomplishments, but Still Cannot Judge Success of Programs 


Some performance reporting meets many of our criteria 

Need more progress in reporting key accomplishments 

The department’s contribution not frequently made clear 
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Little information on interdepartmental and horizontal issues 


A Vital Role for Treasury Board and Its Secretariat 


Treasury Board Secretariat has implemented important innovations in a short period of time 
Departments need to see that the Treasury Board and its Secretariat use performance information 


A Leadership Role for Standing Committees 
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Main Points 


oa | Information on how well programs are doing is needed to make informed decisions on how to spend tax 
dollars and improve programs, and to demonstrate to Parliament and Canadians what they are getting for their 
taxes. Often, neither the public nor members of Parliament, or managers, have this information. The focus has too 
often been on describing the services delivered, rather than their results. 


5.2 The federal government is in the process of revamping its Expenditure Management System, the process 
by which it plans, budgets and seeks parliamentary approval of future expenditures. The changes create an 
incentive for departments to develop better information that helps managers provide more effective programs to 
Canadians and inform Parliament in a more timely way about the results of their activities. Some Canadian 
provinces and governments abroad have already made important strides toward providing their legislatures and 
citizens with better information about the performance of government programs. 


ae) Progress has been made by several departments, and we found instances in which performance 
information reported to Parliament addressed many key aspects of performance reporting. In particular, we found 
improvement in the information’s orientation to results. But to fully realize the potential, departments need to 
describe expected performance more clearly and concretely — that is, in more measurable terms. The account 
they give of performance needs to focus more on the benefits for Canadians. This will take time. 


5.4 Further progress requires strong leadership by the Treasury Board Secretariat and senior departmental 
managers. The Treasury Board Secretariat has implemented positive innovations in a short period of time, but 
needs to improve the consistency of the assistance it provides to departments as well as its efforts to document and 
communicate good practices in measuring and reporting performance. 


».5 The role of parliamentary standing committees is vital to continued progress. If committees ask for 
information on the results of government activities and visibly use the information in their deliberations, 
departments will have a powerful incentive to collect and report the information. 
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Introduction 


A Need for Information on How 
Well Programs Are Doing 


Information on performance is required 
for good management and effective 
governance 


5.6 Knowing how well programs and 
services are doing is increasingly essential 
to managing today’s public sector, as 
governments here and abroad face 
resource reductions and a citizenry that 
continues to want good value from its 
government. Credible information on the 
results being achieved is needed for three 
reasons: 


e To manage tax dollars better. 
Government expenditures are being 
reduced, but many Canadians still feel 
they are overtaxed. It is therefore more 
important than ever that tax dollars be 
spent efficiently and effectively. Ministers 
receive a range of information to consider 
in making decisions on future spending 
and priorities. Information on what current 
spending is accomplishing needs to be a 
key element of advice, particularly when 
resources for new initiatives must be _ 
reallocated from existing expenditures. 
Managers need timely information on 
what is working and what is not so they 
can direct resources to where they are 
most effective. 


e To make better decisions. Officials 
need this kind of information on 
performance for the many day-to-day 
decisions they must make to manage 
effectively the programs and services 
provided to Canadians. 


e To provide for better 
accountability. Canadians are demanding 
greater accountability from their 
governments. Trends in public opinion 
show a reduced confidence in government 
and, in a recent survey, the item most 
often cited as necessary for improved 
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governance was accountability for 
measured results and effectiveness. 
Increasingly, Canadians are asking for 
better information on what they and their 
country are getting for their tax dollars; 
members of Parliament have expressed 
frustration at the lack of this kind of 
information. Moreover, with governments 
seeking alternative ways of delivering 
programs and services that involve other 
levels of government and voluntary and 
private organizations, credible information 
on performance is needed even more to 
ensure that tax dollars are being spent 
well. 


See | The government has committed 
itself to creating a management culture 
that is fact-based, results-oriented, open 
and accountable. As we suggested in the 
chapter “Matters of Special Importance” 
in our November 1996 Report, openness 
and candor about the performance of 
programs will help to build public trust. 
We also suggested that progress in 
providing credible performance 
information has often been hindered by 
insufficient will and inadequate demand 
for such information. Strong leadership is 
needed to make measurement and 
reporting of results an integral part of 
public sector management. 


Other jurisdictions report on 
accomplishments 


5.8 Many jurisdictions are making 
visible efforts to provide their legislatures 
and citizens with better information about 
the performance of government programs. 
In Canada, in addition to the federal 
government, a number of provinces have 
moved in this direction. Appendix A 
outlines the reporting regimes in Alberta, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick as 
examples. Abroad, quite a few countries 
have moved to improve reporting of the 
performance of their governments as a 
whole and of individual departments and 
agencies. Appendix A briefly describes 


Knowing how well 
programs and services 
are doing is 
increasingly essential 
to managing today’s 
public sector. 


Many jurisdictions are 
making visible efforts 
to provide their 
legislatures and 
citizens with better 
information about the 
performance of 
government programs. 
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Exhibit 5.1 


Program Results 
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the cases of the United Kingdom and 
Australia, as well as the United States 
federal government and the states of 
Oregon, Texas and Minnesota. 


De, We did not examine the success 
of initiatives undertaken in other 
jurisdictions or assess the extent to which 
better performance information is being 
provided than is the case in Canada. 
However, the experience reported by these 
jurisdictions shows that although 
providing performance information is not 
easy, it can be done. It is also clear that 
several years will be needed to fully 
implement initiatives to improve 
performance reporting. 


What is “performance’’? 


5.10 The concept of performance 
deals with how well things are done: 


e Were the expected results 
accomplished? 


e Were they accomplished within 
budget and in the most efficient manner? 


e Were there undue, unintended 
consequences? 


Activities 
| (how the department carries 
out its work) 


oe 


Examples: 


(the benefits and changes 
resulting from the outputs) 


Ultimate Outcomes Examples: 
(the final or long-term 
consequences) 


It also deals with whether the performance 
achieved will continue or improve: 


e Is the organization learning and 
adapting? 


5.11 Performance, then, covers a 
number of ideas, and determining the 
specific aspect of performance to measure, 
and when, is not straightforward. 
Government programs undertake a 
number of activities that produce a variety 
of products, services, benefits and other 
impacts and effects (see Exhibit 5.1). We 
refer to these collectively as the results 
achieved. Programs deliver two kinds of 
results: outputs, the direct products and 
services produced by government 
activities, such as an unemployment 
cheque or some requested information; 
and outcomes, the impacts and effects of 
those outputs on Canadians and our 
society, including fair and equitable 
treatment. Outputs are results that 
managers can control, while the outcomes 
managers are trying to accomplish are 


influenced by factors outside their 


programs. 


5.12 Outcomes can range from 
intermediate outcomes, such as changes 


negotiating, consulting, inspecting, drafting legislation 


Outputs Examples: 
(goods and services produced checks delivered, advice given, people processed, information 
by the program) provided, reports produced 
Intermediate Outcomes Examples: 


satisfied users, jobs found, equitable treatment, illegal entries 
stopped, better decisions made 


environment improved, stronger economy, safer streets, 
energy saved 
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in the actions of program clients and their 
satisfaction with a service, to more 
long-term or ultimate outcomes such as 
general improvements in the well-being of 
Canadians, the economy or the 
environment. Intermediate outcomes are 
more easily linked to the activities of a 
program than are ultimate outcomes. 


S10 Exhibit 5.2 illustrates how the 
various results of an anti-smoking 
program could be characterized. Another 
example can be found in Chapter 10 of 
this Report, which presents a diagram of 
results for an activity providing 
information on energy efficiency 
(Exhibit 10.5). 


Knowing how well programs are 
working is a challenge 


5.14 Complex programs mean that 
expectations must be clear. Federal 
programs operate in a complex 
environment. They often have to deal with 
a diverse and uncertain number of external 
factors and other players with similar or 
competing objectives. Moreover, they do 
not operate in a stable environment; 
change is now the norm. Furthermore, 
programs are trying to accomplish broad 
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public objectives reflecting the public 
interest, which sometimes can be a 
challenge to measure. 


SiS Different individuals with 
different expectations about what a 
program is supposed to accomplish can 
reach different conclusions about how 
well the program is doing. Assessment of 
actual performance requires the 
establishment of a standard for 
comparison, such as a specified level of 
expected performance. These standards 
ought to be clearly stated as meaningful 
performance expectations. 


5.16 Information on a program’s 
performance must be gathered. In some 
cases, individuals can assess the direct 
service that each has received — such as 
assistance in submitting income tax 
returns, employment guidance or an 
import permit for a commercial shipment. 
But more information is needed to assess 
the overall success of a program, such as 
whether it ensures that Canadians pay 
their fair share of taxes, or adequately 
reduces the risk to specific endangered 
species. The managers of the programs 
need the same information if they are to 
manage for results. Gathering and 


Exhibit 5.2 


An Anti-Smoking Program 


. 
_ Result Type Specific Program Result* 
Outputs @ anti-smoking advertisements and promotions 
@ educational material distributed 
@ enforcement of smoking regulations 
Intermediate @ compliance with regulations 
Ouseomes @ reduced number of smokers in total 
@ reduced numbers of new smokers 
Ultimate e@ reduced incidence of smoke-related health problems and deaths 
Outcomes @ reduced costs of health care associated with smoking-related 
problems 
* Performance expectations for these results would be the desired performance levels or changes, 
expressed, for example, in numbers or percentages for a given time period and target audience. 
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assessing the relevant data and 
information requires systematic effort. 


=f Information on program 
performance is an essential part of the 
process by which the government plans, 
budgets and seeks parliamentary approval 
for future expenditures. This process is the 
expenditure management system. 


The Expenditure Management 
System Has Been Revised 


A focus on results of programs in a 
world of no new resources 


5.18 Expenditure management in the 
federal government during much of the 
1980s and into the early 1990s was 
characterized by numerous, relatively 
small, across-the-board expenditure cuts 
and occasional freezes on expenditures. At 
the same time, managers were given 
access to policy and operational reserve 
funds, albeit in diminishing amounts. 
Although cumulatively the incremental 
reductions were significant, expenditure 
growth was not contained. 


5.19 | Moreover, the expenditure 
management system did not meet basic 
information needs. Our 1990 study of 
efficiency in government found that the 
planning and accountability documents 
required at that time often did not contain 
information pertinent to managing for 
efficiency. A year later, we noted that it 
was hard to manage by results when few 
meaningful ways to measure them had 
been put into use. 


5.20 Revisions introduced in 1995. 
The revised Expenditure Management 
System (EMS) was announced in 1995 in 
the context of the government’s aim to 
reduce the deficit to three percent of GDP. 
In the 1995 publication “The Expenditure 
Management System of the Government 
of Canada”, the President of the Treasury 
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Board noted that “the old ways [of 
managing expenditures] clearly [did] not 
work in a time of severe fiscal restraint.” 
A key feature was to “improv[e] 
information on program performance to 
aid decision-making and facilitate 
accountability.” Another key feature was 
the elimination of central policy reserves 


to fund new initiatives, since “central 


policy reserves did not encourage the 
ongoing review of existing programs and 
spending.” New initiatives were to be 
funded through reallocation of existing 
resources. The Program Review the 
government undertook in 1994 identified 
specific programs and services to be 
reduced or eliminated. 


5.21 As we have reported in the past, 
previous attempts at gathering and 
reporting performance information have 
met with limited success. None, however, 
was driven by the current need to make 
difficult spending choices and to gather 
support for reducing expenditures. 


A framework for the revised 
Expenditure Management System 


5.22 The main features of the revised 
EMS were contained in a document tabled 
in the House of Commons in February 
1995. Subsequently, additional 
refinements have been developed and are 
being implemented, sometimes on a pilot 
basis. Exhibit 5.3 identifies the various 
documents and processes that make up the 
Expenditure Management System. 


5.23 From Parliament’s perspective. 
Phase II of EMS reform (Phase I was the 
introduction of Business Plans described 
in paragraph 5.29), known as the 
Improved Reporting to Parliament Project, 
is intended to improve the expenditure 
management, planning and performance 
information that goes to Parliament. The 
major changes are in the Estimates 
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Information on 
program performance 
is an essential part of 
the process by which 
the government plans, 
budgets and seeks 
parliamentary approval 
for future 
expenditures. 


EMS reform is 
intended to improve 
the expenditure 
management, planning 
and performance 
information that goes 
to Parliament. 
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documents and the way they are dealt with 
by Parliament. 


5.24 The Estimates are currently in 
three parts: Part I, the overview of 
government spending; Part II, the 
proposed appropriations; and Part III, 
detailed expenditure plans for each 
department and agency. The intention now 
is to split Part III into two new documents: 


e aReport on Plans and Priorities, 
tabled in the spring in conjunction with 
Parts I and II of the Estimates, and 
intended to establish performance 
expectations and outline the general 
direction the minister wants the 
department to take during the estimates 
year and the next two fiscal years; and 


e a Performance Report tabled in the 
fall for the period at least up to the 
previous 31 March, and intended to 
provide information on results actually 
achieved in serving Canadians both as 
clients of specific services and as 
taxpayers. 


5.25 Both of these new reports would 
be Estimates documents, tabled in the 
House and referred to the appropriate 
standing committees. 


5.26 In addition, the government is 
testing an In- Year Update to Parliament in 
the fall as a complementary document to 
Supplementary Estimates, noting any 
significant changes in either the financial 
or non-financial figures tabled the 
previous March in the Main Estimates for 
the current year. 


5.27 The timing of the spring plans 
and fall Performance Reports is intended 
to enhance the role of standing 
committees. Fall Performance Reports 
enable committees, in a timely way, to 
report their conclusions to the House and 
to make their views known to the 
government as it carries out its fall budget 
consultations. Standing committees may 


thereby influence spending plans and 
priorities of the next or subsequent years. 
Similarly, spring plans may provide a 
focus for committee reporting to the 
House on future years’ plans and 
priorities, facilitated by 1994 changes in 
House rules. 


5.28 The key milestones in the 
Improved Reporting to Parliament Project 
are outlined in Exhibit 5.4. The Outlook 
documents mentioned in the exhibit were 
introduced in response to the February 
1994 changes in House rules and will be 
subsumed by the Reports on Plans and 
Priorities. Sixteen pilot Performance 
Reports were tabled in the fall of 1996 
(see Exhibit 5.5 for a listing of these 
departments). Pilot Reports on Plans and 
Priorities were tabled in the spring of 1997 
by these departments, along with the 
1997-98 Main Estimates. 


529 Within government, business 
plans are being prepared. An integral 
element of the EMS is the Treasury Board 
requirement for departmental Business 
Plans to be submitted to the Board for 
review, in place of multi-year operational 
plans. Business Plans are concise, 
strategic, three-year plans that set out 
goals, targets and performance measures. 
Several provinces, including Alberta, 
Ontario, and New Brunswick, also have 
adopted this approach. 


5.30 The intention of the government 
is that Business Plans are to be the main 
planning document of departments and 
submitted to Treasury Board ministers. 
Although these are not public documents, 
the public Reports on Plans and Priorities 
will integrate the business planning 
information with other reporting 
requirements established by Parliament. 


5.31 An important element of the 
revised EMS entails departments moving 
to a comprehensive, results-focussed 
accountability structure for reporting 
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financial and non-financial information, ongoing. We could have waited until the 
known as the Planning, Reporting and system was fully mature before auditing in 
Accountability Structure (PRAS). The this area. However, we decided that it 
PRAS relates the internal management would be more useful to communicate 

and accountability regime of the clearly our expectations and assessment of 
department to its objectives, business progress at this time, so that they can 
lines, resource requirements and contribute to the ongoing implementation 
performance targets. It is intended to of the system. 


provide the basis for reporting in Business 


Pian and stimatesidocument™ 5.33 We undertook the audit to assess 


the progress departments are making in 


Focus of the Audit their reporting of expected and actual 
performance in the Expenditure 
5.32 Because of the length of time Management System. We also sought to 
needed to make major changes and the identify examples of good reporting 
need to adapt to changing circumstances, practices that exemplify our expectations 
implementation of the revisions to the (set out in detail in Appendix B). These 
Expenditure Management System is expectations were developed in 
Spring 1995 Treasury Board Secretariat initiates project. Parliamentary Working Group Exhibit 5.4 
established. 


Milestones in the Improved 
Reporting to Parliament 
Project 


Departments provide Outlook documents to their respective standing 
committees. 


June 1995 Subcommittee on Business of Supply of the Standing Committee on 
Procedure and House Affairs established. 


November 1995 The first annual report of the President of Treasury Board to Parliament 
tabled. 


December 1995 House of Commons motion concurs with report of Standing Committee on 
Procedure and House Affairs, agreeing to Estimates Part III pilot project. 


March 1996 Six departments table pilot 1996-97 Estimates Part III. 


Remaining departments provide Outlook documents. 


April 1996 Forum on Performance Reporting — members of Parliament, pilot 
departments, the Auditor General, Treasury Board Secretariat officials. 


June 1996 Evaluation report on pilot Estimates Part III recommends splitting planning 
and performance information into separate documents. House concurs with 
report of Standing Committee on Procedure and House Affairs, agreeing to 
extend pilot to include departmental Performance Reports and an In-Year 
Update, and to expand to 16 departments. 


October 1996 Sixteen departments table pilot Performance Reports for the fiscal year 
ended 31 March 1996. President of Treasury Board tables annual report with 
Annex B — Key results commitments by departments. 


November 1996 In- Year Update tabled for the 16 pilot departments. 


| 
December 1996 Evaluation report on the 16 fall Performance Reports. 


February 1997 Reports on Plans and Priorities tabled for the 16 pilot departments. The 
remaining departments table revised Estimates Part III, along the lines tabled 
in March, 1996. 
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Exhibit 5.5 


The Pilot Departments 


consultation with the Treasury Board 
Secretariat. They are based on our 
assessment of experience in Canada and 
other jurisdictions. We identified five 
characteristics needed to give a credible 
account of performance: 


e clear context and strategies; 


e meaningful performance 
expectations; 


e accomplishments reported against 
expectations; 


e demonstrated capacity to learn and 
adapt; and 


e fair and reliable performance 
information. 


5.34 Because of the newness of 
changes in this area, we did not expect to 
see all of these expectations for good 
reporting reflected in all of the 
performance information now provided in 
the revised Expenditure Management 
System. The audit focusses on information 


The following 16 departments and agencies led 
the implementation of improvements to 
performance reporting in the Expenditure 
Management System. They agreed to be the 
first to table Performance Reports in 
Parliament, in the fall of 1996: 


Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada 
Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency 
Environment Canada 

Fisheries and Oceans 

Immigration and Refugee Board 
Indian and Northern Affairs 
National Energy Board 

National Parole Board 

Natural Resources Canada 
Revenue Canada 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Statistics Canada 

Status of Women 

Transport Canada 

Treasury Board Secretariat 
Veterans Affairs 


about non-financial, rather than financial, 
performance provided in key documents 
that form part of the Expenditure 
Management System. Chapter 2 of this 
Report, “Financial Management: 
Developing a Capability Model”, and 
Chapter 3, “Management of the 
Government’s Accounting Function: A 
Central Agency Perspective”, deal with 
financial matters. 


5.05 We also examined the role played 
by the Treasury Board Secretariat in 
implementing innovations to encourage 
better reporting of information on 
performance, and the use made of this 
information by parliamentary standing 
committees. Full details on the conduct of 
the audit can be found at the end of the 
chapter in About the Audit. 


Observations and 
Recommendations 


Revised Estimates Framework 
Shows Potential for a Greater 
Focus on Results 


More opportunities for standing 
committees to comment on results 


5.36 An emphasis on results. 
Communications about the revisions to the 
Expenditure Management System and 
related Estimates documents emphasize an 
important message — the need for 
departments to make available 
information on what programs are 
intended to achieve and what they are 
accomplishing. 


5.37 Separate reports fit the budget 
cycle better. Information contained in the 
Main Estimates submitted to Parliament 
each spring by the government is the basis 
for parliamentary approval of resources 
the government requires for the coming 
fiscal year. The Estimates contain a mix of 
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financial and non-financial information 
that covers past expenditures and 
accomplishments, year-to-year financial 
reconciliation, and planned expenditures 
and activities. By separating information 
on future plans from information on past 
performance, especially in the fall 
Performance Reports, the new framework 
draws more attention to the performance 
achieved by programs. It also provides 
performance information on previous 
fiscal years five to six months earlier than 
before, serving as timely input to budget 
consultations. 


5.38 In-Year Update potentially 
provides better information on changes 
to expectations. Supplementary Estimates 
are requests for changes to program 
funding in the Main Estimates. In 
November 1996, an In- Year Update report 
covering the 16 pilot departments was 
tabled, to test a way of complementing 
Supplementary Estimates by providing 
better information to Parliament on 
significant adjustments to program 
priorities, expectations, and changes in 
planned spending. The In- Year Update is 
intended to make Parliament more aware 
of program changes that have significant 
impacts on Canadians. We assessed the 
nature of the departmental input to the 

In- Year Update and found that none 
reported changes to expected 
performance, although some had proposed 
significant resource changes. The Report 
did provide some helpful information on 
resource reallocation that would not be 
evident in the Supplementary Estimates. 


Promising improvements in accessibility 
of information 


S209 Improved timing of reports is, in 
itself, not sufficient to make information 
useful. We also expected the information 
to be organized and presented so that it is 
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easily understood and the reader can 
readily access other desired information. 


5.40 Promising improvements in 
accessibility through information 
technology. Treasury Board Secretariat 
staff are working with departments and the 
House of Commons to improve the 
electronic distribution of pilot documents. 
The intention is to use the Internet as the 
main tool for electronic communication of 
these documents to all MPs, their staffs, 
and the public. To date, the pilot 
Performance Reports, the In- Year Update 
report, the 1997-98 Reports on Plans and 
Priorities and all Estimates Part III are 
available through the Internet at 
http://www.tbs-sct.gc.ca/tb/rpem/ 
homee.html. The intention is to continue 
this practice. In addition, the Review 
Information Network of the Secretariat 
Internet web site 
(http://www.info.tbs-sct.gc.ca/ 
rin_hm_e.html) contains information on 
hundreds of recent reviews of various 
aspects of performance of selected 
programs. 


The new framework 
draws more attention 
to the performance 
achieved by programs. 


5.41 A Parliamentary Working Group 
on the Improved Reporting to Parliament 
Project was convened to give feedback on 
proposed improvements to the expenditure 
management information provided to 
Parliament. The Working Group reports 
that members of Parliament support the 
move to electronic reporting. The offices 
of alt MPs and Senators are currently 
connected to the Internet. Although 
Treasury Board Secretariat officials have 
consulted with the House of Commons 
and with departments, parliamentary staff 
believe that better co-ordination of 
detailed implementation is needed in the 
future. For example, the format used by 
the Secretariat to make Performance 
Reports available on the Internet is not 
suitable for some systems. A continued 
partnership between the House of 
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A number of other 
jurisdictions have 
made use of legislation 
that requires 
departments and 
agencies to report on 
their 
accomplishments. 


Commons and the Treasury Board 
Secretariat will help to ensure that the 
Members’ needs are met and that 
information is distributed in a timely and 
effective manner. 


5.42 Shorter, more readable 
documents. Parliamentarians have 
complained about the excessive amount of 
information in the Estimates Part III. The 
proposed framework for reporting to 
Parliament would address this by 
providing briefer documents that focus on 
key strategies for at least the current and 
next two years. 


5.43 We assessed the structure and 
readability of the pilot Estimates Part III 
and the fall Performance Reports and 
compared our assessments with those 
contained in Treasury Board Secretariat 
evaluations of the documents. In most 
cases, our Office and the Secretariat found 
that the documents were shorter and more 
readable and used better communications 
techniques than previous Estimates 

Part III. Parliamentarians consulted during 
the Secretariat’s evaluations of the pilot 
Estimates Part III and the fall Performance 
Reports found the separation of planning 
and performance information helpful and 
the documents more focussed and clearly 
organized than the previous Estimates 
Part III. 


5.44 Need more links to detailed 
information. Users of information on 
departmental performance may sometimes 
need more detailed information than is 
provided in shorter documents. Although 
parliamentarians have complained about 
excessive information in the Estimates 
Part III, they and their staffs have also 
observed that there may not be enough 
detail on specific topics of interest. 
Balancing these concerns requires that 
documents provide links to more detailed 
information. The pilot Estimates Part II 
and the fall Performance Reports of some 


departments contained some references to 
sources of more detailed information. 
However, in many cases there was no 
consistent and systematic use of such 
references. 


5.45 The Treasury Board Secretariat 
intends that departments will 
electronically link Expenditure 
Management System documents on the 
Internet to more detailed sources of 
information. Consistent with 
recommendations in our 1992 study of 
information to Parliament, this would 
allow for shorter printed documents and 
lower costs than with printed distribution, 
while providing easy access to additional 
information where needed. Electronic 
linkage is not expected to be completed 
for two years. 


5.46 Departments should ensure that 
their reports contain appropriate 
references to more detailed sources of 
information. 


Need for a formal means to ensure that 
improvements continue 


5.47 The current reporting framework 
has been brought about through 
administrative changes and motions in the 
House, and implemented only on a pilot 
basis. Although these can be successful 
approaches, neither has the force and 
permanence of legislation. 


5.48 Other jurisdictions report some 
success with accountability legislation. 
A number of other jurisdictions with 
systems of government simular to the 
Canadian federal government, including 
Alberta, Western Australia and New 
Zealand, as well as the U.S. federal 
government and a number of state 
governments, have made use of legislation 
that requires departments and agencies to 
report on their accomplishments. 
(Appendix A provides some information 
on several of these jurisdictions.) These 
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planning and reporting regimes, while 
established through legislation, are similar 
to that being implemented in the Canadian 
government. 


5.49 Some Canadian federal entities 
have legal reporting requirements. Since 
1984 the accountability framework for 
federal Crown corporations has been 
contained in Part X of the Financial 
Administration Act. The Act requires the 
tabling in Parliament of summaries of 
corporate plans that set out corporate 
objectives and expected performance, and 
annual reports that indicate actual 
performance against those objectives. 
Since then, our audits have found 
improvements in information presented to 
Parliament on the performance of Crown 
corporations, although further 
improvements are still required. Some 
other organizations have specific 
legislated reporting requirements. For 
example, enabling legislation for the 
Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency 
requires it to evaluate its activities and 
“report on the impact [its] activities have 
had on regional disparity.” Since the 1987 
legislation, the Agency has reported _ 
considerable information on the impact of 
its two main programs. Yet, as we 
reported in 1995, improvement still needs 
to be made in the reported information. 
We also reported that the Atlantic Canada 
Opportunities Agency is taking steps to 
build on what has been learned. We have 
not audited the Agency’s performance 
information since that time. 


5.50 Legislating government reporting 
requirements is not enough on its own to 
ensure the quality of performance 
reporting or the appropriate use of the 
information by legislatures. Several other 
essential factors are listed by the United 
States General Accounting Office, which 
identified five key challenges: 
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e developing and sustaining 
commitment by top management; 


e building the capacity of agencies to 
implement the legislative framework and 
use the resulting performance information; 


° creating incentives to implement the 
framework and to change the focus of 
management and accountability; 


e integrating the framework into daily 
operations; and 


e building a more effective legislative 
oversight approach. 


sys | These are also challenges in 
Canada. Previous audits have shown that 
the government needs to build the 
capacity to measure and assess the 
performance of its programs and services. 
The chapter “Matters of Special 
Importance” in our November 1996 
Report suggested that improving the 
information available on results has rarely 
been a high priority of the government, 
noting that in several other jurisdictions 
that have made advances in reporting 
performance, political leaders have been 
the driving force. Finally, it is critical that 
mechanisms exist that provide for 
members of Parliament, committees and 
government to consider and make 
effective use of performance information. 


5.52 The progress observed in the 
initiatives to date needs to be continued if 
their potential for better reporting and use 
of information on performance is to be 
realized. 


5.53 The government, with 
Parliament’s agreement, should ensure 
that the improvements in the reporting 
regime implemented on a pilot basis are 
made a permanent and formal feature 
of the Expenditure Management System 
covering all departments and agencies, 
and should seek parliamentary approval 
for incorporating these improvements 
in the business of supply. 


The progress 
observed in the 
initiatives to date 
needs to be continued 
if their potential is to 
be realized. 
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Overviews of 
departmental 
functions, structures 
and main activities are 
better than in the past. 


Progress in Describing the 
Department’s Business 


5.54 We expected the performance 
plans and reports to provide an overview 
of what departments are trying to 
accomplish under what circumstances, and 
the relationship of individual programs to 
broader organizational goals and 
commitments to the public. This 
information would allow the reader to 
interpret the program performance that is 
reported, and it is needed to help manage 
programs and make decisions about the 
allocation of resources. . 


In many cases, descriptions of 
departments have improved 


555 Treasury Board Secretariat 
evaluations of the pilot Estimates Part III 
and fall Performance Reports observed 
that, in most cases, members of 
Parliament and their staffs found the 
overviews of departmental functions, 
structures and main activities better than 
in the past. 


5.56 Improved descriptions of 
mandate and mission. We found that 
most departments provided clear 
descriptions of mandate and mission. The 
best of the mission statements were 
related to departmental business lines and 
contained a clear vision of an ideal 
outcome toward which the department 
was Striving. 


557 Limited improvement in 
breadth of stewardship information. We 
noted in our 1992 study on departmental 
reporting that the existing Estimates 
documents focussed on annual spending 
and consequently did not often report on 
the other instruments departments use to 
meet the objectives of the programs they 
deliver — in other words, global 
stewardship. Regulations, loan guarantees 
and tax expenditures are some common 


examples of these other instruments. We 
recommended that the government report 
on the broader stewardship responsibilities 
and not just on annual spending. In 1994, 
we expanded on this concept to include 
the need for a lead department for overall 
reporting of activities that are delivered by 
more than one department. We, as well as 
parliamentary staff, expect that 
departments would at least refer to other 
government activities that bear on the 
outcomes they are trying to achieve. For 
example, Indian and Northern Affairs 
Canada provided in its fall Performance 
Report some financial information on 
other federal departments dealing with 
First Nations. We note that Treasury 
Board Secretariat guidelines point to the 
need to include material on global 
stewardship. 


5.58 
showed no clear overall improvement in 
the provision of such information on 


However, Performance Reports 


global stewardship. The references to 
non-spending instruments, when made, are 
generally included as supplementary 
financial information and are not 
incorporated into the general discussion of 
the department’s context, business lines 
and strategies. We recognize that some of 
the information needed to report on global 
stewardship is beyond a department’s 
direct responsibility — for example, many 
tax expenditures. However, where this is 
the case, we would expect, as a minimum, 
a short discussion of the extent of the use 
of such instruments and their impact on 
the outcomes the department is seeking. 


See Departments should include in 
their performance reporting reference 
to related activities elsewhere in 
government, as well as a discussion of 
all the key instruments that they use to 
achieve their objectives, including those 
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instruments that are not reflected in 
estimates of spending for the coming 
year. 


Progress in Orientation of Results 
Expectations, but Need for 
Greater Clarity and Concreteness 


5.60 We expected performance plans 
to provide an understanding of what the 
department intends to achieve, by when, 
and at what cost. We looked for a focus on 
major intended results of key programs, 
especially on outcomes that represent the 
value received by program clients and 
other Canadians from government 
activities. This information would assist 
members of Parliament in their scrutiny of 
future departmental spending and is 
needed by managers to control their 
programs. It is essential for reporting 
performance. 


Expectations focus more on outcomes 


5.61 Good progress in establishing 
outcome-oriented expectations. We 
compared performance expectations set 
out in the spring in the Estimates Part III 
and the Business Plans of 11 departments 
with those subsequently set out in the fall 
in departmental Performance Reports and 
in Annex B of the Annual Report to 
Parliament by the President of Treasury 
Board, “Getting Government Right: 
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Improving Results Measurement and 
Accountability”. In the majority of the 
cases, we found the focus on outcomes 
was greater in the fall than in the spring. 
Overall, of the more than 600 expectations 
set out in Annex B of the President’s 
Report in the fall, more than half were for 
outcomes. We consider this to be good 
progress toward a focus on outcomes. 


Overall, expectations 
show good progress 
toward a focus on 


outcomes. 
Expectations need to be clearer and 
more concrete 


5.62 Statements of expectations need 
to indicate clearly what would have to 
occur for a program to be judged 
successful, given the department’s mission 
and the program’s objectives and 
activities. They need to be expressed 
concretely in terms that permit 
measurement. The measurement can 
involve numeric estimations of magnitude 
or “softer” forms of measurement, such as 
the solicitation of users’ views. However, 
if the expectations are not clear and 
concrete, they are not useful for assessing 
how well a program is doing. 


5.63 Few statements of clear and 
concrete expectations. Our assessment of 
the performance expectations stated in the 
President’s Report and fall Performance 
Reports found some that were specific 
enough to give a clear picture of desired 
results (Exhibit 5.6 gives a few examples). 


registered establishments.” 


Canadian Heritage commits itself to: 


Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada made a commitment to: 


“high compliance rates for federally inspected products and federally 


Source: Getting Government Right: Improving Results Measurement and Accountability. 
Annual Report to Parliament by the President of the Treasury Board, 1996, page 16 


“new national parks and historic sites and related protected areas”. 


Source: Getting Government Right: Improving Results Measurement and Accountability. 
Annual Report to Parliament by the President of the Treasury Board, 1996, page 18 


Exhibit 5.6 


Examples of Clear but Not 
Concrete Performance 
Expectations 
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Exhibit 5.7 


Examples of Clear and 
Concrete Performance 
Expectations 


5-20 


5.64 While they are clear, however, 
these expectations are not concrete: one 
does not know when things are to occur or 
exactly what level of performance is 
needed to fulfill the commitment. A better 
approach to establishing clear 
expectations is to set specific targets, as 
illustrated by the Atlantic Canada 
Opportunities Agency and Revenue 
Canada (see Exhibit 5.7). The Atlantic 
Canada Opportunities Agency, in 
particular, stood out as having set a large 
number of targeted outcomes, and while it 
did not do so in all cases, in many 
instances it indicated its contribution to 
changes in the outcomes. 


5.65 Where targets have not yet been 
established, expectations need at least to 
set out the expected direction of 
improvement in performance, as 
demonstrated in Exhibit 5.8. About one 
fifth of the expectations reported in Annex 
B of the President’s Report did so. 
However, indicating the direction of 
improvement does not tell the degree of 
change that would have to occur, and by 
when, for the performance to be judged 
successful. 


5.66 We compared the clarity and 
concreteness of expectations set out in the 


fall with those in the spring, for 11 
departments. We found some 
improvement in clarity, but little 
improvement in concreteness. 


5.67 Overall, we found that the nature 
of performance expectations varied 
considerably. Some were general 
statements of goals to be achieved, some 
were descriptions of the activities that 
programs were going to carry out, others 
were lists of planned performance 
indicators, and still others were actual 
targets against which performance could 
be assessed. This was especially true of 
the results commitments set out in Annex 
B to the President’s Report. The wide 
range of the commitments stated in the 
Report makes it difficult to compare 
departments and suggests that there was a 
need for clearer guidance on what these 
statements should have been. 


5.68 Clear and concrete statements of 
expected results would allow actual 
performance to be assessed. Establishing 
expectations that are reasonable and 
measurable and that clearly indicate what 
results can be expected of a program can 
be a challenge. Any given department 
may be successful at meeting this 
challenge for some areas of activity but 


The Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency, reporting on its efforts to create jobs and generate 


income in Atlantic Canada, set as targets: 


achieving “an ‘intent to start business within 2 years’ index of 17% by 1998” and 


“in partnership with rural conununities of the Atlantic region, creating and 
maintaining 3,600 jobs over three years through lending and counseling activities of 
the Community Business Development Corporations (CBDCs).” 


Source: Atlantic Canada Opportunities Agency Performance Report, for the period ending 


March 31, 1996, pages 27-28 


Revenue Canada undertook to: 


“reduce Income Tax accounts receivable levels to 4% of gross Income Tax revenues by 


March 1997”. 


Source: Revenue Canada Performance Report, for the period ending March 31, 1996, page 8 ~ 
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not for other areas. Overall, with a few 
notable exceptions, the performance 
expectations set out in the fall did not 
include targets and many were not 
specific. Many were too ambiguous to 
allow us to determine the anticipated 
result. 


5.69 Exhibit 5.9 provides a few 
examples of imprecise performance 
expectations. These examples are intended 
to be illustrative and should not be taken 
as an indication of the overall progress of 
these departments toward setting clear 
expectations. Nor should they be taken as 
an indication that these departments have 
made more or less progress, overall, than 
others toward setting clear expectations. 


5.70 In these examples, only a very 
general expectation is stated. It is difficult 
for readers to understand in advance how 
much of exactly what is expected to occur, 
unless additional detail is provided. For 
example, although Statistics Canada has 
taken an important step in identifying a 
final outcome that may result from its 
statistics, the “redesign of health care 
policies and programs” could be satisfied 
by quite minor changes in a single aspect 
of a health service being delivered, or 
could require substantive changes to 
health care in Canada, depending upon the 
perspective of the reader. In its 
Performance Report, Statistics Canada 
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discusses processes in place to monitor the 
utility and relevance of its products, and it 
may be able in the future to provide more 
specific information about 
accomplishments in this area. However, 
the kind of general expectations shown in 
Exhibit 5.9 inherently create a potential 
for disagreement about whether or not 
they have been met. 


Overall, with a few 
notable exceptions, 
the performance 
expectations did not 
include targets and 
many were not 
specific. 


5.71 Performance indicators often 
not clearly explained. A performance 
indicator is the kind of information 
actually used to assess a specific aspect of 
performance. In some instances, 
Performance Reports clearly identified 
and explained the kind of information that 
would be used. For example, Exhibit 5.10 
shows how the RCMP explained the 
meaning and pertinence of the “clearance 
tate. 


S32 However, we found instances 
where it was not evident what the 
performance indicator was measuring or 
why it was being reported. Revenue 
Canada, for example, in discussing the 
performance of its Customs Border and 
Trade Administration Services, presents 
several indicators, including “Compliance 
Rate”, expressed as a percentage, under 
the heading “Travellers”. Although the 
compliance rate may be a good 
outcome-oriented indicator, the 
Performance Report provides no 
explanation of what the rate includes. The 


result in an: 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police expects: 


31, 1996, page 9 


Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada expects that its Inspection and Regulation activities will 


“increased number of countries/markets accepting Canadian agri-food products”. 


Source: Getting Government Right: Improving Results Measurement and Accountability. 
Annual Report to Parliament by the President of the Treasury Board, 1996, page 16 


upward trends in clearance rates of Criminal Code offences. 


Source: Royal Canadian Mounted Police Performance Report, for the period ending March 


Exhibit 5.8 


Examples of Expectations 
That Indicate the Direction 
of Improvement 
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The best examples of 
reported 
accomplishments met 
many of our 
expectations for 
reporting performance, 
but not all of them. 


Exhibit 5.9 


Examples of Imprecise 
Expectations 


other two indicators are not defined either. 
However, the 1996-1997 Estimates 

Part III for Revenue Canada did provide 
brief definitions of these indicators. As 
another example, many departments refer 
to “client satisfaction” without explaining 
satisfaction with what, and how it will be 
determined. 


ary) 
departments did not report clear and 


In some cases, where 


concrete indicators of performance, they 
identified indicators they plan to use or 
areas for which they are developing 
indicators. This is a good practice. For 
example, Environment Canada announced 
that it was developing measures of its 
impact on the consideration of 
sustainability in energy decisions and on 
environmental stress caused by 
transportation. Statistics Canada proposes 
to develop an indicator to measure the 
average burden that responding to its 
surveys places on individual Canadians. It 
currently reports the average “response 
burden” on all businesses. 


5.74 Departments should establish 
clear and concrete statements of the 
performance expected from their lines 
of business. These should be included in 
their Business Plans, Reports on Plans 
and Priorities, and Performance 
Reports. 


Some Progress in Reporting 
Accomplishments, but Still 
Cannot Judge Success of. 
Programs 


Some performance reporting meets 
many of our criteria 


5.75 We expected to see progress in 
the reporting of accomplishments in 
relation to expectations. At its best, 
performance information provides a 
credible account of how well a department 
has done. This account needs to focus on 
outcomes related to key expectations. It 
ought to describe what the department is 
trying to achieve and what it contributes 
to that end, given the influence of other 
actors and outside factors. We also would 


Statistics Canada commits itself to relevance of statistics as demonstrated by: 


“their use in the redesign of health care policies and programs ”’. 


Source: Statistics Canada Performance Report, for the period ending March 31, 1996, page 8 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police commits to provide Canadians with protection against 


organized crime by: 


“successful partnerships with other agencies engaged in combatting organized crime”. 
Source: Royal Canadian Mounted Police Performance Report, for the period ending March 31, 
1996, page 9 
Canadian Heritage commits to promoting: 

“opportunities to enjoy Canada’s heritage areas’”’.* 


Source: Getting Government Right: Improving Results Measurement and Accountability. Annual 
Report to Parliament by the President of the Treasury Board, 1996, page 18 


* Department officials state that their first Performance Report will provide information that will 
clarify this expectation. The Department was not one of the 16 that prepared pilot Performance 
Reports in the fall of 1996. 
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expect the account to show that the 
department has accepted responsibility for 
results by taking action to address 
weaknesses in performance. Finally, it 
ought to be made credible by indicating 
the extent to which the reader can rely on 
the information presented. Appendix B 
outlines our expectations in more detail. 


5.76 
accomplishments in the fall Performance 


We examined the reporting of 


Reports. The best examples provided 
many of the key elements for reporting 
performance, but not all of them. 


5.17, 
reporting on its aviation safety activities 


For example, Transport Canada’s 


did not provide concrete performance 
expectations, nor did it comment on the 
reliability and validity of the performance 
indicators used. However, it did provide 
the general objectives of the Department’s 
aviation activities, a clearly explained 
outcome-oriented indicator (accident 
rates), a limited description of the 
activities the Department undertakes to 
influence the outcome and a discussion of 
the limitations on its ability to link its 
activities to the safety of the aviation 
system (Exhibit 5.11). 
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Need more progress in reporting key 
accomplishments 


5.78 Reporting of performance 
accomplishments needs to be selective to 
be usable. We expected that the fall 
Performance Reports would focus on the 
key intended results, especially outcomes, 
and key or significant programs or 
program elements. We also expected some 
reporting against previously stated 
expectations. 


nih In 11 departments, we compared 
the reporting of outcomes in the fall 
Performance Reports with reporting in the 
spring 1996-97 Estimates Part III. We 
found some improved reporting of 
outcomes in the majority of these 

11 departments between the spring and the 
fall. 


5.80 Nevertheless, our examination of 
the 16 fall Performance Reports found that 
much progress was still needed in the 
reporting of outcomes. Although 
departments reported some intermediate 
and few ultimate outcomes, overall there 
were many instances where outcomes 
were not identified. However, 
expectations established in the past tended 
to focus on outputs rather than 
intermediate or ultimate outcomes. We 


RCMP 


laying of a charge.” 


ending March 31, 1996, page 21 


“Historically, the effectiveness of a police organization has been 
evaluated in terms of its ability to dispose of reported offences. This 
measurement is expressed as a clearance rate which represents the 
ratio of the number of offences cleared to the number of actual 
offences. ‘Clearance rates’ can be used to demonstrate how 
effectively the RCMP deals with the incidence of violent crime cases 
within its jurisdictions.... Clearance rates include those cases in 
which an ‘actual’ offence has been committed, where the offender is 
known, and sufficient evidence has been uncovered to support the 


Source: Royal Canadian Mounted Police Performance Report, for the period 


Exhibit 5.10 


Example of Clearly Defined 
Performance Indicator 
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observed a greater emphasis on outcomes 5.81 Even when outcomes were 
in the performance commitments reported _ reported, the general lack of clear and 
in the President’s Report of fall 1996. This concrete expectations made it impossible 


may lead to greater reporting of to judge how well most programs were 
intermediate and ultimate outcomes in the doing. 
future. 


Exhibit 5.11 


Example of Accounting for Performance: Transport Canada - Aviation 


f 
| 


Objective: 


“To ensure a safe, national, civil air transportation system, to attend to the development and operation of the national civil 
air navigation system for the efficient and safe movement of aircraft and to contribute to the safety and efficiency of 
Canadian aircraft operating in international and foreign airspace.” 


Related activities: 


“Transport Canada regulations are developed based on identified risk factors to aviation safety. In addition, inspections 
are performed to ensure industry compliance with the regulations on the basic premise that a higher compliance rate will 
result in a safer system. Transport Canada inspections are directed at areas of greater risk.” 


Outputs: 
The Performance Report provides a table showing trends in the numbers of inspections performed. 
Outcome: 


“The number of accidents per 100,000 hours flown involving Canadian registered aircraft are generally stable and have 
declined slightly over the past several years showing that risk in aviation is relatively stable.” 


The Department’s contribution: 


“Transport Canada is just beginning to develop systems to attempt to better establish the link between the department's 

legislative and inspection work and the safety of the aviation system. Because of numerous contributing factors, this is not 
an easy task and will take several years. In addition, Transport Canada is trying to develop systems to determine where it 
stands internationally. The system safety sub-activity continues to work on developing statistically sound ways to compare 


the aviation safety records of different countries.” 
Aviation safety 


Indicator of performance: lo— 
14— 
12— 


1987 1988 1989 1990 {991 i992 19935 1994 1995 


Accident rate per 100,000 hours flown 


Source: Transportation Safety Board of Canada 


Source: Transport Canada Performance Report, for the period ending March 31, 1996, page 26 
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5.82 Emphasis on activities and 
outputs. In interviews conducted by the 
Treasury Board Secretariat, officials in 
most departments said that although they 
are committed to better measurement of 
results, actual reporting is still oriented 
toward activities and outputs. Of the 
departments that said they are moving 
toward reporting results, all but one 
acknowledged that their reporting focusses 
on outputs and that much work remains to 
be done to move toward reporting 
outcomes. When we examined the fall 
Performance Reports, we found that the 
emphasis was on describing activities 
undertaken and their outputs. Although 
some description of activities and outputs 
is essential to a credible account of 
performance, the picture is not complete if 
outcomes are not addressed. In the future, 
we will report on the obstacles 
departments encounter in moving toward 
increased measurement and reporting of 
outcomes. 


5.83 Reporting is often on details. 
Some staff responsible for departmental 
planning and reporting have said that 
strategic reporting — that is, reporting 
that focusses on key activities and results 
— is difficult because all managers want 
their own programs and activities 
included. But if reporting is to be strategic 
and focussed, it must be selective and not 
cover all aspects of a department in detail. 
For some departments, performance 
reporting was not always strategic, 
focussing on detailed lists of activities 
undertaken within business lines or on 
details of administrative and management 
matters. This reduces the readability and 
increases the length of reports. Decreasing 
the discussion of these details would allow 
departments to address elements of 
performance reporting that need more 
attention. 
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5.84 Departmental performance 
reports should be more strategic, 
providing a better account of the key 
aspects of performance. 


The department’s contribution not 
frequently made clear 


5.85 The vast majority of departments 
did not show how their reported 
achievements related to their activities. 
Nor did they clearly describe or discuss 
their contribution to outcomes in 
comparison with the contributions of other 
parties. Although a few departments 
provided information that gave some 
understanding of their own contribution to 
their intended outcomes, none did this 
consistently well. 


Actual reporting is still 
oriented toward 
activities and outputs. 


5.86 We realize that determining the 
contribution made to an outcome can be a 
challenging task. Nevertheless, reporting 
on the performance of key outcomes 
ought to recognize the other factors that 
may be influencing an outcome, describe 
how the program’s activities are intended 
to influence the outcome sought and 
highlight any available evidence 
supporting the contention that the program 
is having an impact. This need not be a 
lengthy text; its purpose would be to 
explain to the reader why the program is 
thought to make a difference. Where little 
is known about the extent of the 
contribution, this ought to be 
acknowledged. Performance in 
controversial areas might, at some point, 
need more formal program evaluation 
studies to assess the program’s influence. 


Much progress is still 
needed in the 
reporting of outcomes. 


5.87 Reluctance to report results 
that cannot be fully controlled. In our 
discussions with program managers, they 
sometimes indicated an unwillingness to 
report on results that they could not fully 
control. Managers are less likely to have 
full control over outcomes than over 
outputs. The Treasury Board Secretariat’s 
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More balanced 
reporting is essential if 
the information is to be 
credible. 


Exhibit 5.12 


Example of the Reporting of 
Performance That Does Not 
Meet Department’s 
Expectations 


5—26 


evaluation of the fall Performance Reports 
observed that in 10 departments, managers 
stated that the inability to attribute 
outcomes directly to departmental efforts 
was a major factor affecting their 
reporting of results. 


5.88 This problem needs to be 
addressed. Departments ought to be giving 
a credible account of their performance, 
discussing — with the evidence available 
— the contributions they are making to all 
key outcomes, even those over which they 
do not have complete control. Few 
departments have attempted to do so. 


5.89 Departments should describe 
how the activities of their programs 
contribute to the reported outcomes. 


More attention needed to the fairness 
and reliability of performance 
information 


5.90 To be considered and used, 
performance information needs to be 
understandable and credible. Credibility 
requires information that is 
understandable, reliable and valid — that 
is, information that is verifiable and 
measures what it purports to measure. 


5.91 Balanced reporting enhances 
credibility. Some managers may want to 
avoid criticism by reporting only 
performance that has met expectations. 


Doing so, however, can lead to 
Performance Reports that lack credibility 
because they appear to be just “good news 
stories”. Indeed, this was the view 
expressed by some of the parliamentarians 
interviewed as part of the Treasury Board 
Secretariat’s evaluation of the 
Performance Reports. More balanced 
reporting is essential if the information is 
to be credible and used outside the 
department. 


5.92 For the most part, the pilot 
Performance Reports focussed on positive 
accomplishments, with limited or no 
attention paid to areas where expected 
results were not being achieved. Where 
expectations are not clear (as was 
common), it is difficult to judge whether 
programs are accomplishing enough. 


5.93 Nevertheless, we found several 
instances where departments did enhance 
the credibility of their Performance 
Reports by describing performance that 
had not met expectations. Exhibit 5.12 
shows Environment Canada’s description 
of shortfalls in bringing back threatened 
species. 


5.94 Departments can adopt one of 
two constructive approaches to reporting 
performance that is lower than expected. 
They can report actions planned to 
improve performance or, where 


Environment Canada 


species are achieved.” 


national network of protected areas.” 


pages 16 and 18 


Expected Result: “Positive recovery trends for designated threatened or endangered 


Statement of Performance: “Generally speaking, Environment Canada has achieved 
notable results with such migratory species as Porcupine Caribou and duck and geese 
populations, and it has brought species such as the whooping crane back from the brink of 
extinction. Nevertheless, an increasing number of species are listed as either endangered 
or threatened. Despite significant progress in the protection of special spaces, the total 
area protected remains short of the 12% national goal and there remain many gaps in the 


Source: Environment Canada Performance Report, for the period ending 31 March, 1996, 
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expectations are no longer feasible and 
appropriate, indicate changes in those 
expectations. 


5.95 Reporting corrective actions 
that are being taken. Departments can 
acknowledge areas where performance 
goals were not met, and indicate what 
they have learned about the reasons for 
the performance gap and what corrective 
action they plan. This demonstrates a 
balanced approach to performance 
reporting and proactive management. It is 
perhaps where there is no evidence of 
having learned from experience that 
criticism is most warranted about 
performance that has not met 
expectations. 


5.96 We found a few examples of 
reporting that both identified problems 

_ and discussed what was being done to 
address them. For example, Transport 
Canada’s Performance Report recognized 
that the system of public harbours and 
ports suffers from overcapacity and too 
much bureaucracy, and it promised that a 
policy would be implemented to correct 
the situation. The Atlantic Canada 
Opportunities Agency reported that it had 
dropped a loan program after evidence 
had shown it to be not very effective. 
Another example was Statistics Canada, 
which reported that it was restructuring 
surveys in response to studies of the 
strengths and weaknesses of its energy, 
retail, wholesale and manufacturing 
statistics. 


5:97 Revising expectations. In some 
cases, performance may not meet 
expectations because the expectations are 
no longer feasible or appropriate in light 
of current circumstances. In these cases, 
departments could update their stated 
expectations and provide the rationale for 
doing so. We found no instances where 
departments clearly reported changes in 
expectations. 
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5.98 Where performance does not 
meet expectations, departments should 
report the performance gap, the reasons 
for it and the changes they are making 
to close the gap. 


Shee) Credibility requires accurate 
information. To be credible, information 
presented in Performance Reports must be 
reliable and valid. Furthermore, we 
expected that reports would indicate the 
information’s reliability and validity — 
where the reader may question it — by 
describing, for example, the method of 
data collection and verification, the 
accuracy of the data, their relevance and 
significance, and related factors also 
influencing the performance reported. We 
would also expect any limitations in the 
reliability of the data to be reported. 


5.100 Few departments presented 
information of this type to indicate the 
extent to which their reporting of 
performance can be relied upon. For 
example, the source of outside 
information needs to be presented, 
allowing for a determination of its 
reputation. Environment Canada took this 
approach by indicating whether the 
Department itself or a reputable 
professional journal was the source of 
information used to report progress in 
controlling emission of ozone-depleting 
substances. 


5.101 Unintentional and relatively 
minor errors in reporting can nevertheless 
be damaging to the credibility of a 
department’s Performance Report. We 
verified the accuracy of reported 
information in only 18 specific instances, 
where we expected to find good 
performance information that could be 
used as examples in this chapter. This was 
not a representative sample of either the 
reports or the information in them. In 
verifying the information, for the most 
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part we did not audit the sources of the 
information in detail. 


5.102 We assessed the methodology 
used to develop the reported information 
and assessed the consistency of the 
information with that contained in the 
original sources. In almost half of these 
instances we found problems, including 
errors in reporting or calculating numbers 
and inadequately qualified reporting. The 
errors are mostly minor and did not result 
in misleading statements. However, they 
do point to the need for better procedures 
to check the performance information 
being reported. 


5.103 Departments should provide, 
where appropriate, an indication of the 
strengths and weaknesses of reported 
information and their implications for 
the reported performance. They should 
develop and implement procedures to 
ensure credibility and accuracy of the 
information reported. 


Little information on interdepartmental 
and horizontal issues 


5.104 Inher Fourth Annual Report to 
the Prime Minister on the Public Service 
of Canada, the Clerk of the Privy Council 
and Secretary to the Cabinet observes that 
horizontal policy issues — ones that cut 
across a number of departments — are 
growing in number. The Report also notes 
that tackling these issues requires an 
expanded knowledge base and increased 
interorganizational collaboration. We have 
commented in the past on weaknesses in 
the availability of information on the 
results of interdepartmental and horizontal 
activities. There is still a need for a 
mechanism to ensure that requirements for 
information on interdepartmental and 
horizontal performance are identified and 
addressed and that the performance is 
reported. The reports that make up the 
information base of the Expenditure 


Management System are mostly provided 
by individual departments and therefore 
do not contain information on 
interdepartmental and cross-government 
aspects of performance. 


5.105 In the President’s Report to 
Parliament for 1996, the Treasury Board 
Secretariat announced that it would be 
working with Statistics Canada and other 
departments and agencies to develop a set 
of core government-wide performance 
indicators that could be used for future 
reporting. An interdepartmental 
committee has been established, and work 
is under way. Progress is to be reported in 
this year’s President’s Report. 
Establishing a set of government-wide 
indicators would be one way to report on 
horizontal and interdepartmental 
performance. As illustrated in Appendix 
A, a number of other jurisdictions have 
moved significantly in this direction and 
now regularly report against a set of 
global performance expectations. 


A Vital Role for Treasury Board 
and Its Secretariat 


5.106 The Treasury Board Secretariat 
plays a key role in the Expenditure 
Management System. We expected that it 
would ensure a reasonable rate of progress 
in improving performance reporting 
within the EMS. Ensuring reasonable 
progress requires that the Secretariat 
provide adequate guidance and direction 
to departments and agencies and follow 
through with supportive action. It also 
requires that it foster a climate for 
credible performance reporting by 
showing leadership, demonstrating 
commitment, providing incentives, 
facilitating the building of expertise and 
developing a capacity to learn and adapt. 
It is important that the Secretariat 
recognize the challenges faced in 
implementing system-wide changes of this 
size, and capture and act on the lessons 
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learned in order to better manage change 
in the future. 


Treasury Board Secretariat has 
implemented important innovations in a 
short period of time 


5.107. Change has been rapid, making 
the job difficult. The Treasury Board 
Secretariat has moved quickly to 
implement revisions to the Expenditure 
Management System. Rather than 
implementing all the revisions at once, it 
has taken a phased approach that includes 
trial implementation of innovations in 
departments at each phase of the budget 
cycle, building on the experience gained 
in previous phases. The Secretariat 
consulted extensively with 
parliamentarians, this Office, departments 
and other stakeholders. 


5.108 Changes during implementation 
have been rapid and frequent, and 
sometimes confusing for departments, 
who told us they would have liked more 
information earlier on how the 
components of the EMS fit together. 
Secretariat analysts also found the changes 
confusing. The initiatives were being 
implemented at a time of considerable 
internal change in the Secretariat. 


5.109 Steps have been taken to 
provide guidance and direction. In order 
to ensure that expenditure management 
documents meet the needs of Parliament 
and government, expectations and 
standards for these documents have to be 
communicated to the departments that 
prepare them. The Treasury Board 
Secretariat has issued guidelines for EMS 
documents, conducted extensive 
consultations with departments and 
provided feedback on draft documents. As 
part of this audit, we examined the EMS 
guidelines. We found that they encourage 
departments to establish and report against 
expectations for performance. They also 
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encourage a strategic focus on results and 
outcomes. The guidelines for the fall 
Performance Reports included principles 
for performance reporting prepared by this 
Office in consultation with the Secretariat. 


5.110 To develop the performance 
expectations in Annex B to the President’s 


Report, Secretariat analysts reviewed 


departmental performance and planning 
documents and identified an initial set of 
expectations. These were then presented 
in the form of “mock-ups” and were 
discussed with departments. Most 


The Treasury Board 
Secretariat has moved 
rapidly to implement 
revisions to the 
Expenditure 
Management System. 


departments were able to further improve 
their performance expectations based on 

this guidance. We found this approach to 
be particularly effective in encouraging a 
greater focus on outcomes. 


5.111 We noted that guidance to 
departments and agencies on the 
preparation and presentation of financial 
information in performance plans and 
reports was limited to the structure of the 
tables to be included. We believe that 
better guidelines would help ensure that 
financial information is more complete, 
reliable, clearly and fairly presented, and 
prepared on a basis consistent with the 
government’s stated accounting policies. 


5.112 Consistency in the provision of 
guidance and direction is important. 
When trying to implement considerable 
change in a short period, it is particularly 
critical to convey consistent messages. 
Although the written guidelines are 
reasonably consistent, departments told us 
and the Secretariat that they had received 
inconsistent advice and feedback as they 
prepared the new reporting documents. 
Secretariat analysts acknowledged some 
inconsistencies in the responses they 
provided to departments. The guidelines 
were revised several times in response to 
feedback and as experience was gained. 
Requirements for the content of EMS 
documents were added or changed up to a 


EE 
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few weeks before deadlines. While this 
might have allowed for the most 
up-to-date guidance to be provided, 
departments sometimes perceived the 
changes to be confusing. 


5.113 
has taken measures to resolve this 
problem by co-ordinating all advice on 
performance reporting through teams 
previously established to co-ordinate the 
development of Business Plans. However, 
experience in the development of the 1996 
Business Plans has shown that the 


The Secretariat advises us that it 


approaches taken by those teams vary 
considerably. It remains to be seen 
whether this approach will address the 
concerns of departmental officials. 


5.114 The Treasury Board Secretariat 
should ensure the consistency of advice 
and feedback provided to departments 
on performance reporting. 


5.115 Training and development 
initiatives have been implemented. 
Moving to a more results-based approach 
to management is a major change for most 
programs. There is a considerable need for 
education and training in how to develop 
useful measures of performance and how 
to use them in managing and reporting. 
This is an important departmental 
responsibility, but the Treasury Board 
Secretariat has a role to play as well. The 
Secretariat undertook a number of 
initiatives to provide additional guidance 
and to develop the required expertise in 
departments. These included sponsoring 
many workshops over the past two years 
at the Canadian Center for Management 
Development; holding workshops with 
groups of departments; briefing 
departments and their executives; and 
holding or co-sponsoring sessions to 
review experience with such innovations 
as departmental Outlook documents, pilot 
Estimates Part III and Business Plans. The 


sessions included departments and the 
users of performance information, 
including this Office. Some included 
members of Parliament. In general, we 
found that the training and review sessions 
encouraged a focus on results, including 
outcomes. 


5.116 Measures have been taken to 
learn and adapt. On behalf of the 
Parliamentary Working Group, the 
Secretariat has conducted evaluations of 
pilot Estimates Part III and fall 
Performance Reports. We agreed with the 
evaluation conclusions except for the 
assertion, reported in the evaluation of the 
pilot Estimates Part III, that performance 
expectations were set out well in the 
documents. Treasury Board Secretariat 
management has agreed with the 
recommendations flowing from the 
evaluations of the pilot Estimates Part III 
and the fall Performance Reports. 
Appendix C summarizes the key 
recommendations of these evaluations; we 
agree with those recommendations. 


5.117 We interviewed Secretariat 
officials and reviewed available 
documentation to assess the progress 
made in implementing the 
recommendations and related 
commitments to action. Some of the 
recommendations address matters that fall 
outside the time frame of this audit; in 
almost all remaining areas, the Secretariat 
has made progress. We found that 
Secretariat officials have used the results 
of the evaluations to modify their 
approaches, develop training and 
guidance, make recommendations to 
management and support the development 
of motions for consideration by the House 
of Commons. 


5.118 The Secretariat has also 
evaluated both the 1995 and 1996 business 
planning processes. We did not examine 
TBS implementation of recommendations 
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from these evaluations, many of which 
fall outside the scope of this audit. 


5.119 Better identification of good 
practices is needed. In the past, 
departments have expressed concern that 
the rigidity of requirements for reporting 
in the Expenditure Management System 
has not allowed them to communicate 
clearly the department’s business and 
context. The current approach adopted by 
the Treasury Board Secretariat responds to 
this concern by allowing considerable 
flexibility in the format and content of 
expenditure management documents. 
Instruction is in the form of general 
guidelines rather than directives, and 
requirements are few. Some departments, 
however, indicated that they need more 
help in preparing their documents than the 
guidelines provide. 


5.120 We believe that identifying and 
communicating examples of good practice 
— not only for reporting performance but 
also for identifying expectations, 
measuring results and using the results to 
improve programs — is an excellent way 
to provide guidance. The evaluation 
recommendations reflect this principle. At 
the federal level in the United States, — 
documenting cases of good practice is an 
important part of implementing the 
legislated performance reporting regime. 
Our audit found that there are instances of 
good practice that can be identified and 
communicated. 


5.121 Treasury Board Secretariat has 
encouraged departments to share good 
practices as a means to develop the 
needed expertise. The Secretariat played a 
more active role in the development of 
Annex B to the President’s Report by 
providing individual mock-ups, which 
identified expectations that analysts 
thought suitable. The most recent 
Canadian Centre for Management 
Development workshop on reporting of 
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results also adopts a proactive approach to 
communicating good practices. 
Nonetheless, considerable improvement in 
performance reporting is still required. We 
believe that more documentation and 
communication of good practices is 
needed to help departments produce better 
information on what they have 
accomplished. 


More documentation 
and communication of 
good practices is 
5.122 The Treasury Board Secretariat needed. 
should strengthen its effort to document 

and communicate good practices by 

departments in articulating 

performance expectations, measuring 

results, and using the information to 

improve programs and report 

accomplishments. 


Departments need to see that the 
Treasury Board and its Secretariat use 
performance information 


5.123. Measuring and reporting on 
results will take hold in government only 
if the information is found to be useful to 
program managers and seen to be useful to 
senior government decision makers. Use 
by others outside the departments can play 
a key role in encouraging a focus on 
results. When the Treasury Board and its 
Secretariat use or demand information on 
results, they demonstrate commitment and 
leadership and provide key incentives to 
continue improving the reporting of 
results. Departmental officials have told 
us that if they do not see performance 
information used in making decisions, it 
will be hard to justify efforts to improve 
reporting. At the time of this audit, it was 
too early to assess central agencies’ use of 
the information in the fall Performance 
Reports. 


5.124 The Treasury Board Secretariat’s 
evaluation of the business planning 
process highlighted other problems. 
Secretariat analysts recognized that 
although Business Plans were used to 
provide a general context for resource and 
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Visible interest in, and 
use of, performance 
information by 
parliamentarians can 
have benefits. 


The Treasury Board 
Secretariat has 
actively involved 
Parliament. 


program design decisions, they had not 
used information in Business Plans as they 
had intended, especially to comment on 
interdepartmental and horizontal issues. 
Review of Business Plans by the Treasury 
Board came too late for some departments 
to make adjustments for the current year. 
Review was still ongoing for some 
departments in early 1997. Also, some 
departments did not get the feedback they 
desired from the Treasury Board on 
specific issues. 


5.125 The Treasury Board Secretariat 
should ensure that individual 
departments are aware of Treasury 
Board and Secretariat use of 
performance information provided in 
the departments’ Business Plans and 
Performance Reports. 


A Leadership Role for Standing 
Committees 


5.126 Parliamentary standing 
committees could play a leadership role in 
encouraging departments to manage for 
results, by asking for information on 
results and by visibly using it in their 
deliberations. 


Standing committee use of performance 
information is important 


5.127 Visible interest in, and use of, 
performance information by 
parliamentarians, especially standing 
committees, can have two benefits: first, if 
departments believe that committees want 
the information, they will likely devote 
more effort to providing better 
information; and second, parliamentarians 
will be better served by that information. 


5.128 Increased, but still limited, use 
by some standing committees of the 
performance information provided by 
departments. Committee hearings were 
held in 1995 and 1996 on departmental 


Outlook documents, Estimates Part III, the 
pilot Estimates Part III and five of the fall 
Performance Reports. The Performance 
Reports were tabled on 31 October 1996, 
giving limited time for review before the 
House adjourned in December. 


5.129 Departments have said that 
standing committees pay only limited 
attention to dealing with the 
accomplishments of programs. Our review 
of the documents from these hearings 
showed that there was a small increase in 
references to and discussion of the 
performance information provided by 
departments. However, discussion of 
performance information provided to 
standing committees was still minimal. 


Treasury Board Secretariat has actively 
involved Parliament 


5.130 Early in the initiative, the 
Secretariat turned its attention to 
developing an understanding of the needs 
of parliamentarians. A Parliamentary 
Working Group met several times with 
Treasury Board Secretariat officials. 
Consultations also took place with other 
parliamentarians, including standing 
committee chairs and the chair of the 
Subcommittee on the Business of Supply 
of the Standing Committee on Procedure 
and House Affairs. The officials supported 
the process leading to the motions passed 
in the House in December 1995 and June 
1996, endorsing the key stages of the 
initiative. As the project advanced, 
Secretariat staff explained the intent of the 
changes through briefings of standing 
committees and appearances as witnesses 
at committee hearings. In addition, 
information sessions and focus groups 
were conducted with parliamentary staff, 
including the research staff of the Library 
of Parliament and procedural clerks of the 
House of Commons. 
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Parliamentary use of performance 
information could be facilitated 


5.131 As part of our audit work, we 
obtained the views and thoughts of a 
number of standing committee chairs 
about government efforts to improve 
information for Parliament and about the 
role their committees could play in 
fostering better management in 
government. They encouraged us to 
suggest ways that standing committees 
could be more effective in considering 
departmental performance information. 


5.132 Current role for standing 
committees and MPs. The need to 
improve the parliamentary process for 
reviewing government expenditures has 
been widely recognized for at least 

30 years, including in successive 
parliamentary committee reports. 
Members of Parliament have indicated 
three sources of frustration: the available 
information does not provide a reasonable 
perspective on performance; the volume 
of government activity makes in-depth 
review impractical; and, as noted in the 
1993 Report of the Liaison Committee on 
Committee Effectiveness, MPs in standing 
committees see “‘little point in committing 
precious time to reviewing estimates that 
will not be modified as long as the 
government has a majority.” 


5.133 Recently, action was taken to 
re-examine the parliamentary process for 
expenditure scrutiny. In June 1995 the 
Standing Committee on Procedure and 
House Affairs established a Subcommittee 
on the Business of Supply. This 
subcommittee was given a mandate to 
undertake a comprehensive review of the 
business of supply, with particular 
attention to the reform of the Estimates 
and to the related processes and 
mechanisms of the House and its 
committees. The subcommittee has issued 
several reports, supporting and providing 
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guidance to the pilot projects associated 
with the Improved Reporting to 
Parliament Project. The subcommittee 
expects to issue its final report in early 
1997- 


5.134 Mechanisms for reporting to 
the House are important. Reforms in the 
mid-1980s allowed standing committees 
to report on all matters relating to the 
mandate, management and operation of 
the departments assigned to them, 
including program and policy objectives, 
expenditure plans and the departments’ 
effectiveness in meeting their objectives. 
Although this broad mandate applies to 
reports on priorities and performance, 
more specific measures can help, at times, 
to clarify the mandate. For example, in 
February 1994, amendments to the House 
Standing Orders facilitated committee 
review and reporting in the spring on 
expenditure priorities and plans for future 
fiscal years. That committees have not yet 
done so may be linked to 
parliamentarians’ lack of familiarity with 
the new documents and to limits on the 
time available to committees for review. 


Review and reporting 
on the fall 
Performance Reports 
would provide another 
opportunity for 
committees to 
question and 
challenge spending 
plans and priorities of 
departments. 


5.135 Review and reporting on the fall 
Performance Reports would provide 
another opportunity for committees to 
question and challenge spending plans and 
priorities of departments, based on what 
was accomplished in the preceding fiscal 
years. The 1994 rule changes clarified the 
power of committees to report on plans 
and priorities in the supply process (now 
to be supported by the spring Reports on 
Plans and Priorities). New arrangements 
may be needed to facilitate committee 
reporting to the House on fall 
Performance Reports. 


5.136 Performance plans and reports, 
unlike the now discontinued Outlook 
documents, are Estimates documents. 
Their formal tabling in Parliament and 
referral to committees will assist 
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parliamentarians in two ways. First, 
members and committees will be made 
aware of these documents at an opportune 
time; and second, they will receive them 
in accordance with established 
parliamentary procedures. The fall 1996 
Performance Reports were tabled with the 
President of the Treasury Board’s Annual 
Report. This practice is expected to 
continue. 


5.137 Timing of reports to Parliament 
is also important. Parliamentarians would 
have liked to receive Outlook documents 
(now part of the spring Reports on Plans 
and Priorities) and the Performance 
Reports earlier, to allow more time for 
review. In order to influence early budget 
discussions and departmental 
implementation of previous budget 
decisions, the spring Reports on Plans and 
Priorities need to be provided in time for 
review and reporting before the summer 
recess. For committee review to be part of 
the budget consultation process, 
Performance Reports would have to be 
provided as soon as possible after the fall 
session of Parliament begins. Exhibit 5.3 
illustrates the timing of EMS documents 
and their potential review by committees. 


5.138 Other jurisdictions are also 
trying to increase the involvement of 
legislators in reviewing performance 
information. We observed earlier that 
many jurisdictions have made progress in 
implementing initiatives to provide better 
performance information to their 
legislatures. They are also trying to find 
ways to make the review of this 
information more meaningful to 
legislators. New Zealand, the Australian 
states of Western Australia and New South 
Wales and the province of Alberta are four 
that have recognized the need to develop 
the capacity for legislators to use the 


information more effectively (see 
Exhibit 5.13). 


Standing committees could ask a 
number of questions about 
departmental Performance Reports 


5.139 Members of Parliament can 
expect that, over time, performance plans 
and reports will: 


e explain the context and business of 
the department and its programs; 


e discuss the strategies being used to 
meet objectives; 


e explain what exactly is to be 
accomplished in the next year or two, and 
at what cost; and 


e describe in a credible manner what 
has been accomplished in relation to 
previously stated expectations and at what 
cost, and what has been learned. 


5.140 To focus attention on 
performance and results — on what 
Canadians are getting for their tax dollars 
— committees could ask the following 
types of questions: 


Where reports provide information only 
on departmental activities (numbers of 
inspections, reports produced, etc.): 


e What are the results of those activities? 
Why aren’t those results reported? 


Where performance expectations are 
vague or unclear: 


e How will we know if and when those 
expected results actually occur? 


Where accomplishments have been 
reported with no reference to a standard or 
some expected level of performance: 


e Is the reported level of performance 
good enough? How can we tell? How 
much is left to accomplish and how 
long will it take? What is the 
department doing to improve its 
performance? 
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Where it is not clear how the program in 
question has contributed to the reported 
accomplishments: 


e What has been the department’s 
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department’s efforts? What has the 
department done to develop a clear 
understanding of its influence? 


Where performance has been reported 


contribution? What other factors are without some explanation of where the 
acting that influence or limit the information came from: 
New Zealand 


In New Zealand, the Estimates state the government’s objectives and, in the case of appropriations 
for goods and services, prescribe service performance measures and targets, although ministers 
generally do not report whether those targets have been met. Introduced early in the financial year, 
the Estimates are subject to a two-month period of examination by parliamentary select 
committees. Following 1996 rule changes, any MP is allowed to propose a change in the Estimates, 
which, if not vetoed by the government, must be voted on. 


Government departments and other Crown-owned agencies provide Parliament with a report at the 
beginning of the year that includes a statement of projected service performance; actual 
performance is reported in their annual reports. The performance of all departments and agencies 
(including state-owned enterprises) is subject to parliamentary review and debate following the 
tabling of annual reports. 


Western Australia 


The statutory requirement in the state of Western Australia since 1985 for departmental 
non-financial performance reporting to Parliament has led to recognition of the need for legislators 
to use the information more effectively. The Standing Committee on Public Accounts and 
Expenditure Review of the Legislative Assembly (the lower house of Parliament) examined the 
reporting of performance indicators in 1991 and suggested adoption of a systematic approach to 
in-depth review by parliamentary committees. A royal commission argued in 1992 for a 
strengthened and broader use of the parliamentary committee system. Over the past four years, the 
Standing Committee on Estimates and Financial Operations of the Legislative Council (the upper 
house, in theory the house of review) has carried out an annual review of the Estimates, involving 
a comparison of objectives in Estimates documents with performance information in annual 
reports; the Committee has sought greater consistency between the two. The same Committee 
recently examined and reported on the issue of reporting performance indicators, and it 
recommended improvements in the process. 


New South Wales (Australia) 


The New South Wales Legislative Assembly established a Public Bodies Review Committee in 
1995, with a mandate to examine the effectiveness of performance reporting in annual reports of 
all public bodies. State legislation explicitly requires that performance be reported, and makes 
every public sector organization accountable for its performance. In its first year, the Committee 
formulated guidelines on what it intends to examine, and has developed a set of criteria for 
performance reporting. In future years, the Committee plans to examine a number of the annual 
reports issued each year, seeking to ensure that all agencies are moving toward best practice. 


Alberta 


In Alberta, a regular process for the review of departmental performance reports has been 
established. Legislative assembly committees on supply and public accounts examine, respectively, 
ministry business plans, which are tabled with the Estimates, and annual reports. In addition, five 
subject-area standing policy committees of Cabinet review business plans and annual reports in 
public sessions. These committees include backbench government members of the Legislative 
Assembly as well as Cabinet ministers. The initial sessions on annual reports in the fall of 1996 
reviewed seven ministries, and developed a “report card” on the quality of the reports and on the 
extent to which performance expectations were being met. 
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Legislators in Other 


Jurisdictions Are Using 
Performance Information 
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Committees could also 
provide feedback to 
departments by 
commenting on the 
content of the 
Performance Reports. 


e How reliable is the information? Why 
should we believe the information 
presented? 


5.141 Committees could also provide 
feedback to departments by commenting 
on the content of the Performance 
Reports, including the suitability of the 
measures reported, and on their 
usefulness. 


5.142 Standing committees may wish 
to consider strengthening their review, 
challenge and use of performance plans 
and reports from departments. 
Government should work with 
Parliament to develop means for 
enhanced parliamentary use of 
departmental performance information 
as input to the budget consultations. 


Conclusion 


5.143 We found that progress has been 
made in reporting departmental 
performance expectations and 
accomplishments to Parliament and 
central agencies through the revisions to 
the Expenditure Management System. 
These efforts need to continue and be 
given adequate time to mature. Improved 
reporting of performance information will 
take several years of experimenting and 
learning. The government, with 
Parliament’s agreement, needs to ensure 
that the improvements made become a 
permanent and formal feature of the 
Expenditure Management System, and to 
seek parliamentary approval for 
incorporating these improvements in the 
business of supply. 


5.144 Nevertheless, progress has been 
sufficient to allow us to find examples of 
good practice that, collectively, 
demonstrate that the key elements of 
adequate reporting to Parliament can be 
provided. 


5.145 Although considerable 
improvement has been made in the 
reporting regime and in the clarity of 
communication, the content of 
performance expectations and reporting of 
actual performance still need to be 
improved. Reports need to focus more on 
key areas of performance so that the 
information required can be provided in 
documents that are short and readable. 


5.146 It is important to maintain the 
progress we observed and to make more 
progress. To accomplish this, leadership 
by senior departmental management and 
the Treasury Board Secretariat is required. 
The Secretariat needs to strengthen the 
guidance and feedback it provides 
departments and its documentation and 
communication of good practices. As the 
Expenditure Management System 
continues to evolve, it is important that 
departments and the Treasury Board 
Secretariat ensure that the required 
capacities are present, including the 
co-ordination needed within these 
organizations and among organizations. 


5.147 Progress will be significantly 
enhanced if departments clearly see use of 
performance information by the Treasury 
Board, its Secretariat, and parliamentary 
standing committees. More visible use by 
standing committees could be 
accomplished through stronger review by 
committees and a link to the budget 
consultation process. 


Treasury Board Secretariat’s comments: 
In 1995, the President in Chapter 1 of his 
report to Parliament, Strengthening 
Government Review, stated the 
government's commitment to “a 
management culture that is fact-based, 
results-oriented, open and accountable.” 
Reporting on performance is a key 
element in the strategy to make these 
fundamental changes. It is also a key 
component of the Improved Reporting to 
Parliament Project. Accordingly, the 
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government welcomes the Auditor 
General's support for this initiative. 


Our strategy is to focus attention on clear 
commitments to results, to experiment with 
pilot reporting, and to involve program 
delivery and policy managers in 
measuring performance. The Auditor 
General's recommendations to 
departments and to the Treasury Board 
Secretariat are consistent with current 
actions and plans. As we move forward to 
extend fall performance reporting broadly 
to departments and agencies, we will be 
considering the Auditor General’s 
recommendations, as well as 
parliamentary and public response to the 
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reports. We will be tracking how these 
reports are used, in particular by 
parliamentarians. 


In addition, the government has 
established an Independent Panel to 
advise on modernizing comptrollership in 
the federal government. This Panel will be 
looking at all aspects of comptrollership, 
including performance measurement and 
reporting. 


We welcome the Auditor General’s 
continuing attention to these matters. 
Updates on our progress will be provided 
annually in the President’s Report to 
Parliament. 
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ty About the Audit 


Objectives 


The objectives of our audit were: 


e toassess the government’s progress in reporting departmental performance expectations and 
accomplishments to Parliament and central agencies through the Expenditure Management System; and 


e to identify examples of good reporting of expectations and accomplishments to Parliament. 


Scope 


The audit focussed on performance information in the Expenditure Management System. We concentrated on 
performance expectations and actual performance in Performance Reports, Estimates Part III, Business Plans, 
the In- Year Update and Outlook documents of 16 pilot departments for the period 1995-96 and 1996-97. We 
also assessed performance expectations set out for 32 federal departments and agencies in the 1996 Annual 
Report to Parliament by the President of the Treasury Board. In particular, we assessed improvements made in 
the availability and nature of the information reported. We focussed on information about results, rather than 
financial performance per se. 


We examined the role played by Treasury Board Secretariat in implementing related innovations to the 
Expenditure Management System, encouraging departments to report the expected and actual results of their 
activities and obtaining feedback and participation of members of Parliament. We also examined the use of 
performance information in the hearings of parliamentary standing committees. 


Finally, we looked at the experience of other jurisdictions in reporting performance and in using 
accountability legislation to ensure the implementation and continuation of efforts to improve reporting for 
results. 


Criteria 


We assessed progress against two criteria. First, departments should report performance information that 
allows a judgment to be made on how well its programs are doing. More detailed expectations for good 
performance reporting are presented in Appendix B. We did not expect, at this time, to see all of these 
expectations reflected in all of the performance information being provided as part of the revised Expenditure 
Management System. 


Second, Treasury Board Secretariat should have procedures in place to ensure a reasonable rate of progress in 
improving performance reporting within the Expenditure Management System. We expected to see evidence 
of adequate guidance and direction, leadership, demonstrated commitment, supporting incentives, building of 
expertise in departments and support for learning and adapting. 
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Approach 


We examined the relevant documents reporting on performance that form part of the Expenditure 
Management System. For all hearings on Outlook documents and Main Estimates documents for 1995 and 
1996, we reviewed standing committee testimony and reports for references to departmental performance and 
looked for references to performance information in information requests made by standing committee 
members to parliamentary research staff. 


Where appropriate, we relied on evaluations of the 1996 business planning process, the experience with pilot 
Estimates Part II and fall Performance Reports conducted by Treasury Board Secretariat staff. 


We reviewed the literature on accountability legislation in other jurisdictions and interviewed officials from 
selected jurisdictions. 


We conducted interviews with departmental and Treasury Board Secretariat officials and discussed improved 
reporting with a number of standing committee chairs. We also interviewed departmental officials and House 
of Commons staff with respect to the use of performance information by parliamentary standing committees. 


We attended selected meetings of Treasury Board staff and departmental eieas, participated in training 
sessions and observed several standing committee hearings. 


Audit Team 


Stan Divorski 
Leslie Levita 
Gerry Nera 
Frances Smith 
‘Shiv Sundaram 
Glenn Wheeler 
Tom Wileman 


For information, please contact John Mayne, the responsible auditor. 
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Appendix A: Experience from Other Jurisdictions 


Other jurisdictions report accomplishments 


Other Canadian jurisdictions are reporting performance 


Alberta panes Measuring Up: First Annual Report by the Government of Alberta in June 1995. This report consisted of 22 “core 
measures” such as educational attainment, life expectancy at birth, family income distribution, taxation load, job creation, crime rate, 
and air/water quality. The 1996 version of Measuring Up compares actual results for the 1995-96 fiscal year with the goals or targets 
set in the government’s business plan. A summary of the government-wide results achieved was also reported in Building a Strong 
Foundation — 1995—96, The Annual Report of the Government of Alberta, published in June 1996. The annual reports of Alberta 
ministries and agencies for 1995—96 also include information on their performance achievements against targets and goals set in their 
individual business plans. 


In April 1996, the Nova Scotia government published strategic goals in Government by Design 1996-97: Building on Solid Ground, 
the third such annual document. Tabled in the House of Assembly as a supplement to the Estimates, Government by Design is 
supported by and summarizes performance plans and priorities from departmental business plans. The document addresses four 
priority areas: economic renewal, redesigning government, social responsibility and fiscal stability. Similarly, in August 1996, the 
provincial government issued a progress report, Financial Report 1995-1996: Hitting the Targets, Government by Design in Action. 
In 1997 this document is expected to report actual performance against defined objectives. In addition, departmental reporting 
practices are being reviewed, and the intention is that annual reports will report performance on a more detailed level. 


The Government of New Brunswick has published Performance Measurement on two occasions, as a supplement to the Main 
Estimates, for fiscal years 1996-97 and 1997-98. For the purposes of the 1997-98 document, departments were asked to identify 
goals, performance indicators, and targets for the majority of their core businesses. In their 1996-97 annual reports, departments will 
begin to report results for the indicators identified in Performance Measurement 1996-97. Subsequent reporting is intended to follow 
the same pattern. 


Some of the other provinces are also moving to enhance their performance reporting. 


Jurisdictions abroad are reporting performance 


In the United Kingdom, executive agencies established since 1988 under the Next Steps Initiative - which now make up more than 
71 percent of Home Civil Service — publish Annual Performance Agreements and Annual Reports, respectively containing 
information on their expected and actual performance against specific targets. At the local government level, performance against a 
wide range of established performance indicators for municipal services such as police, fire control, social services, and libraries is 
published annually in a comparative format by the British Audit Commission, so that po of local governing can be 
compared. 


In the Australian federal government, program management and budgeting reforms in the mid-1980s led to the inclusion of 
performance information in Portfolio Budget Statements and in Annual Reports of departments and agencies. The former indicate the 
effect that budget measures will have on program objectives and outcomes; the latter “provide the information required for Parliament 
to make a fully informed judgment as to the effectiveness of the agency in meeting its program objectives.” Similar reporting 
practices exist in Australian state governments. : 


In the United States, several state governments are reporting on the performance of their programs and services against targets. For 
example, the Oregon government adopted measurable strategic goals in 1989, and published its third edition of Oregon Benchmarks — 
Standards for Measuring State-wide Progress and Institutional Performance in December 1994. Results achieved for state-level 
benchmarks, reported to the Oregon legislature, involve comparisons with targets, past achievement trends or national averages to 
assess progress made against state goals. 


Texas launched an initiative in 1991 to adopt a unified and comprehensive system of strategic planning and budgeting, whereby 
performance information is made available to facilitate the biennial appropriation process. Minnesota published Minnesota 
Milestones: A Report Card for the Future in December 1992, outlining 20 broad goals and 79 measures with targets or ’milestones” 
for future achievement. In a separate initiative, mandated by the State Legislature, state agencies issued their first performance report 
in September 1994 and are expected to report biennially. 


The Government Performance and Results Act of 1993 (GPRA) requires U.S. federal departments and agencies to set strategic goals, 
measure performance, and report on the degree to which goals were met. The agencies are required to submit to the President and to 
appropriate authorization and appropriations committees of Congress an annual report on program performance for the previous fiscal 
year. The GPRA requirements are being implemented progressively through pilots over a period of five years, with full-scale 
implementation beginning in fall 1997. 
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Accountability legislation in other jurisdictions 


Accountability Legislation in the State of Western Australia 


Western Australia enacted requirements for government agencies to report on performance in 1985, under the Financial 
Administration and Audit Act. 


The framework consists of the Act, regulations made pursuant to the Act, and Treasurer’s Instructions, which have the force of law. 
The Act establishes the role of chief executives of departments and agencies as “accountable officers”, responsible for preparing and 
submitting annual reports to the Minister, which he or she then tables in Parliament. These annual reports are to include performance 
indicators and related information, in addition to financial statements and a report on operations. 


The Treasurer’s Instructions detail three types of performance indicators, which relate to key variables: 

— workload indicators; 

— efficiency indicators, which compare resources input against resulting outputs; and 

— effectiveness indicators, which measure the extent to which programs achieve objectives. 

Agencies are required to report key effectiveness and efficiency (not workload) indicators for each agency program. 


The accountable officer is required to certify that the performance indicators are based on proper records and fairly represent the 
performance of the entity. The legislation requires the Auditor General to express an opinion on these performance indicators. 


A royal commission appointed in 1992 found that the Act has “improved materially the information supplied to Parliament by way of 
annual reports.” 


Accountability Legislation in the Province of Alberta 


Alberta’s Government Accountability Act of May 1995 formally established requirements for the government and individual ministries 
to report performance information to the Legislative Assembly and to the public in plans and annual reports. 


The Provincial Treasurer is to provide a consolidated business plan, indicating goals, the measures used to assess performance and 
desired results for “‘core businesses.” For example, in 1996 there were three core businesses: people, prosperity and preservation, with | 
a set of measures for each. Ministries are required to prepare business plans including the same type of information. 


The Act also requires the Treasurer and ministers to provide consolidated annual reports comparing actual performance with desired 
results stated in their business plans. Although these provisions have not yet been proclaimed, pending further evolution of 
performance measurement reporting, both the consolidated and departmental annual reports are being prepared and tabled in the 
Legislature as if they were in force. 


The legislation does not require an audit of non-financial performance information. However, the government has indicated its belief 
that performance measures must be audited to be truly useful. 


Positive comments have come from several sources. For example, the Alberta Auditor General reported in 1996 that progress with 
government accountability is satisfactory. 


As an advocate of the adoption of a legislative framework for the reporting of results, the Auditor General summarized the benefits of 
such a framework as follows: 


— the legislation will foster and focus debate in the Legislative Assembly to improve accountability; 


—  anenduring system with a consistent format and a common vocabulary will assist users in understanding accountability 
information; 


— the electorate will have the opportunity to suggest improvements through their representatives; and 


— information will be comparable across organizations, and a means of ensuring compliance will be established. 
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Appendix B: Expectations for Good Performance Information 


We believe that departments should report information on their performance that allows the reader to judge how well their programs 
are doing. To that end, we identified five characteristics of good performance reporting, which together allow a department to provide 
a credible account of performance: 


Clear context and strategies. The report should clearly describe the mission and mandate of the organization, the objectives of its 
programs and services, the major strategies being used to achieve these objectives and the related external context. 


There is a need to provide an overview of what the program is trying to accomplish under what operating environment and its 
relationship with broader organizational goals to allow for interpreting the performance reported. The major strategies being used, 
such as business lines, should be clearly described along with their sub-objectives. This should include information on all the major 
instruments such as loan guarantees and tax expenditures being used to achieve objectives, as well as both statutory and non-statutory 
voted expenditures. The related external context outlines the major factors, other government activities, Tisks and other influences 
outside the program that may affect the extent of progress toward the objectives pursued. 


Meaningful performance expectations. The performance information should contain clear ane concrete key performance 
expectations with a focus on outcome-results. : 


Clear performance expectations allow a reader to understand what result is intended. Concrete performance expectations can be 
qualitatively or quantitatively measured and hence be credibly reported as to whether or not they have been accomplished. Key 
expectations reflect the major intended results (usually outcome-oriented) expected from the program in relation to the interests and 
concerns of the users of the performance report. Key expectations also reflect the major or significant programs and elements thereof. 


Performance accomplishments against expectations. The performance information should report key accomplishments in relation to 
expectations and be attributable to the activities undertaken. © 


Key accomplishments are those that the reader would expect to see reported in order to be able to judge the extent to which 
expectations have been met. This includes reporting of performance where expectations have not been met. Reporting of performance 
accomplishments needs to be selective to be useable. 


Key performance accomplishments should be reported in relation to previously stated expectations, be linked to related mission 
statements and objectives and include the important aspects of the results achieved (outputs, intermediate outcomes, ultimate 
outcomes) and their costs, and related financial performance. 


The performance information should be attributable. There should be a discussion and explanation of the extent to which the 
accomplishments achieved can be attributed to the activities of the program — how the program in question has made a difference. 


Capacity to learn and adapt demonstrated. The performance information should provide a measure of the ability of the program to 
learn from past performance and to adapt to external changes. 


A capacity to learn refers to the ability of the program to modify its strategies in light of past oe In particular, where 
performance has been less than expected, the adjustments that will be made to reflect what has been learned should be reported. A 


capacity to adapt refers to the ability of the program to modify its strategies in light of the external context and in anticipation of 
future changes and challenges. 


Fair and reliable performance information reported. Performance information should be fair, valid, reliable and understandable. 


Fair information presents a balanced and timely picture of how well performance has been in relation to expectations, including cases 
where key expectations have not been met. 


Reliable information can be validated. The reliability that can be placed on the performance information should be indicated in the 
report, by presenting such information as the method of data collection and verification, or whether the data are estimates or actuals. 


Valid information is an accurate representation of what it purports to measure. It is essential that adequate explanatory and interpretive 
material is included in the report so that the reader can understand the relevance and importance of the measures provided and the 
context in which performance has been accomplished or not. 


Understandable performance information allows the intended reader to see readily and clearly what results were expected and the 
extent to which they have been achieved. 
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Appendix C: Summaries of Evaluations of the Improved Reporting to Parliament Project 


Evaluation of the Six Spring 1996 Pilot Part III Estimates 


Treasury Board Secretariat, in response to a request of the Standing Committee on Procedure and House Affairs, undertook an 
evaluation of the revised Part II Estimates that six pilot departments tabled in March 1996 as part of the second phase of the 
Improved Reporting to Parliament Project (IRPP). The purpose of the evaluation was to determine the impact of the new approach. 


The evaluation found that Treasury Board Secretariat and the pilot departments were moving in the right direction as they tried to 
better communicate what departments do and where they are heading. However, the evaluation showed that much remains to be done, 
particularly in measuring results and reporting on success. The following recommendations were made: 


@ Departmental teams working on these documents, in consultation with Treasury Board Secretariat, should share the lessons they 
have learned from this experience. Treasury Board Secretariat, in consultation with others, could prepare guidelines based on 
these lessons. 


@ Planning and performance information should be split into two separate, complementary documents so that departments may 
better focus on results. 


_@ Treasury Board Secretariat should clearly define appropriate performance information requirements to foster a better 
understanding of the difference between outputs and outcomes. 


Treasury Board Secretariat should create model reports to give departments an illustration of appropriate content. 


Treasury Board Secretariat should establish a strong, consistent training initiative to help develop a better understanding of key 
concepts and their application to plans and reports. 


e@ Treasury Board Secretariat should pick champion departmental prototypes, developed by task force teams, to give departments 
the opportunity for learning and demonstration. 


e@ Treasury Board Secretariat should provide a framework of possible indicators, by type of program, to help departments select 
appropriate indicators for their own programs. 


Treasury Board Secretariat management agreed with the findings and the recommendations. 


Source: Evaluation Report: Improved Reporting to Parliament Project — A Report of the Parliamentary Working Group (June 1996) 


Evaluation of the 16 Fall 1996 Performance Reports 


Treasury Board Secretariat undertook an evaluation of the new 1 Performance Reports prepared by the 16 pilot departments in response 
to a request from the Standing Committee on Procedure and House Affairs. 


The evaluation examined whether the project maintained the broad support needed from stakeholders — parliamentarians (the primary 
audience), and departments (the suppliers of the information). The evaluation found some exemplary cases in which performance 
expectations were clear, measurable, targeted, and outcome-oriented. However, generally speaking the pilot Performance Reports did 
not present information that would fully allow readers to judge how well the departments are doing. Parliamentarians indicated that 
the objectivity of the performance reporting remains a concern. Overall, the key stakeholders were very supportive of the Performance 
Reports while recognizing that improvements are possible. 


The evaluation made a number of recommendations similar to those in the evaluation of the revised Estimates Part III documents. 
Additional recommendations were that Treasury Board Secretariat should monitor the quality of departmental plans and Performance 
Reports, and that departments should include in their Performance Reports for 1997 how the views of the standing committee on their 
current report have been accommodated. Treasury Board Secretariat agreed with the recommendations. 


Source: Evaluation Report: Improved Reporting to Parliament Project — Performance Reports, A Report of the Parliamentary Working 
Group (December 1996) 
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Chapter 6 


Contracting Performance 


The audit work reported in this chapter was conducted in accordance with the legislative 
mandate, policies and practices of the Office of the Auditor General. These policies and 
practices embrace the standards recommended by the Public Sector Accounting and 
Auditing Board (PSAAB) of the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. The 
numbered paragraphs in bold face represent recommendations. 
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Risks in contracting 
Significant influences on contracting 
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Overall, Contracting Needs More High-level Attention 


Contracting Results Remain below Expectations 
Management direction — framework and expected performance need clarification 
Monitoring and reporting — credible and relevant information still lacking 
People and working environment — concern about loss of contracting knowledge 
Other resources and tools — progress is being made 
Screening — practices need significant improvement 
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Contracting Performance 


Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 
Responsible Auditor: Michael Weir 


Main Points 


6.1 In 1995-96 the government paid outside suppliers about $14.3 billion (goods, services and construction), 
which included 6 million separate purchases affecting thousands of responsibility centre managers and suppliers, 
through 93 departments and agencies and 2,000 procurement experts. 


6.2 Canada’s treaty partners, businesses, appointed and elected officials and its citizens all define “good 
contracting performance” differently. The contracting process has become increasingly complex. 


6.3 On the basis of our examination it appears that, while there is much to build on, there is a lot of room to 
improve the government’s contracting performance. The conclusions we have reached are sufficiently serious, and 
the problems sufficiently widespread and long-standing, to warrant greater top-level attention to contracting than 
it has received in recent years. 


6.4 Some aspects of performance have degraded over time, and others have remained below expectations for 
decades. Treasury Board has not established baselines despite the multiplicity of conflicting objectives. 


6.5 Constraints to better contracting (and to more honest reporting about contracting performance) are 
complex, long-standing and deeply embedded. Because of the nature of the constraints, the variations among 
individual departments, and the changing environment of government contracting, the potential for improvement 
is not uniform among departments (and even within them) or across different categories of goods and services. 


6.6 The Treasury Board and Public Works and Government Services Canada have put in place important 
elements of a framework to support greater departmental autonomy in contracting. Overall, however, much 
remains to be done to see that these objectives are understood, accepted and realized in practice. 


6.7 To maintain effective overall control over increasingly delegated contracting activities, delegation needs 
to be supported by more effective functional direction and improved visibility for results and decisions. Treasury 
Board Secretariat needs to: 


e explore better ways of managing long-standing tensions among the responsibilities, expectations and 
authority of individuals and organizations; and 


e periodically provide Parliament with a better overall strategic assessment of contracting performance 
and priorities, showing the progress made toward agreed objectives. 


6.8 Public Works and Government Services Canada can assist by providing functional advice and expertise to 
other departments. It also needs to ensure that contracting information provided to Treasury Board Secretariat and 
other stakeholders is timely, credible and free of material error. 
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Introduction 


Government Contracting — An 
Overview 


What is contracting? 


6.9 A contract is an agreement or 
promise, enforceable by law. In this 
chapter, we are talking about agreements 
through which the government obtains 


goods and services from outside suppliers. 


We use the words “contracting”’, 
“contracting activity” or “contracting 
processes” to describe the ways officials 
identify what they need to buy, set up 
agreements, and monitor and discharge 
contracts. And we use the words 
“contracting performance” to describe the 
many different results achieved in 
contracting. 


Why does government contract? 


6.10 Government buys goods and 
services as a way to get things done. The 
“business” of government has been 


Total Government Spending (1996 constant $) 


Contracting Performance 


described as “defining and attaining the 
goals of public policy.” Buying goods and 
services provides one way to obtain the 
inputs that officials need to “do business.” 
Sometimes it makes more sense to buy 
them from outside suppliers than to make 
or provide them directly. 


What does government buy? 


6.11 How much? The Public 
Accounts for 1995-96 show that the 
government paid outside suppliers about 
$7.6 billion for services and $6.7 billion 
for goods, for a total of $14.3 billion, or 
just under one half of the government’s 
running costs. In constant dollars, this is 
about the same amount as it spent in 
1983-84 (see Exhibit 6.1). 


6.12 The government’s Contracting 
Activity Reports — which measure 
contracts at the time of signing rather than 
when paid — do not reflect very small or 
“informal” contracts. For 1994—95, the 
most recent data available, the Treasury 
Board reported that the government 


Exhibit 6.1 


Government Spending 
Patterns, 1981-1996 


$ Billions 
40 
ee ae Pe 
a 
30 a —< | 
ire —-—-z— Total running costs 

25 Government Payroll (all expenditures 
except transfers 

20 and interest) 
Payments made for 


goods and services 


81-82 83-84 85-86 


87-88 


89-90 91-92 93-94 95-96 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada 
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Exhibit 6.2 


entered into formal contracts with a face 
value of about $8.6 billion. 


6.13 The government makes about 

6 million separate purchases each year. 
Each purchase represents a “contract” 
between the government and a supplier. 
Most of these are small in individual 
value. Data from Public Works and 
Government Services Canada, for 
example, show that less than 0.2 percent 
of contracts account for about 90 percent 
of the total value it processes. Across the 
government, however, individually 
insignificant transactions can add up, and 
offer significant opportunities for smart 
buying. One department, for example, 
obtained 40 percent reductions on list 
prices for stationery and office supplies by 
offering all its requirements for 
competition. 


6.14 To obtain what? The 
government buys many different kinds of 
goods and services. Goods range from 
ships to ballpoint pens; services range 


from janitorial services to health care. 
Public Works and Government Services 
Canada identifies the top 10 categories 
among the contracts it arranges as set out 
in Exhibit 6.2. 


Risks in contracting 


6.15 Contracting in general aims to 
meet operational needs and to secure the 
best value for the money spent. However, 
there are “many drains through which 
[contracting] dollars can disappear.” They 
can disappear if managers fail to sort out 
what they really want — or if they make 
up their minds without shopping around. 
They can disappear if managers buy from 
unreliable or high-cost suppliers, if they 
order too much or too little, or if they 
accept less than was promised in the 
contract. In addition, those who contract 
must work within the framework of civil 
and criminal law. And there is always the 
risk that managers may make contracting 
decisions for their own advantage, or that 
of friends or associates. All of these 


What Government Buys: Top Ten (in Dollar Value) Categories of Goods and Services 


% of % of 
Top Ten Goods Categories total$ | Top Service Categories total $ 
Data processing equipment 15:2 Business, management consulting 
A oe : and professional services PaAledl 
Communication equipment 74 
Computer services, EDP consultants 
Fuels, lubricants, oils and waxes 6.6 and computer repair and maintenance Tek 
Ammunition and explosives 4.3 Aircraft repair and maintenance 6.4 
Furniture 3.6 Services for development assistance 6.3 
Aircraft and airframe components 36) Engineering services, others 4.8 
Sahcicience 29 Office building repairs and maintenance sll 
; Protection and security services 2.8 
Vehicles DiS j ; 
Hospital services 2.6 
Instruments and laboratory equipment DES Printing services 20 
Electrical and electronic equipment 129 Temporary help (clerical) services 19 
Other 50.0 Other 40.7 
Total 100.0 Total 100.0 


Source: Public Works and Government Services Canada 
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considerations apply to contracting in both 
the private and the public sectors. 


6.16 Public sector contracting must 
balance additional risks and aims. It is 
expected to contribute to a range of public 
policy objectives that are “secondary” to 
direct operational needs, but important to 
stakeholders. It must, as a matter of law, 
conform to complex legal obligations. 
And it must deal appropriately with 
pressures to influence contracting for 
electoral or partisan advantage or for 
special-interest considerations, including 
those of suppliers. Contracting activity 
takes place under the conventions of 
ministerial responsibility: a minister may 
be called upon to explain and defend any 
transaction entered into under his or her 
authority. As the Treasury Board cautions, 
each transaction must be able to withstand 
the test of public scrutiny. Government 
contracting must cope with these 
additional expectations without being able 
to use some of the more aggressive — or 
co-operative — contracting tactics 
ascribed to some private sector 
organizations, and without incurring 
excessive administration costs. 


6.17 The introduction of alternative 
service delivery highlights the importance 
to the government of better contracting, in 
two ways. First, studies of some privatized 
operations suggest that better contracting 
was one of the main routes through which 
they achieved lower costs. A government 
that wants to work better and cost less 
thus needs to care about its contracting 
performance. Second, delivery of services 
through contracts introduces different 
kinds of risks for the government to 
manage. 


Significant influences on contracting 


6.18 
many challenges for elected and appointed 
officials responsible for directing and 


The current environment poses 


Contracting Performance 


improving contracting performance; for 
legislators who wish to provide informed, 
constructive oversight; and for auditors 
who serve the accountability relationship 
between them. Some of the more 


important are described here. Each contracting 


transaction must be 
able to withstand the 
test of public scrutiny. 


6.19 Mixed expectations. Canada’s 
treaty partners, businesses, appointed and 
elected officials and its citizens all expect 
different results from government 
contracting. They all define 
“performance” differently. To the basic 
expectations (meet operational 
requirements and get best value) can be 
added those of a range of public policy 
advocates, interest groups and 
stakeholders. 


6.20 Legal obligations. Federal 
contracting for goods and services, like all 
contracting in Canada, is subject to the 
provisions of the common law (or civil 
code in Quebec), to some 15 specific Acts 
of Parliament and to various treaty 
obligations. These establish the legal 
framework within which appointed and 
elected officials can properly exercise 
discretion. Among the more important 


treaty obligations are: A government that 


wants to work better 
and cost less needs to 
care about its 


e the Agreement on Internal Trade; 


e the World Trade Organization 
Agreement on Government Procurement; 


¢ comprehensive land claims 


contracting 
agreements; and 
e the North American Free Trade performance. 
Agreement. 
6.21 In broad terms, the effects of 


legal and treaty obligations have been to 
restrict the extent to which the 
government can act arbitrarily in awarding 
and administering contracts. They have 
established redress mechanisms for 
individual suppliers. To a limited degree, 
these extend the existing enforceable 
rights of suppliers — to fair treatment in 
the administration of contracts — into the 
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Increasingly, the 
advent of technology 
has changed how and 
what the government 
buys. 


The growing 
recognition of the 
deficit has put 
pressure on the 
government to reduce 
its size and cost, and 
to demonstrate better 
results for money 
spent. 
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contract award process. At the same time, 
treaty obligations have restricted the 
extent to which the government can direct 
contracts for socio-economic (especially 
regional development) reasons, while land 
claims agreements have created 
obligations to promote Aboriginal 
development through contracting. 


6.22 Information technology. 
Increasingly, the advent of technology has 
changed how and what the government 
buys. The government spends about 

$2 billion per year for goods and services 
in the areas of information and 
communications; using traditional 
approval and contracting processes to 
contract for technology hardware and 
services can cause problems down the 
road that cannot be specifically 
anticipated in advance. 


6.23 Technology has also changed the 
way the government contracts, and will 
likely continue to do so. More information 
moves faster, and can be correlated 
differently, opening up possibilities for 
using information in different ways, and 
changing the nature of the information 
decision makers want. It has made 
possible such innovations as “just-in-time” 
procurement, and has revolutionized 
materiel management. Such arrangements 
change the way the government and its 
suppliers relate to one another. 


6.24 Administrative reform. Like all 
aspects of government operations, 
contracting is affected by the ongoing 
changes in the management of the public 
service. This has been characterized by 
the Treasury Board as the pursuit of a 
“fact-based, results-oriented, open and 
accountable” public service. In the 
process, the public service culture is being 
changed. Assumptions of continuity, 
employment security, homogeneity and 
anonymity that formed part of the 
traditional public service employment 


“contract” are being replaced with a 
growing realization of the permanence of 
change. This is evident in the greater 
mobility of professional managers both 
among departments and between 
government and business, in a more 
diverse public service, and in higher 
visibility of appointed officials. Without 
commenting on their merits, we note that 
these changes have affected the control 
environment in which contracting takes 
place. They have changed the basic 
assumptions on which the government 
traditionally based its approach to 
managing the risks inherent in contracting. 


6.25 Further, continued delegation of 
contracting authority to departments 
places individual ministers and their 
deputies in a position where they are 
responsible for making finer judgments 
than before about contracting activity and 
performance. Not all departments are 
alike. This introduces the need for 
flexibility in approaches. It also introduces 
a need for tools that help managers 
maintain a balance between allowing 
contracting performance to divert 
attention from their primary 
responsibilities on the one hand and, on 
the other, taking it for granted to the 
extent that it fails the test of public 
scrutiny. 


6.26 Performance pressures. The 
growing recognition of the deficit has put 
pressure on the government to reduce its 
size and cost, and to demonstrate better 
results for money spent. This emphasis on 
“results” in government creates a number 
of challenges. 


6.27 One challenge has been to 
balance the desire for good results with 
concern for due process and legal 
obligations. Faced with a choice between 
observing the contracting rules or meeting 
a significant operational deadline, most 
line managers we talked to would at least 
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bend the rules. Sometimes they cross the 
line, and get caught (see Exhibit 6.3). 


6.28 Another challenge is to discern 
whether results are getting better or worse, 
and to decide whether reported instances 
of poor results represent a pattern that 
calls for high-level action across the 
board, or individual deviations that are 
best dealt with at the local level. 


6.29 Overall management context. 
Decisions and choices about individual 
contracts always take place within the 
context of broader management decisions, 
and particularly budget allocations. A 
manager with contract dollars in his or her 
budget, but without authority to hire staff, 
does not have a realistic choice between 
contracting and hiring. Past decisions and 
resource allocation patterns influence 
current contracting decisions and choices. 
These are set before “contracting activity” 
begins, and adjusted through mechanisms 
such as budgets, business plans and 
operational plans. Financial management 
considerations have been shown to 
significantly concentrate contracting 
activity in the last quarter of the year, for 
example, restricting ability to obtain best 
value. 


6.30 Market considerations. The 
nature, size and structure of the pool of 
suppliers from whom the government buys 
its goods and services affects government 
contracting. It is difficult, for example, to 
get effective competition in markets 
characterized by a small number of 
dominant suppliers and with little excess 
capacity. At the same time, there are 99 
losers and just one winner when a tender 
attracts 100 bids. The government has 
choices about how and into which 
marketplaces it feeds its demands; these 
choices have impacts. 


Responsibility for Contracting 
Performance 


6.31 Responsibility is shared within 
the government for responding to these 
influences, and for meeting the many, 
mixed expectations of different 
stakeholders. Government procurement 
experts, line and financial managers and 
suppliers share responsibility for meeting 
the expectations, day by day and contract 
by contract. The Treasury Board, pursuant 
to sections 7 and 41 of the Financial 
Administration Act, provides leadership 
and a policy framework on behalf of all 
ministers. Public Works and Government 
Services Canada has operational 
responsibilities. Parliament has given it 
exclusive authority to acquire goods, and 
a responsibility to plan and organize the 
supply of goods and services. As a 
common service agency, it fashions many 
of the tools officials and suppliers use. It 
also holds much of the information and 
expertise necessary to support the 
Treasury Board Secretariat and 
departments. As more authority is 
delegated to line departments, they share 


increasingly in the responsibility. 


6.32 Parliament, particularly through 
its Standing Committee on Government 
Operations, has held many hearings to 
consider and recommend changes to 
government contracting practices. In 
doing so, it has explored the practical 


Officials received two bids to fill a 
requirement for emergency power equipment. 
One was for $25 million; the other, for $10 
million, did not meet the specifications 
demanded. Officials did not have the contract 
rebid but allowed the low bidder to modify its 
proposal and then awarded it the contract. The 
losing bidder appealed; the Canadian 
International Trade Tribunal upheld the 
complaint and recommended compensation 
for costs and loss of profits amounting to | 
about $2 million. 
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A manager with 
contract dollars in his 
or her budget, but 
without authority to 
hire staff, does not 
have a realistic choice 
between contracting 
and hiring. 


Exhibit 6.3 


Competing Priorities 
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implications of establishing oversight and standards. We examined both the 
accountability for government contracting, | accountability framework established by 


: and has signalled the importance the Treasury Board and the results 

The Standing parliamentarians attach to contracting. obtained by those following its leadership 

Committee on and working within its framework. Exhibit 
Focus of the Audit 6.4 summarizes the key criteria we 

Government or 
6.33 Siar ar RRS considered important to achieving 

Oper ations has ey ene rarae eee a vost management and operational results that 
Parliament about the government’s 

signalled the . characterize good contracting 
contracting performance. The question we 

: performance. 

importance addressed was not whether the 

arliamentarians government sometimes contracts well or 

P poorly; we focussed on the general 6.34 We based our judgments on 

attach to contracting. direction of government contracting. We Treasury Board policy, augmented where 
wanted to see if the instances of poor necessary by reasonable expectations. 
results as reported from time to time in Against these expectations, we considered 
our audits, internal audits and the media a range of information derived from 
are endemic and worsening — deserving government databases, management 
top-level attention — or whether they reports, testimony before standing 
mostly represent isolated instances of committees, past audits, interviews and 
deviation from prevailing norms and examination of individual contracts. 

Exhibit 6.4 Management Results 

Contracting Performance: Key MANAGEMENT DIRECTION: The extent to which the contracting objectives of the 

Criteria for Results government are clear, well understood and well integrated into the government's plans, structures, 


delegations of authority and decision making. 


MONITORING AND REPORTING: The extent to which contracting performance is monitored, 
reported and acted upon. 


PEOPLE AND WORKING ENVIRONMENT: The extent to which the government provides 
appropriate incentives, sanctions and development opportunities to sustain a skilled and competent 
contracting work force. 


OTHER RESOURCES AND TOOLS: The extent to which contracting processes and tools 
provided are appropriate to achieve the desired contracting performance. 


Operational Results 


SCREENING: The extent to which contracting screens out requests for goods and services that 
are unacceptable, unduly expensive, or unnecessary, so that it buys — with integrity — only what 
it needs. 


COMPETITION: The extent to which competition (when used) is open, fair and gets good value. 


DELIVERY: The extent to which government contracting delivers what was agreed, when it was 
agreed, and for the price agreed. 


CYCLE TIME: The extent to which the government arranges contracts in a timely manner. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS: The extent to which the federal government arranges and 
administers contracts at a reasonable cost to all participants. 


CONTRIBUTION TO OTHER OBJECTIVES: The extent to which contracting contributes to — 
or does not undermine — other objectives. 


> 
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6.35 Illustrative cases that support our 
findings are presented in the special insert 
beginning on page 6-14. 


6.36 Further details of the way we 
carried out the audit can be found at the 
end of the chapter, in About the Audit. A 
report based upon a technical review of 
the contracting process against our audit 
criteria has been provided to the Treasury 
Board Secretariat. 


Observations 


Overall, Contracting Needs More 
High-level Attention 


6.37 On.the basis of our examination 
it appears that, while there is much to 
build on, there is a lot of room to improve 
the government’s contracting 
performance. The conclusions we have 
reached are sufficiently serious, and the 
problems sufficiently widespread and 
long-standing, to warrant greater top-level 
attention to contracting than it has 
received in recent years. 


6.38 The evidence we have seen ~ 
shows that some aspects of performance 
have deteriorated over time, and 
comparison with past studies and royal 
commissions suggests that others have 
remained stubbornly below expectations 
for decades. The Treasury Board 
Secretariat has not established baselines or 
clear expectations, and there is insufficient 
relevant and credible information about 
the results achieved against some 
important criteria to support a firm 
conclusion about whether those results are 
getting better or worse, or, indeed, if many 
of the desired objectives are being met. 
The potential for improvement is not 
uniform among departments (and even 
within them) or across different categories 
of goods and services. 


6.39 With respect to policy and 
framework responsibilities, Treasury 
Board Secretariat (TBS) and Public Works 
and Government Services Canada 
(PWGSC) have acted to: 


e make departments more responsible 
for contracting; 


e implement treaty obligations; and 
¢ adapt to the impact of technology. 


They have put in place important elements 
of a framework for greater departmental 
autonomy in contracting. Overall, 
however, much remains to be done to see 
that these objectives are understood, 
accepted and realized in practice. Right 
now, the lack of agreed-upon goals and 
priorities suggests an acceptance of only 
incremental change, which is at odds with 
the challenges facing government 
contracting. 


6.40 Significant investments in 
processing and information systems have 
been made, and now need to produce the 
intended operating efficiencies. The 
information generated by systems, and by 
the government’s review capacity, is just 
beginning to be channelled to help the 
Treasury Board Secretariat guide 
contracting performance; to identify the 
present level of contracting performance 
(or capacity); to agree on clear targets for 
improvement; and to see that targets are 
met. 


6.41 Government/industry 
consultations, and our interviews, reveal 
widespread concerns that the government 
has lost or is close to losing the critical 
skills needed to contract well. But we 
found no one responsible to see that the 
government has, or is developing, the 
skills needed to maintain or improve 
contracting performance. Contracting 
performance will be critical to the 
government’s strategy for alternative 
service delivery. 
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While there is much to 
build on, there is a lot 
of room to improve the 
government’s 
contracting 
performance. 


Some aspects of 
performance have 
deteriorated over time, 
and others have 
remained stubbornly 
below expectations for 
decades. 
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Contracting 
performance will be 
critical to the 
government's strategy 
for alternative service 
delivery. 


6.42 
observed vary among departments and 
with different types of goods and services. 
We believe that the government still 
derives substantial benefits from the 
legacy of public service values and the 
basic integrity of the established 


The operational results we 


processes, particularly in contracting for 
traditional goods. Too rarely, however, is 
contracting performance guided by clear, 
concrete and challenging performance 
goals and expectations. 


6.43 
information technology and related 


Particularly in contracting for 


professional services, results have been 
disappointing. Screening requests for 
systems development contracts presents 


special challenges, and we agree with the 
Treasury Board Secretariat that the need 
for improvement has become critical. 


6.44 It takes time for efforts to show 
up in results. This report would be 
unbalanced if it did not recognize the 
scope and scale of current efforts to 
provide stronger leadership and a more 
flexible but more clearly defined 
framework. We observed initiatives at the 
centre and in departments as well as at the 
individual level. They include, for 
example: 


e the recent report of a deputy minister 
task force on the management of common 
services; 


D uring the course of this audit, we 
interviewed the staff involved with, 
and examined the files pertaining to, 
about 60 of the contracts included in our 
survey. The following cases illustrate 
many of the issues discussed in this 
chapter 


These case histories are not presented as 
representing anything but themselves; 
they are illustrative rather than 
representative. We expected that there 
would be good and not so good contracts. 
Some of both are described here, and 
internal audit reports detail many more. 
Readers should not draw inferences about 
any department or the government as a 
whole based solely on these cases. 


If there are common messages we can 
draw from these cases, they are these: 


@ there is a big difference between 
compliance with rules and “good” 
performance; 


@ many of the decisions that shape 
contracting performance are made 
before the individual contract 
requisition is raised. The results 
achieved by officials who actually 


ILLUSTRATIVE CONTRACTING CASES 


initiate, process and approve 
individual contract requests reflect 
the influence of broader management 
and comptrollership decisions; and 


® once poor or marginal contracting 
practices take root they are difficult 
to change, and it becomes difficult to 
manage performance. 


Case 1 Contracting for Software 


This case illustrates how good screening — 
in deciding to aggregate small 
requirements — got better value for the 
Crown. It also illustrates how the 
perseverance of one individual can make 
a difference by changing established 
patterns. This is but one example of a 
good screening practice. Similar efforts 
are being introduced in other 
departments. 


The department’s Informatics Directorate 
reviews all requirements for software to 
ensure compatibility with existing 
software and programs. During 1994 the 
Informatics Director noted that numerous 
requests for a common software were 
being made. He issued instructions to hold 


and consolidate these requests and see 
whether a bulk buy might result in a better 
price than that available from a 
pre-existing standing offer agreement. 
Requisitions were accumulated over a 


_ period of two months that, according to 


the department, would have cost 
approximately $3 million at the standing 
offer price. The department persuaded 
Public Works and Government Services 
Canada to negotiate a price of 

$1.3 million, which covered all present 
and future departmental requirements, 
under a site-licence agreement. 


This contract, sole-sourced because of 
copyrights/exclusive rights, was 
successfully negotiated to secure a better 
price. The department estimates that it 
saved nearly $2 million. While grouping 
the requirement did increase cycle time 
and added costs, the savings more than 
offset any additional time and cost 
required to consolidate requests and 
negotiate prices. Public Works and 
Government Services Canada officials 
interviewed in connection with this case 
noted that this is the direction in which 
they want to go. 
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° re-engineering initiatives in 
departments; and 


e changing buying patterns to realize 
potential economies of scale. 


Contracting Results Remain 
below Expectations 


Management direction — framework 
and expected performance need 
clarification 


6.45 The overall objectives of 
government contracting — to meet 


operational needs and to secure best value 


— are generally clear, in our opinion. 
Many of the mechanisms for integrating 


these objectives into plans and structures 
have been put in place or provided for, 
and practices have begun to change. 


6.46 However, we believe there is a 
reasonable case for more purposeful 
improvement of contracting results. A 
number of useful analyses have been 


carried out, but not since the Nielsen Task 


Force Report of 1985 have we been able 
to find any clear attempt to assess the 
possible payoff from buying smarter, and 
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There is a reasonable 
case for more 
purposeful 


what it would take to obtain it. 


6.47 


The leadership of TBS and 


improvement of 
contracting results. 


PWGSC has not always been clear or 


co-ordinated. They are not yet ina 


position to demonstrate that they have 


(cont'd) 


Case 2 Contracting for System 
Services 


This series of contracts, issued over a 
six-year period, illustrates a number of 
points discussed in the chapter. Among the — 
more important: 


@ Competition in form alone doesn't 
necessarily achieve “best value”, 
and there are risks associated with 
initiatives taken based on a single 
indicator without an understanding 
of the context and related impacts. 


e In balancing operational demands 
and contracting considerations, 
managers do what is possible, taking 
shortcuts if necessary, and strive to 
improve contracting performance 
over time. 


In 1993-94, after a number of years of 
intense development activity associated 
with government-mandated systems 
development, over 600 IT contractors 
were working in the department to 
respond to its needs for IT professional 
services. The value of the contracts 
associated with these contractors was 
approximately $71 million. A factor 
contributing to this level of contracting 
was that until 1 April 1993, person-year 
controls were in effect on a 


ILLUSTRATIVE CONTRACTING CASES 


government-wide basis. In some cases, 
departments had been provided with the 
dollars to make the required systems 
changes but no authority to hire staff. The 
department established the contracts 


under PWGSC’s Supply Arrangement for 


Informatics Professionals and reported 
them, according to appropriate definitions 
at the time, as non-competitive. 


The department told us that in 1994—95 it 
issued a letter of interest (LOD to all firms 
appearing on PWGSC’s Supply 
Arrangement for Informatics 


_ Professionals. The purpose of the LOI was 
to establish a source list of suppliers 


qualified to supply the department’s 
specific IT services needs. The 
department consulted closely and held all 
vendor briefings with vendors on the LOI 
approach. The department also indicated 
that it consulted an association 
representing a significant portion of the 
Ottawa vendor community. The 
department received approximately 110 
responses representing some 2,100 
different contract resources. 


Approximately $38 million of IT 
professional services contracts were 
issued to 327 contractors by tendering 
from a source list. Of these, 295 had been 
awarded contracts under the previous 


arrangement. Although the rules were 


followed, and the form of competition was 
observed, there was little effect on who 
got the business despite the added costs to 
the government and suppliers. 


On reviewing a sample of the 1994—95 
contract files, however, we noted other 
factors — which go to the substance of 
competition — that may have played a part 
in the openness and fairness of the bid 
solicitation and evaluation processes. 


In 1995-96, the department amended 
many of the contracts established under 
the Letters of Interest (LOD in 1994-95 to 
add an additional year of service. These 
amendments qualified as competitive 
under the definitions provided by the 
Treasury Board at that time. 


In 1996-97, the department used the 
Informatics Professional Services System 
of PWGSC to source most of its 
requirements. 


The department also notes that by late 
1996-97, turnover among contractors had 
significantly increased. Indeed, of the 
contractors on site at the time, 
approximately 40 percent represented 
“new” contractors who had not previously 
been under contract with the department. 


(cont'd) 
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Who is responsible for 
what is too often 
unclear, and 
performance 
expectations are 
vague and conflicting. 


successfully created the conditions to 
promote both good results and respect for 
rules. Who is responsible for what is too 
often unclear, and performance 
expectations are vague and conflicting. 


6.48 Confusion about the respective 
roles and responsibilities of PWGSC, 
Treasury Board Secretariat and line 
departments has persisted for decades. On 
the one hand, PWGSC’s legislation states, 
for example, that it has a responsibility to 
improve the efficiency of the whole 
contracting process. Its officials note that 


the common service role may well be seen 
to deny program managers authority to 
manage. At the same time, PWGSC is 
clearly expected — in, for example, 
decisions of the Canadian International 
Trade Tribunal — to play a control role, 
screening requisitions to ensure that 
specifications are open and fair and 
making sure that the process followed 
complies with laws. On the other hand, 
Treasury Board Secretariat officials 
acknowledge that PWGSC has statutory 
authority to purchase goods and enter into 
service contracts if asked to do so by 


(cont'd) 


Management attributes the low contractor 
turnover in 1994—95 (approximately 


10 percent) to the need for system-specific — 


experience and skills for its departmental 
systems and to the limited qualified 


external resource pool from which to draw. 


It also notes that while the “renewal” ratio 
for previous contractors appears quite 
high, it is not unreasonable given the 
aforementioned need to balance the 
implementation of changes in contractor 
participation with the requirement to 
develop and operate systems central to the 
operations of the department. 


As at 1996-97, the department believed 
that it had made significant progress in 
regard to the use of IT contractors: 


@ The number of contractors was 
reduced to as low as 155 (25 percent 
of earlier numbers) in the summer of 
1996, though this number fluctuates 
with total resource requirements and 
availability of staff. 


e@ Dependency on contractors in the 
support of specific systems has been 
significantly reduced, and core 
knowledge and expertise for all 
systems is now vested in government 
employees. 


@ Contracting strategies for contracting 
of IT professionals continue to be 
improved. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CONTRACTING CASES 


Case 3 Protective Equipment 


This case illustrates how poor screening — 
involving inadequate testing — led to 
operational deficiencies and had a major 
impact on value for money. 


(This case came to our attention through 
a review of departmental internal audit 
reports.) 


In 1984, the department decided to 
develop and design a type of protective 
equipment. The design was to be based on 
that of another country, but incorporating 
Canadian modifications. In September 
1986, field trials were carried out on a 
prototype design. Based on this testing, 
final specifications were issued and a 
$10.5 million contract was awarded to 
produce the equipment. The item was 
delivered in February 1991. 


Subsequently, certain design flaws 
affecting the performance of the 
equipment under field conditions were 
noted. The department states that the 
operational deficiencies were largely 
attributable to project management issues. 
There was insufficient follow-up of user 
trials during product development. There 
was also acceptance of a significant 
change to production specifications 
without a formal evaluation to determine 
the overall effect on the end product. 
Should the department decide to modify 
the equipment, the additional cost could be 


up to $4.5 million. If the modifications are 
not carried out, the equipment will be very 
limited in its use. 


In response to an internal audit review of 
this case, the department is committed to 
applying the lessons learned from this 
project to ongoing projects. 


Case 4 Production of Products Using 
Intellectual Property 


This case illustrates the difficulties of 
contracting fairly for goods or services 
involving intellectual property developed 
by the Crown. 


In 1993 the department granted a company 
sole right and licence to market and 
sub-license products and product updates 
worldwide and to use departmental data to 
create these products and product updates. 
Initially this licence was issued for five 
years with an additional five-year option, 
at the discretion of the licensee (the 
agreement was subsequently amended to 
make the option exercisable at the 
discretion of the Minister). Quality control 
remained with the department. The 
department did not prepare, prior to 
granting exclusive licence, a business case 
or other analysis that identified the value 
of the data being made available or the 
need for products contemplated under the 
agreement. 
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client departments. PWGSC’s contracting 
activities are expected to function within 


the policies and guidelines issued by 
Treasury Board, just like any other 
department. 


6.49 


Our own observations, internal 
audits and documents all suggest that this 
confusion over service or control finds its 


Contracting Performance 


reports observe time and time again that 


line managers and procurement officials 


do not understand well their 


responsibilities or how to work effectively 
together to achieve good results. Within 
departments, our observations confirm this 
assessment, while suggesting that some 
departments have set clearer direction 


than others. 


way to the individual procurement officer, 


and to the line manager who receives 


mixed messages about whether and how 


far to push suggestions for better 
contracting practices. Internal audit 


6.50 


A Treasury Board synthesis of 
internal audit reports dealing with 
contracting over the last five years 


comments on the extent of understanding: 


(cont'd) 


In 1995 the department issued a 


over $250,000, to the same company to 
supply products based on the data. The 
sole-source rationale was justified with 


the department’s licensing agreement. 
The department had, by its previous 
decision to award exclusive rights, 
effectively eliminated other suppliers 
from competing who could have 
processed and packaged the data. By 
failing to perform appropriate analysis 


benefit of competitive tendering. 


The Department is in the process of 
contracting an individual to perform a 
general review of the agreement, with a 
view to determining if this is a good 
agreement for the government. 
Depending on the outcome, changes to 
the agreement may be warranted. 


Case 5 Information Technology 
Services Contract 


This case illustrates how lack of clarity 
about what is really needed can lead to 
poor “screening” decisions — with 
downstream effects on, for example, the 
fairness of competition, delivery, and 
maintenance of the merit principle. 


Over a five-year period, the department 
contracted with a company to provide 


sole-source contract, with a total value of 


reference to “exclusive rights”, based on 


prior to granting the exclusive rights and 
licence, this department has forgone the _ 


_ ILLUSTRATIVE CONTRACTING CASES 


software development, maintenance and 
support services for in-house computer 
systems at a cost of about $500,000. The 
department informs us that the services 
being provided relate to a very important 
program for which service is very 
difficult to obtain, because of the age of 
the programs being used. Over 90 percent 
of the services were provided by the 
same individual over this period, 
notwithstanding that the original 


| contractor assigned its interests in the 


contract to another company. We have 
not been provided with any 
documentation to demonstrate that the 
expenditure of approximately $100,000 
per annum was the most economical way 
of meeting the requirement. 


Two factors undermine the perceived 


fairness of the competition by which the 
contract was awarded. First, terms and 
conditions that were deemed essential — 
and were used to disqualify some bidders 
— were relaxed for the substitute 
candidate provided by the winning bidder 
before work started. Second, the bid 
evaluation process and criteria poorly 
reflected the actual requirements of the 
work that had to be done, as shown by 
subsequent usage. Had the bid evaluation 
process and criteria reflected actual 
requirements, a different bidder would 
have scored higher, at a price some 20 
percent lower than that accepted. 


Case 6 Consulting Services 


This case illustrates the difficulties of 
controlling expenditure when entering 
into flexible relationships with 
consultants for advice without clearly 
specifying the deliverables. 


In 1994, the department entered into a 
standing offer arrangement that provided 
for support and consultation on a per 
diem basis. This contract was valued at 
$200,000, which was to cover advice and 
consultation over a period of 16 months. 
Within eight months, 85 percent of the 
funds had been expended. The 
department terminated use of the 
standing offer arrangement and 
negotiated an eight-month, fixed-price 
contract — to cover a very small subset of 
the previous services — for the balance of 
the period. The value of this new contract 
was equivalent to the leftover funds. A 
different contractor was engaged to 
perform another aspect of the 
requirement that, according to 
departmental officials, would be better 
provided centrally. 


The department did limit its cost liability, 
and reduced its per-month costs by 
adopting a fixed-price format for the 
extension and by scoping out certain 
aspects of the deliverable. However, it is 
our opinion that even the revised contract 
terms were too vague to provide effective 
guidance to the contractor, or control 
over his invoices. 
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There are significant 
unresolved debates 
about the scope of 
organizational 
responsibilities and 
how best to discharge 
them. 


Quantitative data 
about government 
contracting are 
fragmented, replete 
with jargon, and laced 
with inconsistencies. 
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Time and time again, managers 
reported that they and their staff 
either did not know something 
contravened contracting policy, did 
not understand the significance of a 
requirement, or did not see how it 
applied in their particular situation. 


... the most common thread running 
through the reviews was the lack of 
clear communication about the 
meaning, content and importance of 
central agency and/or departmental 
policy requirements to those who 
most needed to understand them. 


6.51 Within Public Works and 
Government Services Canada — and 
between it, the Treasury Board Secretariat 
and departments — there are significant 
unresolved debates about the scope of 
organizational responsibilities and how 
best to discharge them. In the absence of a 
clearer sense of direction, and better 
linkages to responsibilities and reporting, 
the ongoing discussions and debate about 
the authority of Public Works and 
Government Services and individual 
departments lack focus, and we are unable 
to assess whether the authority delegated 
is commensurate with the responsibility 
assigned and the performance expected. 


Monitoring and reporting — credible 
and relevant information still lacking 


6.52 Over the past few years the 
government has made efforts to improve 
its monitoring and measurement capacity. 
We observed encouraging uses of 
information. For example, the Treasury 
Board Secretariat has begun to provide 
feedback to departments based on their 
contracting statistics. It recently analyzed 
internal audit reports dealing with 
contracting to draw out common patterns 
and themes. The Standing Committee on 
Government Operations has held a series 
of hearings on contracting that have 
elicited external perceptions, exposed 


inaccuracies in existing data and, most 
significant, signalled the importance that 
Parliament places on contracting. 


6.53 Overall, however, current 
reporting practices do not yet provide the 
kind of credible and relevant information 
needed to manage. Quantitative data about 
government contracting are fragmented, 
replete with jargon, and laced with 
inconsistencies. Some of the problems 
include inconsistent definitions of 
indicators, unreconciled data, and 
insufficient attention by senior 
management. 


6.54 Inconsistent indicators. The two 
main indicators of contracting activity that 
the Treasury Board Secretariat monitors 
are the ratio of competitive to 
non-competitive contracts and 
amendments. There are problems with 
both of them. 


¢ Competitive and non-competitive 
contracts. Treasury Board policy defines 
a sole-source contract as competitive if 
public notice has been given of the intent 
to award it and that notice has not been 
validly challenged by another bidder. For 
treaty reporting purposes, however, such 
contracts are classified as non- 
competitive. Some standing offers and 
supply arrangements are issued as a result 
of a competitive process. Call-ups against 
such arrangements are sometimes 
considered competitive and sometimes 
non-competitive. A departmental official 
writes: “It is suggested that [Public Works 
and Government Services Canada and 
Treasury Board Secretariat] work with 
departments to resolve the above 
questions in order to arrive at a consistent 
and fair representation of departmental 
procurement practices.” The problems are 
compounded by the number of contracts 
that attract only one bid but are 
nonetheless classed as competitive. 


e Amendment data. Not all 
amendments are bad. But the systems do 
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not distinguish between, for example, 
extensions that were clearly contemplated 
— and disclosed — when the contract was 
tendered, those that arose because of 
unforeseeable circumstances, and those 
that arose because of poor estimation or 
specification. 


6.55 Insufficient senior management 
attention. Hearings of the Standing 
Committee on Government Operations 
raised the profile of contracting 
performance, causing departmental 
officials to look more closely than before 
at their contracting results. Officials in 

one department told us that it took four 
person-months of work to make sense of 
the contracting activity figures reported 
for them, and to prepare for the hearing. 
Officials in Public Works and Government 
Services Canada acknowledge the 
problems in government contracting data 
but do not believe they have the mandate 
to fix them. 


6.56 As mentioned previously, many 
of the mechanisms to support more 
purposeful procurement exist but as yet 
the market and purchasing information 
that would support those mechanisms has 
not been harnessed. | 


6.57 The Treasury Board Secretariat 
and Public Works and Government 
Services Canada have yet to: 


* develop a consistent and balanced 
reporting framework that would 
adequately support the trend to delegate 
more “contracting authority” without 
compromising effective control, 


e find appropriate means to get 
managers to interpret raw data and 
indicators; 


e resolve ongoing arguments about 
how to define and categorize common 
indicators and data elements that would 
support an agreed-upon framework, and 


permit effective sharing and aggregation 
of data; and 


e process contracting faster, audit it 
more consistently, and share it more 
effectively. 


People and working environment — 
concern about loss of contracting 
knowledge 


6.58 Regarding incentives and 
sanctions in contracting performance, 
Treasury Board has set the tone at the top 
by commending some departments and 
exhorting others to do better, based on 
their Contracting Activity Reports. As yet, 
the weaknesses described elsewhere in the 
reporting of information make it difficult 
to reliably recognize good and bad 
performance as a basis for providing 
appropriate incentives, sanctions and 
training. 


6.59 Pinpointing the difference that 
people make. At the level of individuals, 
we were advised of two instances where 
contracting authority had been rescinded 
or withdrawn in seven departments over 
the last five years. Contracting and 
finance officials knew that some 
responsibility centre managers 
consistently discharged their contracting 
responsibilities better than others. But, 
with one exception, we found no 
organized efforts to establish the patterns 
and to focus training or remedial action 
where it could do most good. Some 
managers with whom we discussed this 
pattern cautioned that informal peer 
pressures, while not visible, play an 
important role in creating the work 
environment. Others, however, observed 
that without greater visibility there would 
be no real accountability, and no incentive 
to disturb the status quo. 


6.60 There are widespread concerns 
about the loss of skills, corporate memory 
and knowledge (as there are in other parts 
of the government), and about the need for 


Contracting Performance 


Officials in one 
department told us 
that it took four 
person-months of 
work to make sense of 
the contracting activity 
figures reported for 
them. 


There is a particular 
lack of detailed 
knowledge about 
products and markets. 
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While there has been a 
10 percent increase in 


the number of 
Procurement Grade 


Officers over the last 
10 years, we found no 


one with clear 
responsibility for 
assessing ongoing 
skills and capacity 
requirements. 


Exhibit 6.5 


Gross Indicators of 
Productivity 


SS oes Number of 


procurement grade 
officers in government 


—-—a— Public Accounts 
spending for 


purchased goods and 


services per 


procurement grade 


officer 


ES COMMACIN &: 
activity per 


procurement grade 


officer 


Source: Treasury Board Secretariat — 
Contracting Activity Report, 


Incumbent Extract 
Public Accounts 


greater skills to carry through still further 
delegation of contracting authority and 
respond to changing patterns. There is a 
particular lack of detailed knowledge 
about products and markets. Based on the 
operational results, the explanations given 
for deviations, and staff surveys, the 
evidence suggests considerable support for 
these concerns. For example, while there 
has been a 10 percent increase in the 
number of Procurement Grade Officers 
over the last 10 years (see Exhibit 6.5), we 
found no one with clear responsibility for 
assessing ongoing skills and capacity 
requirements. 


Other resources and tools — progress is 
being made 


6.61 The Treasury Board Secretariat, 
individual departments and Public Works 
and Government Services Canada have 


made progress toward developing the 
tools to implement the requirements of 
trade agreements and to automate 
contracting. The evidence suggests that a 
significant portion of the potential returns 
from this investment remain to be 
realized. 


6.62 Sharpening the tools. Public 
Works and Government Services Canada 
aims to improve its Open Bidding and its 
Automated Buyer Environment systems to 
support the government’s strategy of 
increased delegation to departments, and 
to focus its own efforts on high-risk 
procurements. In December 1996, it 
completed an evaluation of its open 
bidding policy and system. The report 
concluded that while information 
technology had been introduced, 
significant “teething” troubles and 


Trend of Procurement Grade Officers (PGs), Purchased Goods and Services 
per PG, and TBS Contracting Activity per PG (1987-88 to 1994-95) 
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—— 
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Base 100 — (Base Year = 1991-92) 
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Fiscal Years 


Base Year = 100 was set at 1991-92 as Treasury Board’s Contracting Activity 
Statistics were not available before that year. 


Number of Procurement Grade Officers has increased by more than 10% over 
the last eight years, from 2,179 to 2,429. 


At the same time, spending on goods and services per Procurement Grade 


Officer has fallen by over 10%, from $6.7M to $5.8M. Over the past four 
years, Reported Contracting Activity (contracts entered into) per Procurement 
Grade Officer has fallen by 18%, from $3.8M to $ 3.1M. 
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implementation concerns needed to be 
addressed. These include: 


e reducing system and process costs 
for the government as well as suppliers; 


e better categorizing information and 
opportunities in the system; and 


e linking the advertising system with 
the processing systems. 


The evaluation also reflected a number of 
unresolved questions about broader 
management direction that need to be 
addressed before adopting open bidding 
for all contracts over $25,000, to the 
exclusion of pre-qualifying bidders 
through source lists and other means. 


6.63 Other initiatives respond to 
specific marketplace pressures and to 
performance problems in complex systems 
development contracts. The government is 
not yet in a position to report success in 
developing the tools to contract well for 
service delivery, or in developing (or 
buying) the tools to support smart buying 
of specific types of goods or services. We 
are unable to conclude whether the costs 
involved have been reasonable, because 
we do not know how much the 
government has spent. As for other 
aspects of support costs, the information is 
fragmented and incompletely recorded. 
The systems development costs alone, 
however, significantly exceed 

$300 million. A recent deputy minister 
task force questioned the affordability of 
continuing to develop systems in an 
unco-ordinated manner, and recommended 
consolidation of the effort. 


Screening — practices need significant 
improvement 


6.64 The Treasury Board sets high 
expectations for the screening of requests 
for contracts. Both Treasury Board and 
line managers rely heavily on business 
planning and budgeting processes to 


separate “wants” from “needs”, and on 
review and approval processes to frame 
requirements so as to obtain best value 
and respect government contracting rules. 
We did not examine program management 
or comptrollership in individual 
departments and are unable, therefore, to 
conclude definitively whether or not only 
valid operational needs are contracted for. 
However, evidence such as the high level 
of inventories held (discussed in Chapter 
23 of our 1996 Report) and overall 
expenditure patterns suggests that these 
mechanisms have had limited success in 
challenging historical contracting patterns. 


6.65 Screening practices for individual 
contract requests do stimulate competition 
or negotiation of better value from 
suppliers, and detect and deter some 
inappropriate requests. Line and 
functional managers stressed that their 
day-to-day interactions, contacts and 
involvement provide them with important 
information about contracting activities 
and performance. Many of them provided 
anecdotal evidence of having changed or 
stopped proposed contracts before formal 
requisitions were issued. They also 
typically noted that about 80 percent of 
problematic contract requests emanated 
from 10 to 20 percent of managers. For 
the most part, they prefer to deal with 
such managers informally. One line 
department and one central agency 
provided anecdotal evidence of having 
restricted or withdrawn contracting 
authority or required refresher training as 
a result of informal monitoring. 


6.66 However, our current work 
suggests that results would have to be 
improved significantly to meet or even 
approach the expectations of the Treasury 
Board. Not enough contracts are competed 
for to meet Treasury Board or public 
expectations. Despite sustained pressure to 
improve the extent of competition, annual 
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The government is not 
yet in a position to 
report success in 
developing the tools to 
contract well for 
service delivery, or in 
developing (or buying) 
the tools to support 
smart buying of 
specific types of 
goods or services. 


Screening practices 
appear to have had 
limited success in 
clarifying just what is 
required. 
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Contracting Activity Reports for the four negotiate the price under a standing offer 
years 1991-92 to 1994-95 (see Exhibit arrangement. 

6.6) show the levels of open or selective 
tendering, which according to the 
government have stayed below 


6.68 Despite the number of approvals 
required in policy, screening practices 
appear to have had limited success in 


expectations. ae ; : 

P clarifying just what is required, 
6.67 When competition is not particularly in informatics and service 
practical, more could be done to negotiate Contracts. The evidence suggests that 
best value. Where only one supplier is some departments specify what they 
invited to bid, or use is made of standing require more clearly than others. 


offer arrangements, prices are sometimes 


negotiated. Our sample indicated that this peli aL ieee ae LSC L NE TIAN 


applies to 40 percent of sole-sourced 6.69 Treasury Board describes 
contracts, and to 29 percent of those competition as the cornerstone of 
called up under standing offers. There is government procurement. Effective 
some confusion about whether and under competition seeks out best value for 
what conditions it is appropriate to money, and minimizes the risk that 
Exhibit 6.6 
Competition Tables 
Categories 1991-92 1992-93 © 1993-94 1994-95 
4 its 
$ Billions 
Competed (Openly, 5.6 66.4% 4.6 53.9% 4.9 63.7% 4.3 56.5% 
or Selectively)! | Fe 
Sole Sourced with 0 0 0 0 0 0 53: 3.8% 
notice ACANS? 
4) 
Total 5.6 66.4% 4.6 53.9% 4.9 63.7 % 4.6 60.3% 
Thousands of Contracts 
Competed (Openly, WH 86.4% sal 63.7% We) 62.7% 16.3 60.6% 
or Selectively)! | 
Sole Sourced with NES) 5.5% 
notice ACANS? | 4 
Total 71.2 86.4% 15.1 63.7% 17.5 62.7% 17.8 66.1% 
Extent of competition for contracts over $30,000 


About 10% of the number of contracts and 10% of the value of competitive contracts processed by Public Works and 
Government Services Canada had only one bid. Neither Public Works and Government Services Canada nor departments 
capture information that would allow us to determine what percentage of costs receive more than one bid but only one bid 
was compliant. 


*  ACAN = Advance Contract Award Notice — notification that one supplier will be awarded a sole-source contract, unless 
others show they can also provide the goods or service 


3 1994-95 < $25,000. 


Source: Treasury Board Secretariat, Annual Contracting Activity Report, reclassified 
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officials may make contracting decisions 
for their own advantage or that of friends 
and associates. 


6.70 The evidence suggests that 
competition, where it is used effectively, 
does produce better prices and other 
benefits. Open bidding, where it has been 
used, has attracted more bidders for 
individual contracts. Advance notice 
mechanisms have made it more 
transparent and independent appeal 
processes have made it more fair. The 
1996 evaluation of open bidding reports 
that, on average, Public Works and 
Government Services Canada sent out 
more bid sets and received more bids for 
openly advertised opportunities than for 
those selectively advertised. In 1994—95 it 
secured, on average, about 10 bids for 
each openly advertised opportunity 
compared with about 6 bids for selectively 
advertised opportunities. 


6.71 At the same time, few benefits 
are achieved when the forms of 
competition fail to attract more than one 
supplier. Internal audit at PWGSC 
reported that open bidding had only 
limited success in opening up government 
business to new suppliers. Rather, the 
same suppliers were competing harder for 
the business advertised through the open 
bidding system. 


6.72 Most contracts are not advertised 
on the open bidding system. They are 
awarded through selective tendering or are 
sole-sourced. Representations from small 
business, and internal audits, both suggest 
that these contracts are not open because 
their complexity and the cost of doing 
business with government tend to hinder 
market entry. In addition, the lack of 
analysis and forecasts of what the 
government will want in specific market 
segments hinders the involvement of new 
suppliers. 


6.73 Overall, in our opinion, Treasury 
Board is not yet in a position to say that it 
is getting what it wants.from competition, 
where it is used. Its expectations regarding 
competition are vague, and possibly 
unrealistic. Further, we found no one who 
regularly monitors the effects of 
competition in a meaningful way; an 


- exception is the evaluation of the Open 


Bidding Policy, undertaken by PWGSC in 
1996. The evidence suggests a relatively 
low level of unfair, ineffective or artificial 
competition. 


Delivery — few incentives to meet 
promised terms 


6.74 Senior officials rely heavily on 
certifications under section 34 of the 
Financial Administration Act to ensure 
that the government gets what it pays for. 
Internal audit reports and our own work, 
however, suggest that their assurance is 
not always warranted. 


6.75 About half the internal audit 
reports we reviewed provided information 
about one or more of the results associated 
with delivery. About half of those reported 
problems that, in our view, are serious or 
very serious at the level of the unit being 
audited. In at least some of these reports, 
the internal auditors were called in to 
confirm or dispel senior management 
concerns. Accordingly, the overall extent 
of the problems may not be as great as the 
raw numbers suggest. 


6.76 Most but not all of these 
problems were associated with contracts 
for services rather than goods. For 
example: 


e “Activity Centre Managers [are] 
generally unclear on what they are 
certifying ... under S. 34 — receipt of 
goods, matching and verification of 
invoices, correct prices.” 


e “Invoices and files do not support A) 
the number of hours worked; and B) 
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The evidence suggests 
that competition, 
where it is used 
effectively, does 
produce better prices 
and other benefits. 


Overall, in our opinion, 
Treasury Board is not 
yet in a position to say 
that it is getting what it 
wants from 
competition, where it 
is used. 
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Many managers feel 
that it takes too long to 
arrange government 
contracts. 
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contract deliverables — some deliverables 
were submitted, reorganized and 
resubmitted.” 


e “Contractor evaluations, although 
required by policy, are often not 
completed.” 


e “.. method of payment was not in 
accord with basis stated in the contract, or 
was unspecified.” 


e “... absence of statements of work 
which clearly define deliverables and 
performance requirements .. and objective 
substantiation that full value was received 
for payments made.” 


e “..91 percent of contracts reviewed 
[in this branch] were not completed in 
accordance with negotiated terms and 
conditions. One third had more than 50 
percent increase in funding or 100 percent 
increase in time to complete.” 


6.77 
provide one tool to find poor delivery 
results. Analysis of amendment patterns 
suggests that most contracts turn out as 
initially expected, with service contracts 
being amended more often and for higher 
amounts than goods contracts. It is not 
entirely clear whether this is because 
requirements were poorly specified 
initially, the contractors were poorly 
managed, or contractors bid 
unrealistically. Contracts related to some 
departments and some suppliers are 
amended substantially more than others. 


Data on contract amendments 


6.78 As reported in previous work of 
this Office, delivery on systems 
development contracts has been 
particularly problematic. The current state 
of monitoring and reporting on contracting 
performance provides few incentives for 
those contractors and departments who 
meet their contractual promises more 
consistently than the norm. 


Cycle time — need to further analyze 
reasons for length 


6.79 Many managers feel that it takes 
too long to arrange government contracts. 
To reduce cycle time, the Treasury Board 
Secretariat and Public Works and 
Government Services Canada have given 
departments more authority to arrange 
their own contracts, and have introduced 
standing offers and acquisition cards. We 
found little factual data to support this 
change in emphasis and action, or to 
gauge its success. 


6.80 The limited evidence available 
suggests that Public Works and 
Government Services Canada cycle time 
has deteriorated over the last five years. 
PWGSC management considers that these 
changes reasonably reflect a number of 
factors including, among others, the 
effects of trade agreements and of 
increased delegation. A limited number of 
departmental re-engineering studies 
suggest that eliminating non-productive 
steps could cut cycle time by 40 to 70 
percent. 


6.81 In our sample (see Exhibit 6.7), 
contracts that were competed for took 
longer to arrange than sole-sourced 
contracts and call-ups against standing 
offers, as did contracts arranged through 
Public Works and Government Services. 
We recognize that there is a need for 
further analysis of the causes of extended 
cycle times. 


Costs — higher administrative costs 
than necessary 


6.82 Through its Program Review 
process, the government has committed 
itself to reducing the costs of 
administering contracts by about 

$50 million per year. The evidence we 
have seen tends to confirm that the costs 
of arranging and administering contracts 
— which we estimate very roughly at 
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about $600 million per year — are higher 
than they need to be. 


6.83 The limited cost and productivity 
data that are available suggest that these 
administration costs have risen 
appreciably over the last 10 years, despite 
the investments in technology and 
disproportionately to changes in 
contracting expenditures or activity (see 
Exhibit 6.5). A limited number of 
re-engineering studies suggest that some 
of the costs involved could be cut by as 
much as 50 percent. The evidence further 
suggests that the potential for savings is 
not evenly spread through the system. 


Government Overall 


Contribution to other objectives 


6.84 Past audits of this Office have 
looked at the contribution of individually 
significant Crown projects (and contracts) 
to achieving socio-economic objectives. 
In this audit, we considered the 
cumulative effect of individually smaller 
contracts on a range of other objectives. 
Recent initiatives — in relation to 
alternative fuels and to Aboriginal 
set-asides (the policy to set targets for the 
level of Aboriginal procurement) — have 
sought to establish clearer procurement 
goals than in the past. It is too soon, 
however, to assess their impact. 
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Administration costs 
have risen appreciably 
over the last 10 years, 
despite the 
investments in 
technology. 


Exhibit 6.7 


Comparison of Time Taken to 
Arrange a Sample of Contracts 


Range of days taken 
for the mid two-thirds 
of contracts sampled 


Contracts arranged through Public Works and Government Services Canada took longer to arrange than those by departments alone. 
They were also significantly less likely to have upward price amendments: the average amendment increase for Public Works and 
Government Services Canada contracts in this sample was 3 percent; the average for other contracts was 29 percent. 
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Constraints to better 
contracting (and to 
more honest reporting 
about contracting 
performance) are 
complex, 
long-standing and 
deeply embedded. 


6.85 Traditionally, procurement 
expectations relative to other objectives 
have been added without making clear the 
results expected and without measuring 
the results achieved. Expectations and 
information on results are generally too 
vague to support firm conclusions. Such 
evidence as is available suggests that 
efforts to promote — or at least act 
consistently with — stated objectives fall 
short of stakeholder expectations. 
However, departmental managers treat the 
absence of specific feedback from policy 
departments as confirmation of good 
results. 


Conclusion and 
Recommendations 


6.86 
findings are those that relate to 
management direction, monitoring and 


In our view, our most significant 


reporting, and the work environment. 
These are framework issues: they bear on 
Treasury Board’s ability to discern 
whether contracting is getting better or 
worse, to manage shared responsibilities, 
and to agree about priorities for 
improvement. And they bear on the ability 
of all departments to achieve good 
contracting results. 


6.87 
important when Treasury Board could 
assume that maintenance of the status quo 
was an appropriate strategy. Today, they 
constrain the ability of individuals and 
organizations to respond appropriately to a 
fast-changing environment and to deliver 
the kind of high performance results (at 
low cost) that governments need to be 

able to deliver and demonstrate. 
Contracting needs better direction and 
support, and more focus, if it is to change 
past patterns without compromising the 
traditional values of integrity and probity. 


These issues were perhaps less 
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6.88 Improving contracting 
performance is not simply a technical 
issue for bureaucrats or procurement 
specialists. Constraints to better 
contracting (and to more honest reporting 
about contracting performance) are 
complex, long-standing and deeply 
embedded. Not all of them fall within the 
scope of this audit, although they must be 
considered in any realistic attempt to 
improve performance. 


6.89 Because of the nature of the 
constraints, the variations among 
individual departments, and the changing 
environment of government contracting, 
we do not believe that better contracting 
will come from simple solutions, or from 
“one size” models designed to fit all 
circumstances at all times. Hard choices 
and fine distinctions will have to be made: 
about what to contract; about where it is 
worth investing focussed management 
attention to achieve contracting 
excellence; and about how to balance 
concern for results with due process. 


6.90 Continuing delegation of 
contracting authority by the Treasury 


- Board and of procurement authority by 


Public Works and Government Services 
Canada have made line departments 
increasingly responsible for making those 
choices, and for identifying and acting on 
opportunities and problems. The Treasury 
Board Secretariat can help them by 
providing them with the right tools. 


6.91 The Treasury Board Secretariat 
should provide departments with: 


¢ a policy framework within which 
to work that reflects departmental 
differences and establishes clearer 
performance goals, where appropriate; 


e better ways of managing 
long-standing tensions among the 
responsibilities, expectations and 
authority of individuals and 
organizations; and 
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e a framework for management 
reporting that is better related to 
assigned responsibilities and 
expectations for performance, and is 
supported by consistently defined, 
credible performance information. 


6.92 We have been impressed by the 
way public reporting, whether or not 
required by law, can influence behaviours 
as well as inform those outside of 
government. There is a need for an 
impetus for improvement, an opportunity 
to debate on the relative importance of 
different results, and a continuing focus on 
contracting performance. 


6.93 The government should 
improve its reporting to provide 
Parliament with a periodic overall 
assessment of contracting performance 
and priorities, showing the progress 
made. 


Treasury Board Secretariat’s response: 
In contracting policy, as in other policy 
areas, the Treasury Board is providing 
more authority, flexibility and optionality 
to individual departments and agencies. 
This approach will enable them to 
effectively deliver their programs within a 
solid but high-level and strategic policy 
framework. The cornerstones of the 
contracting policy framework are well 
defined and basically entail the use of 
contracting to effectively meet operational 
and program needs and obtain best value 
in a fair and open manner, and to meet 
other national objectives of the 
government. These principles have 


Contracting Performance 


recently been reinforced by Canada’s 
international and internal trade 
agreements and their related contract 
dispute resolution mechanisms. Within 
this policy framework, departments will 
have the flexibility to achieve good 
program results, balanced with due 
process and integrity in contracting. 
Departments and agencies will be further 
encouraged to develop implementation 
tools and processes suitable to their 
individual requirements and to set 
performance goals, taking into account 
the policy framework, as well as their 
operational and program delivery 
objectives. Finally, the Treasury Board 
supports improved contract reporting with 
periodic overall assessment of contracting 
performance and priorities, to the extent 
feasible and practicable within given 
resources. 


Public Works and Government Services 
Canada’s response: Public Works and 
Government Services Canada is currently 
working with the Treasury Board 
Secretariat to review the procurement 
policy frameworks and responsibilities. 
Results of these discussions will, without 
doubt, contribute to a clearer 
understanding among all stakeholders of 
responsibilities, expectations, authorities 
and accountabilities. 


Initiatives such as the recent 
implementation of an automated 
contracting reporting tool in all 
departments should also contribute more 
accurate and comprehensive contracting 
statistics on a government-wide basis. 
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ey About the Audit 


Objective 


The objective of our audit was to inform Parliament about the government’s contracting performance. 


Scope and Approach 


We examined the policy and framework responsibilities of the Treasury Board Secretariat and Public Works 
and Government Services Canada — their performance in setting the framework for government contracting 
_ and in providing leadership and direction to the rest of government. These responsibilities derive from: 


e section 7 of the Financial Administration Act, which authorizes Treasury Board to act on behalf of 
Cabinet in matters of common administration, including the inherent right of ministers to buy goods and 
services; and 


e section 7 of the Public Works and Government Services Act, which directs the Minister to plan and 
organize the provision of goods and services. 


We based our examination of the accountability framework on the criteria described on the following pages. 
Against them we considered information derived from: 
e an analysis of the provisions of the policy itself, focussing on the Treasury Board policy documents 


together with those of Public Works and Government Services and four other departments; 


e the findings of internal audit reports dealing with contracting in the government over the last five years 
and of past audits by the Office; 


e testimony and proceedings of the Standing Committees on Government Operations and Public Accounts; 
and 


e interviews with officials in Treasury Board Secretariat, Public Works and Government Services Canada, 
three policy departments and seven line departments. 


To examine the results achieved by those working within the policy framework provided by Treasury Board 
and Public Works and Government Services Canada, we considered the information from the above sources, 
plus: 


e review and analysis of the government’s contracting and public accounts data, 


e analysis of documents provided by, and discussions with, officials in Correctional Service Canada, 
Fisheries and Oceans Canada, Health Canada, National Defence, Natural Resources Canada, Revenue 
Canada, and Transport Canada; and 


e analysis of more than 250 contracts on which four departments made payments of $69 million in 
1995-96. 


We did not examine construction, real estate or travel contracts. 
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Criteria and Performance Indicators 


The criteria that we applied are set out below, together with the supporting subcriteria and quantitative results 
indicators considered. These criteria were derived as follows. The first four, which deal mainly with 
framework results, are based on criteria promulgated by CCAF-FCVI Inc. Legislative auditors and managers 
in a number of other jurisdictions have tested and applied these criteria in a variety of situations.. They are 
supported by subcriteria that we have discussed with Treasury Board Secretariat officials and tested in 
previous audits of administrative policy. 


The remaining criteria deal with more operational results. We developed them specifically for this audit, 

__ reviewed them with managers and other stakeholders, and agreed on them with Treasury Board Secretariat 
_and Public Works and Government Services Canada. We considered an additional criterion when looking at 
contracts involving information technology services: the extent to which government contracting protects 

government information and intellectual property. However, we did not pursue our work to an overall 
conclusion against this criterion. 


Criterion Subcriteria Results Indicators 


Management direction. The extent | ¢ The extent to which responsibili- | ¢ policy statements 

to which the contracting objectives of ties are clearly assigned e mandates & mission statements 

the government are clear, well e The extent to which performance | e authority delegations 

understood and well integrated into expectations are clear e plans and targets 

the government’s plans, structures, e The extent to which authority e prohibitions 

delegations of authority and decision (and other resources) are dele- e everyone understands what 1s 

making. gated commensurate with expected of him or her 
responsibility and expectations 

Monitoring and reporting. The e The extent to which monitoring | e reporting frameworks 

extent to which contracting and reporting identifies opportu- | e data definitions 

performance is monitored, reported nities to buy smarter e data and aggregations 

and acted upon. The extent to which there is rele- | @ interpretations and analyses 


vant and reliable reporting on the 
discharge of contracting respon- 
sibilities 

The extent to which there is rea- 
sonable review of contracting 
performance 


actions in response to informa- 
tion 


People and working environment. 
The extent to which the government 
provides appropriate incentives, 
sanctions and development 
opportunities to sustain a skilled and 
competent contracting work force. 


The extent to which good and 
poor performance are recognized 
and responded to 

The extent to which steps are 
taken to identify, maintain and 
improve needed skills 


assessments of skills and training 
needs, plans 

training delivered 

certifications 

incentives and sanctions applied 


Other resources and tools. The 
extent to which contracting processes 
and tools provided are appropriate to 
achieve the desired contracting 
performance. 


The extent to which processes, 
information resources, standard 
specifications and conditions 
help officials and suppliers pro- 
duce good results 

The extent to which contracting 
processes and tools are produced 
at reasonable cost 


utility (complaints, assessments) 
(costs) 
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Criterion 


Subcriteria 


Results Indicators 


Screening. The extent to which 
contracting screens out requests for 
goods and services that are 
unacceptable, unduly expensive, or 
unnecessary, so that the federal 
government buys — with integrity 
— only what it needs. 


The extent to which “needs” are 
separated from “wants” 

The extent to which contracts 
reflect requirements 

The extent to which restricted or 
prohibited transactions are 
detected and prevented 


Requisitions rejected, advice 
given (taken and rejected) 
changes in specifications or 
source strategy 

savings achieved 

prohibited or unauthorized trans- 
actions processed (negative) 
amendment rates (poor specifica- 
tions) 


Competition. The extent to which The extent to which competition | ¢ new suppliers attracted 
competition (when used) is open, fair is used e turnover of supplier pool 
and gets good value. The extent to which prices are e number of bidders and bid spread 
negotiated when competition is e quality assurance reviews 
not practicable e rate of complaints and disposi- 
The extent to which competition tion 
attracts the best qualified suppli- 
ers 
The extent to which the govern- 
ment treats fairly those who com- 
pete 
The extent to which competition 
secures savings (or better value) 
Delivery. The extent to which The extent to which the govern- | ¢ payment certifications 
government contracting delivers ment gets what it contracts for (in | ¢ contractor evaluations 
what was agreed, when it was agreed, terms of cost , quality andtime) | ¢ amendments 
and for the price agreed. The extent to which suppliers get | ¢ contract audit results 
what they contract for e supplier sanctions and incentives 


applied 


Cycle time. The extent to which the 
government arranges contracts in a 
timely manner. 


The extent to which cycle time 
meets user requirements and 
operational needs 

The extent to which cycle time 
relates to value added 


time from requisition to approval 
time from approval to tender 
time from tender to award 


Administrative costs. The extent to 
which the federal government 
arranges and administers contracts at 
a reasonable cost to all participants. 


The extent to which costs 
incurred should be monitored 
and controlled 

The extent to which costs should 
be reasonable in the light of per- 


costs to government (direct, 
overhead, management) 
costs to suppliers 


formance expected 
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Criterion Subcriteria Results Indicators 
Contribution to other objectives. (Depending on the mechanisms e volume of business 
The extent to which contracting adopted) e incidence of prohibited transac- 
contributes to — or does nor tions (see also screening) 


e The extent to which target vol- 
umes of business reach desig- 
nated beneficiaries 

e The extent to which government 
avoids restricted or prohibited 
uses of contracts (see screening) 

e The extent to which the govern- 
ment buys goods or services with 
preferred specifications 

e The extent to which standard 
terms and conditions are applied 

e The effect of aggregation and 
disaggregation on supplier 
groups (see competition) 


undermine — other objectives. e percent application of standard 


terms and conditions 
e proportion of total buy” meet- 
ing desired specifications 


Audit Team 
Michael Weir 
Jaak Vanker 
Alain Boucher 
Joe Reperto 
Gerry Nera 
Tony Brigandi 
Holly Shipton 
Marjorie Pound 
Cyril Lee-Shanok 
Barry Neilson 
Janet Hatt 
Rosemary Marenger 


For information, please contact Shahid Minto, the responsible Assistant Auditor General. 
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Chapter 7 


Acquisition Cards 


The audit work reported in this chapter was conducted in accordance with the legislative 
mandate, policies and practices of the Office of the Auditor General. These policies and 
practices embrace the standards recommended by the Public Sector Accounting and 
Auditing Board (PSAAB) of the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. The 
numbered paragraphs in bold face represent recommendations. 
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Acquisition Cards 


Assistant Auditor General: Shahid Minto 
Responsible Auditor: Trevor R. Shaw 


Main Points 


7.1 Acquisition cards are a recent instrument of purchase in the federal government. The use of cards has 
grown rapidly since 1991 and continues to grow. During 1996, approximately 20,000 cards were used to acquire 
$172 million of goods and services. 


7.2 The use of cards has made it difficult to apply traditional financial controls, such as segregation of duties. 
Essential control cannot be achieved if organizations do not monitor and analyze cards, record and match charges, 
and carry out periodic audits and verifications of card transactions. We found room for improvement in all these 
areas. In particular, better information and increased use of electronic tools are needed to modernize control over 
cards. 


1ES Although available measurements do not point to serious losses at the present time, the severity and 
number of problems could increase if organizations do not strengthen control and share best practices. Now is the 
time for the government to assess the card program for emerging risks and the management control processes that 
should be applied. 
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Introduction 


7.4 Our 1996 audit of materiel 
management in the federal government 
included some preliminary work that 
identified problems with the use of 
acquisition cards. We have conducted a 
separate audit of these cards and report the 
results in this chapter. 


ip A government acquisition card is 
a credit card that is used to purchase and 
pay for goods and services for federal 
departments and agencies. Organizations 
issue a card to an employee, but the card 
account remains the responsibility of the 
Crown. A department, branch or division 
of the public service of Canada pays the 
card account. 


7.6 Acquisition cards are an 
instrument of purchase placed in the hands 
of individual public servants. When they 
are used, they commit the Crown to an 
irrevocable obligation to pay. During 
1996, cards were used by public servants 
to make over 615,000 transactions valued 
at $172 million. 


ed Since the introduction of cards, 
their use has grown rapidly and continues 
to grow. In 1992, about 2,000 cards were 
issued. Today, approximately 20,000 cards 
are used by public servants in over 70 
departments and agencies. The majority of 
transactions are for small amounts, less 
than $150. About 5 percent of card 
transactions exceed $1,000 and account 
for 44 percent of the total dollars spent on 
cards. 


7.8 Acquisition cards represent an 
important change in the way 
government organizations acquire and 
pay for goods and services. The Treasury 
Board officially launched the acquisition 


a ee ae 
Acquisition Cards 


card program in December 1991 as a 
government-wide initiative. The use of 
cards was promoted by the Treasury 
Board Secretariat as an innovation in 
keeping with the objectives of Public 
Service 2000, and with the basic aim of 
reducing administrative costs and enabling 
employees to purchase certain goods and 


services more directly. Before cards were 


introduced, employees 
arranged for small 
purchases using 
inefficient paper- 
driven systems. 


tk) Before cards were introduced, 
employees arranged for small purchases 
using inefficient paper-driven systems 
based on numerous purchase orders. 
Rather than have departments process 
many purchase orders and pay individual 
suppliers, the intent was to consolidate 
purchasing through credit cards and to pay 
card companies once a month. Several 
benefits were expected, including shorter 
procurement times and a reduction in the 
number of supplier invoices and 
payments. 


7.10 
any employee. Cards are used to buy such 
diverse items as computers and software, 


Organizations can issue a card to 


tools and hardware, equipment and 
furniture, office and maintenance supplies, 
training services, fees and subscriptions, 
storage services, as well as food and field 
supplies. According to Treasury Board 
policy, acquisition cards are not to be used 
for travel and vehicle operations because 
other cards are contracted for these 
purposes. Also, cash advances are not to 
be obtained using acquisition cards. 


7.A1 Focus of the audit. The objective 
of our audit was to determine whether 
there has been appropriate control over the 
use of acquisition cards. Further details on 
audit scope and approach can be found at 
the end of the chapter in the section 
About the Audit. 
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Essential control 
cannot be achieved if 
organizations do not 
monitor and analyze 
card use. 


Observations and 
Recommendations 


Better Control Procedures 
Needed 


7.12 A number of conditions are 
attached to issuing a card. First, there 
must be authority to issue and use the 
card. Second, the card should be issued 
because it is needed, with a credit limit 
commensurate with the intended card use. 
Third, the employee should formally 
accept responsibility for the card and 
agree to comply with relevant authorities, 
policies and procedures. Finally, the 
employee should be expected to protect 
the card and use it with prudence and 
probity. 


Control varies among organizations 


7.13 Organizations have authority to 
use cards and have issued administrative 
policies and procedures. However, we 
found that control varies among the four 
organizations we audited, with some 
weaknesses in basic areas. For example, 
departmental policies are sometimes 
inconsistent with Treasury Board policy; 
acknowledgment forms are not always 
clear about what employees are agreeing 
to when they are issued a card; the control 
duties of card co-ordinators have not been 
uniformly determined or documented; few 
organizations have a cross-checking 
procedure to ensure that when card 
holders leave or transfer, their cards are 
promptly cancelled; and few organizations 
are tracking to ensure that a minimum 
level of instruction is being given to all 
card holders. 


Organizations need to analyze card use 


7.14 A decision to issue a card to an 
employee is made at the discretion of the 
individual manager. Departments have not 


developed guidance to assist in 
determining the need for cards and what 
credit limits would be appropriate. Now 
that cards have reached 20,000 in number, 
departments need to know whether those 
possessing cards need them, or whether 
those who should be using them are doing 
so. Information has to be obtained to 
analyze who uses cards, how frequently 
they are used, and what is being bought. 
This would help organizations determine 
if more control risks are being assumed 
than are necessary to achieve the intended 
benefits of cards. 


Improved monitoring and analysis are 
needed 


fA css The use of cards has made it 
difficult to apply traditional financial 
controls, such as segregation of duties. For 
example, individuals can now commit 
public money, procure and receive goods 
and services, and then later certify the 
charges made to their card accounts. 


_ Essential control cannot be achieved if 


organizations do not monitor and analyze 
card use, record and match charges, and 
carry out periodic audits and verifications 
of card transactions. We found room for 
improvement in these areas. 


7.16 Managers sometimes do not 
exercise second-level review and 
scrutinize transactions when subordinates 
certify their own card accounts pursuant to 
section 34 of the Financial Administration 
Act. Organizations do not monitor and 
follow up card accounts that are inactive, 
or are suddenly used after lying dormant. 
Departments also need to identify unusual 
patterns of card use, and to determine 
whether card practices are improving and 
whether errors are staying within tolerable 
limits. Finally, while Treasury Board 
policy requires departments to carry out 
internal audits of card use, we identified 
only ten such internal audits of cards 
across government since 1995, six of 
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which were done recently at the base level 
within National Defence. 


IAD, 
statements in the four organizations 
audited and conducted detailed tests of 
over 260 transactions. Problems observed 
were lack of evidence of control 
procedures and incomplete documentation 
of card purchases, cards being used to 
make purchases that are restricted by 
policy, uncertainty as to whether the card 
was used only by the card holder, no 
evidence of inventory items being 
recorded in the inventory management 
system, and purchases exceeding authority 
limits. 


We scanned hundreds of card 


7.18 
enhanced to prevent or detect improper 
card use. For example, a recent survey of 
about 70 entities by the Treasury Board 
Secretariat shows that 21 cards were 
reported by departmental card 
co-ordinators as lost or stolen. 
Unfortunately, co-ordinators are not 
necessarily in a position to know 
accurately how many cards have been 
lost. We determined from data files for the 
last six months of 1996 that at least 680 
cards were replacement cards. This 
indicates that cards are lost or damaged at 
a rate of three percent — more than 
reported to the Secretariat. Organizations 
cannot say for certain how many cards 
have been lost. They need to determine 
the reasons for replacement cards and 
track their experience with lost cards. 


Control processes also need to be 


719 Finally, data analysis indicates 
that payments on at least 800 card 
accounts were past due as of October 
1996. Late payment interest totalling 
$79,121 was charged to federal 
organizations between August 1996 and 
December 1996. 


7.20 All of the above-noted 
information signals risks. The available 
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measurements do not point to significant 
amounts of damage or loss at the present 
time. However, with the growing use of 
cards and hundreds of thousands of highly 
diversified transactions, problems could 
go undetected until departments and 
agencies improve control and reduce the 
risk of losses in the future. 


Increased use of electronic tools would 
enhance control 


7.21 Given the nature and extent of 
card use, information becomes key to 
modernizing control over cards. 
Organizations have little information 
readily available to efficiently and 
effectively monitor the use of cards in 
terms of identifying unusual transactions 
and analyzing the pattern of card use (who 
is buying what, and where). While card 
use has grown enormously, only seven 
organizations have any form of electronic 
information or data interchange with card 
companies. Of the four departments we 
audited, only Natural Resources Canada 
has established electronic data interchange 
for nearly all of its card accounts. 
Moreover, new technology offers the 
opportunity to enhance control over card 
transactions. 


Assessing Benefits and Sharing 
Best Practices 


Extent of net benefits is uncertain 


7.22 Only one (Natural Resources 
Canada) of the four organizations we 
audited was comparing its actual use of 
cards with the potential use of cards and 
measuring administrative savings that 
were being achieved. None of the four has 
determined whether or not economical 
purchasing is being maintained in the use 
of cards as part of overall purchasing 
activity. The Treasury Board Secretariat 
has not attempted to measure productivity 
gains or losses from the use of cards. 
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While the use of 
acquisition cards has 
grown rapidly, federal 
entities have not been 
sufficiently prepared 
to manage the risks. 


Organizations could benefit from 
sharing best practices 


7.23 Our audit findings suggest that 
organizations could benefit from the 
sharing of best practices and from 
guidance on what constitutes effective 
control over cards. We observed people 
learning in isolation from each other 
without a mechanism to transfer and 
multiply best practices. 


Conclusion 


7.24 Our audit found that, while the 
use of acquisition cards has grown rapidly, 
federal entities have not been sufficiently 
prepared to manage the risks arising from 
card use. Much can be done to reduce 
risks and to pursue more rigorously the 
benefits of card use. 


leas 
have been serious losses at this time, the 
severity and number of problems could 
increase if organizations do not modernize 
and strengthen control over the use of 
cards. Now is the time for the government 
to assess the card program for emerging 
risks and the control processes that should 
be applied. 


Although there do not appear to 


7.26 Departments and agencies 
should review their strategies and plans 
for the use of acquisition cards. Each 
organization should analyze the use of 
cards and decide what controls would 
best meet its needs and risks. 


Wend, The Treasury Board Secretariat 
and Public Works and Government 
Services Canada should continue to 
work together with other federal 
organizations, card companies, and 
suppliers to improve the card program 
and strengthen control. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police’s 
response: The RCMP has, this past year, 
conducted a workshop for division 


acquisition card co-ordinators. A National 
Co-ordinator for the Acquisition Card 
Program has been identified. The National 
Co-ordinator is responsible for ensuring 
that monitoring and control procedures 
over the issuance of cards are carried out 
by the division acquisition card 
co-ordinators. 


Liaison between Materiel and Services 
Branch and Finance Branch personnel is 
also in place to ensure that RCMP policy 
is consistent with Treasury Board policy 
relative to the use of acquisition cards. A 
consolidated billing procedure for 
acquisition card purchases has been 
implemented to facilitate timely payment 
of monthly invoices. The card program 
will be supported further through 
increased emphasis on the Quality 
Assurance Review program currently 
being developed for the Finance and 
Supply Directorate areas of responsibility. 


Department of National Defence’s 
response: DND, like Natural Resources 
Canada, also has in place an automated 
accounts payable system for processing 
monthly electronic invoices from 
MasterCard, the principal acquisition 
card used in this department. By June 
1997, all DND acquisition card invoices 
will be processed electronically. 


Although DND has not yet quantified the 
administrative savings specifically 
attributable to the use of acquisition 
cards, the benefits are clearly there. The 
use of acquisition cards results in a single 
monthly, departmental electronic invoice 
containing thousands of charges paid with 
one cheque. If the cards were not used, 
this same purchasing activity would have 
resulted in hundreds of manually 
processed cheque requisitions. As well, we 
have frequently received informal 
feedback from our managers that 
acquisition cards have allowed them to 
purchase faster, smarter and more 
economically. 


DND’s current departmental policies are 
consistent with and amplify those of the 
Treasury Board. However, we agree that 
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certain improvements to our control and 
reporting processes may be warranted to 
reduce the potential risk of misuse or 
abuse of the cards. 


Natural Resources Canada’s response: 
Natural Resources Canada is an advanced 
user of acquisition cards and electronic 
data interchange and is committed to 
continuous improvement of control 
processes. Our internal audit group, who 
assisted the Office of the Auditor General 
in its review, indicates that our controls 


Acquisition Cards 


are reasonable. As noted in the chapter, 
the Department is a source of emerging 
best practices and agrees with the 
recommendation that departments should 
share their best practices. 


Public Works and Government Services 
Canada’s response: Public Works and 
Government Services Canada, as the 
common service provider for contracting 
card services, will continue to improve our 
services to our clients. 
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ty About the Audit 


Objective 


The objective of our audit was to determine whether there has been appropriate control over the use of 
acquisition cards in the federal government. 


Scope and Approach 


We audited the card activity of four entities — National Defence, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Fisheries and Oceans Canada, and Natural Resources Canada. These organizations account for about 54 
percent of current card purchases. We reviewed policies and systems, available studies and internal audit 
reports, and conducted detailed tests of card transactions within these four entities. We did not conduct tests to 
determine if an economical price was obtained in card purchases. 


We also reviewed certain functions of the Treasury Board Secretariat and Public Works and Government 
Services Canada as the central agencies responsible for card policy and for contracting card services. In 
addition, we analyzed government-wide data as made available by the Treasury Board Secretariat and by one 
of the banks that issues government acquisition cards. We did not audit the use of travel cards and vehicle 
operating cards. 


Audit Team 


Brian Brisson 
John Cathcart 
Nathalie Chartrand 
Wing Shing Ma 
Tony Shaw 
Gordon Stock 


For information, please contact Shahid Minto, the responsible Assistant Auditor General. 
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Chapter 8 


Department of Finance — 
Equalization Program 


The audit work reported in this chapter was conducted in accordance with the legislative 
mandate, policies and practices of the Office of the Auditor General. These policies and 
practices embrace the standards recommended by the Public Sector Accounting and 
Auditing Board (PSAAB) of the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. The 
numbered paragraphs in bold face represent recommendations. 
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Department of Finance — 
Equalization Program 


Assistant Auditor General: Ron Thompson 
Responsible Auditor: Jeff Greenberg 


Main Points 


An essential element of citizenship [in the Canadian federation] must be relatively equal access 


to basic government services, irrespective of place of residence. 
Royal Commission on the Economic Union and Development Prospects for Canada, 1985 


8.1 This fundamental principle is still the driving force behind the federal government’s 40-year-old 
equalization program, which in 1996-97 transferred $8.5 billion in unconditional funds to the relatively poorer 
provinces. Equalization is a responsive program that requires continuing attention and refinement if it is to stay 
true to its objective. 


8.2 Since its purpose is to equalize provincial revenue-raising capacity, the key to its success rests on how 
well the Representative Tax System, the basis for this program, reflects provincial tax systems. As a result, the 
program must adapt to the constant evolution of these systems. The legislation requires that the program be 
renewed at least every five years, providing the federal government, in conjunction with the provinces, with a 
built-in opportunity to keep the program current. We found that this process works, but that it could be more 
effective if the federal-provincial committee on equalization began its review of outstanding issues earlier in each 
new equalization period. 


8.3 We believe that there must be a solid basis for knowing how and why the program should change. In this 
regard, we suggest that there should be guiding principles for the construction of the Representative Tax System 
and for aspects of the ceiling and floor, two provisions that limit fluctuations in the payments. 


8.4 Because final decisions about this program rest with Parliament, we believe that the Department of 
Finance should make a greater effort to educate Parliament, and the public in general, about how this very 
complex program works. We also believe that it could use Parliament more effectively, soliciting advice from a 
wider circle of interested parties, rather than relying almost exclusively on the advice of a committee of federal 
and provincial officials. 


8.5 We found that the administrative process by which entitlements are calculated and payments made is 
reasonable. However, we noted that outstanding balances owed by provinces to the federal government currently 
bear no interest, resulting in an additional benefit to the provinces of about $38 million in 1995-96. We believe 
that the government should review its policy of interest on outstanding balances owed to, or by, the federal 
government. 


8.6 We were frequently reminded by officials that the equalization program is important to the Canadian 
federation. However, this program is only as good as the processes that allow it to keep pace with the shifting 
sands of provincial tax systems. We believe that the current program and its processes for change work reasonably 
well, but they could be improved. This is both a challenge and an opportunity for the government, and the 
Parliament it serves. 
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Introduction 


8.7 Transfer payments to the 
provinces have been described as the 
“glue” that holds the country together. 
They constitute the second-largest federal 
spending program, exceeded only by 
interest charges on the federal debt. In 
1996-97, federal cash transfers to the 
provinces amounted to an estimated 

$23 billion, or 15 percent of total federal 
spending. In addition to these cash 
payments, the federal government 
provided the provinces with 
approximately $13 billion in tax transfers 
— that is, the cash value of tax points 
ceded by the federal government to the 
provinces to enhance their capacity to 
finance social services. 


8.8 At $8.5 billion, payments under 
the equalization program, which is 
administered by the Department of 
Finance, account for over one third of 
total cash transfers to the provinces. Since 
the program was first adopted in 1957, all 
provinces but Ontario have qualified for 
equalization transfers at one time or 
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another. Currently, seven provinces — all 
except Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia — receive equalization 
transfers. Exhibit 8.1 shows the growth, 
and the distribution by province, of 
equalization payments over the past 
decade. 


8.9 Equalization payments are 
unconditional transfers to the provinces; 
that is, the receiving provinces are free to 
use the funds as they please. Payments are 
made on the basis of a formula that 
estimates the capacities of provinces to 
raise revenues by taxes and other levies, 
and compares them with a standard. Any 
province whose fiscal capacity is lower 
than the standard is entitled to 
equalization payments sufficient to raise 
its capacity to the standard. 


8.10 The principle of making 
equalization payments has been enshrined 
in the Constitution since 1982. Specific 
authority for the equalization program is 
provided under Part I of the 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 
Act. The program is normally renewed 
every five years. The present program 


Exhibit 8.1 


Total Equalization Entitlements 


1986-87 to 1996-97 ($ Millions) 


1986-87 1988-89 1990-91 1992-93 1994-95 1996-97 
Newfoundland 678 839 919 886 950 956 
Prince Edward Island 138 LOT, 194 168 190 188 
Nova Scotia 620 835 949 908 1,059 1,129 
New Brunswick 643 771 868 870 OM 904 
Quebec 2,942 3,393 3,627 3,589 3,868 4,017 
Manitoba 471 G95 914 872 1,079 1,039 
Saskatchewan 285 457 | 531 490 413 259 
Total 5,775 7,267 8,002 7,784 8,476 8,493 
| 


Numbers may not add due to rounding 


Data Source: Department of Finance 
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“An essential element 
of citizenship must be 
relatively equal access 
to basic government 
services, irrespective 
of place of residence.” 


came into effect in 1994 and is due to 
expire in 1999. 


Historical Context 


An essential element of 
citizenship [in the Canadian 
federation] must be relatively 
equal access to basic government 
services, irrespective of place of 
residence. 


Royal Commission on the Economic 
Union and Development Prospects 
for Canada, 1985 


8.11 Canada is a vast country with a 
political structure composed of two orders 
of government, each sovereign within its 
own sphere. The responsibilities and 
authorities that each order possesses are 
set down in the Constitution of Canada. 
These include responsibility for providing 
public services as well as authority to 
raise revenues to do so. 


8.12 Even as far back as 1867, there 
was recognition that the balance between 
spending and revenue-raising capacities 
was uneven and that the provinces would 
need substantial help from the Dominion 
government to carry out their financial 
responsibilities. This help came in the 
form of annual cash transfers, or subsidies 
as they were usually referred to at that 
time. Chief among these were per capita 
grants, fixed at 80 cents per resident of 
each province up to a maximum of 
400,000 persons. 


8.13 The terms of these arrangements 
were written into the British North 
America Act — now called the 
Constitution Act (1867) — and the 
subsidies agreed upon were declared to be 
“in full Settlement of all future Demands 
on Canada.” If the provinces chose to 
increase their expenditures materially, it 
was intended that they obtain their 
additional revenues entirely from the 


revenue sources allotted to them. 


8.14 
arrangements were intended to be, they 
simply could not stand the test of time. 
The social responsibilities of the provinces 
that sprang up in the first part of the 

20th century, and the need for revenues to 
meet them, became a growing source of 
discontent between the federal and 
provincial governments. 


8.15 In 1937, the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
(Rowell-Sirois Commission) was 
established to assess this discontent and to 
make recommendations to address it. 


8.16 One of the recommendations the 
Commission made in its 1940 report was 
that the Dominion government make 
annual “national adjustment grants” to the 
needy provinces, “to make it possible for 
every province to provide for its people 
services of average Canadian standards” 
without having to resort to excessive 
taxation. The grants would be 
unconditional and the provinces would be 
free to decide how to spend them, or 
whether to use them to reduce provincial 
tax rates. 


8.17 World War Two suspended any 
decision to implement the Commission’s 
recommendations. Responding to the 
wartime emergency, all provinces agreed 
to relinquish to the federal government 
their personal and corporate income taxes 
for the duration of the war in return for 


As permanent as these financial 


certain guarantees and payments related to 
these revenue losses. These “tax rental” 
agreements were the precursors of the 
federal-provincial tax sharing and 
collection agreements that exist today. 


8.18 At the end of the war, in spite of 
significant objections by the premiers of 
Ontario and Quebec, the federal 
government continued its dominant fiscal 
position created by the wartime tax rental 
agreements. The basis for its insistence on 
this role in the economy was the emerging 
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prominence of the Keynesian argument 
that a strong central fiscal policy was 
needed to promote economic stability and 
full employment. In return for this taxing 
power, the federal government put into 
place a system of payments of 
unconditional per capita grants to all the 
provinces except Ontario and Quebec, 
who refused to participate. 


8.19 In 1951, the tax rental 
agreements were extended for another five 
years. This time, Ontario was also brought 
into the scheme, leaving Quebec as the 
sole hold-out. 


8.20 In 1957, the equalization program 
that Canadians know today came into 
being as part of the federal-provincial 
fiscal arrangements legislation. That 
legislation included the following 
financial provisions: 


e continuation of the tax rental 
agreements, with a provision for a federal 
tax abatement to those provinces 
unwilling to participate; 

e stabilization payments to protect 
provinces against unusual year-over-year 


declines in revenue due to economic 
events; and 


e equalization grants to each province 
to bring its per capita yield from personal 
and corporate income taxes and 
succession duties to the level of the two 
richest provinces (at the time, Ontario and 
British Columbia). 


Primary Objective of the 
Equalization Program 


Comparable revenue-raising capacities 


8.21 Section 36(2) of The Constitution 
Act (1982) sets down the fundamental 
objective for the equalization program. It 
states: 


Parliament and the Government 
of Canada are committed to the 
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principle of making equalization 
payments to ensure that 
provincial governments have 
sufficient revenues to provide 
reasonably comparable levels of 
public services at reasonably 
comparable levels of taxation. 


8.22 The main objective of the 
program, based on how the government 
has interpreted this clause, is that after 
equalization payments are made, no 
province should have a revenue-raising 
capacity below a specified standard. 


8.23 This does not mean that the 
revenue raising capacities of all provinces 
should be the same. If that were true, then 
payments would have to be based on the 
revenue-raising capacity of the wealthiest 
province. 


8.24 Nor does it mean that receiving 
provinces should have comparable per 
capita revenues. The intention of the 
program is to raise the capacity to tax ona 
per capita basis, not the actual per capita 
revenues collected by taxation. The only 
way the capacity to tax and the actual 
revenues collected on a per capita basis 
would be comparable is if all provinces 
had identical tax systems. 


8.25 This objective was written into 
the 1982 revisions to the Constitution Act, 
but it had already been accepted in 1957, 
when the program was first adopted. The 
1957 agreement specified that any 
province would be entitled to equalization 
payments if the per capita revenues it 
could collect from a common set of taxes 
were lower than the revenues this same set 
of taxes would generate if applied to some 
standard or average of the provinces. At 
that time, the set of taxes included only 
three revenue sources — personal income 
tax, corporate income tax and succession 
duties. 


8.26 In 1967, the revenue base was 
expanded to be more representative of 
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provincial tax systems. This new base, 
known as the Representative Tax System 
(RTS), included a total of 16 separate 
revenue sources. Subsequently, municipal 
revenues were also brought into the 
formula. Today, the RTS consists of 33 
separate revenue sources, ranging from 
income taxes to insurance premiums, from 
property taxes to payroll taxes, and from 
sales taxes to “sin” taxes. 


8.27 In 1957, the standard against 
which all provinces were to be compared 
was the average tax base from the three 
revenue sources of the two wealthiest 
provinces, Ontario and British Columbia. 
Ten years later, the standard was changed 
to an average of all 10 provinces. In 1982, 
it was changed again to an average of 5 
provinces (British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec), where it stands today. 


Secondary Objectives of the 
Program 


8.28 In addition to the primary 
objective of the program, which has its 
roots in the Canadian Constitution, the 
Department of Finance has established a 
number of secondary objectives for the 
program. Three of these — sustainability, 
stability and accountability-responsibility 
— are discussed below. 


Sustainability 


8.29 The concept of sustainability 
implies that if a program is to remain 
financially viable, its long-term payout 
ought not to exceed some norm that the 
government considers acceptable. 


8.30 With the energy crisis of the 
1970s and the resulting significant growth 
in equalization payments, the federal 
government faced a sustainability problem 
that led to two major changes in the 
program. The 1982 revisions established a 


ceiling on expenditures and changed the 
standard from a 10-province average to a 
five-province average, which excluded 
resource-rich Alberta and the four 
relatively poor Atlantic provinces. Both 
changes were made to ensure that the 
program costs would no longer fluctuate 
as widely as they had in the mid-1970s. 


8.31 The ceiling prevented the 
percentage growth in equalization 
payments from exceeding the percentage 
growth in gross national product (GNP). 


Stability 


8.32 The concept of stability implies 
that the payouts of the program to 
individual provinces will be free of large 
and destabilizing fluctuations. 


8.33 The concern about stability stems 
mostly from provincial concerns that, 
while the federal government had 
included safeguards to prevent its 
spending from getting out of control, there 
was no cushion to protect provinces 
against sharp declines in their transfers. 
The result was the introduction of a set of 
“floors” to dampen year-over-year 
reductions in equalization entitlements. 


Accountability-responsibility 


8.34 While the Department of Finance 
is accountable to Parliament for this 
program, there is no such relationship 
between the federal government and its 
provincial counterparts. The provinces do 
not have any obligation to the federal 
government to account for their use of 
equalization funds, nor does the federal 
government have any obligation to the 
provinces other than to comply with the 
terms of the program legislation and 
section 36(2) of the Constitution. 


8.35 Nevertheless, the federal 
government does have a responsibility to 
keep the provincial governments fully 
informed about factors that could affect 
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equalization, and to consult with them in a 
meaningful way on the quinquennial 
renewal of the program (the next is in 
1999). 


8.36 These “accountability- 
responsibility” relationships with 
Parliament and the provincial 
governments are examined later in the 
context of the reasonableness of the 
quinquennial review process. 


The Workings of the Equalization 
Formula 


8.37 The concept of equalization is 
essentially simple: to measure each 
province’s capacity to raise revenues, and 
to compare that capacity with some 
provincial average or standard. Provinces 
with capacity below the standard receive 
payments to bring it up to the standard. 


8.38 The basic principle used to 
calculate payments is also quite simple. 
Using personal income tax as an example, 
suppose that the revenues from the 
personal income tax for all provinces total 
$40 billion. If these revenues were based 
on taxable income of $200 billion, then 
the average tax rate would be 20 percent. 


8.39 The calculation of 
revenue-raising capacity and comparison 
with the standard is done on a per capita 
basis. For example, suppose Province A 
has an average taxable personal income 
(known as the per capita tax base) of 
$30,000, whereas the standard (the 
five-province average) is $35,000. Using 
the average tax rate, Province A could 
raise $6,000 per capita from personal 
income tax; the five-province standard 
would be $7,000. This would leave a gap 
of $1,000 to be equalized. If Province A 
had a population of | million people, it 
would be entitled to an equalization 
payment of $1 billion for personal income 
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taxes. The same process is followed for 
each of the other 32 revenue sources. All 
the differences against the five-province 
standard, both positive and negative, are 
added and the net figure determines 
whether the province will receive 
equalization (for a mathematical 
description of the program, see 

Exhibit 8.2). 


8.40 Calculating equalization for a 
revenue source like personal income tax is 
straightforward because the base — 
taxable income — is essentially common 
across all provinces. For many of the other 
revenue sources, however, the bases are 
not so straightforward. For example, some 
provinces calculate their payroll taxes 
(which are used primarily for health 
benefits) on a business’s total payroll, 
while others tax a portion above a certain 
threshold, and still others charge no tax at 
all. Yet for purposes of the RTS, the base 
chosen must be common across all 
provinces. 


8.41 Where various provinces tax a 
revenue source differently, it is necessary 
to arrive at a common way of estimating 
the tax base in order to calculate the 
equalization payments. In some areas 
there is general agreement among the 
provinces on the way Finance does this, 
while in others no consensus exists. 
Finance nevertheless has to establish a 
base despite the lack of consensus. 
Examples include property tax (see 
paragraphs 8.66-8.76) and resource taxes 
on, for example, lumber and oil (see 
paragraphs 8.60-8.64). 


8.42 
program, a ceiling was introduced in 1982 
to meet the federal concern that 
equalization transfers not grow at a faster 
rate than the economy. At the same time, a 
set of “floors” was established at the 
request of the provinces to ensure that the 


To further complicate the 
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Exhibit 8.2 


How Equalization Entitlements 
Are Calculated 


transfers to any one province would not 
fall sharply from one year to the next. 


8.43 These complexities — the 
difficulties in calculating the bases for 
some taxes, and the existence of a ceiling 
and the floor provision — take this 
program from one of conceptual 
simplicity to one of practical complexity 
that leaves many observers bewildered. 


Focus of the Audit 


8.44 Our audit focussed on the 
systems and practices that the Department 
of Finance has in place to assess 
performance, to keep Parliament informed 
and to administer the equalization 
program. Further details on the audit 
scope, objectives and methodology are 
found at the end of the chapter in the 
section About the Audit. 


Observations And 
Recommendations 


Achieving Comparable 
Revenue-Raising Capacities 


8.45 The key element in the 
equalization formula and its successful 
operation is the Representative Tax 
System (RTS). The RTS is a hypothetical 
tax system that is intended to be © 
representative of the actual systems of the 
separate provinces. Its purpose is to 
provide an accurate and comparable 
measure of the relative ability of 
provinces to raise revenue to support 
public services. 


Principles for a representative tax 
system 


8.46 Exhibit 8.3 shows that the 
equalization program has achieved 


A province’s equalization entitlement from a revenue source is determined according to the 


following equation: 


E, = Tp(By o B,)Pa 


Where 
a Equalization entitlement to province A 
Tye The average tax rate on revenue source B for all provinces 
i= The per capita base for source B of the five “representative” provinces 
bs The per capita base for source B of province A 
P= The population of province A 


Using the example in paragraphs 8.38—8.39, 


Ipe The 20 percent tax rate on income 

B= The five-province per capita personal income tax base of $35,000 
B= The per capita income in Province A of $30,000 

P,= The population of 1 million in Province A 


Substituting these values into the equation yields equalization payments of $1 billion for 
revenue source B. 


This is an illustration for one hypothetical revenue source only. In fact, there are 33 separate 
revenue sources in the equalization formula, comprising essentially all tax and non-tax levies 
imposed by provincial and local governments. Entitlements from each are calculated as re 
and aggregated to determine a province’s overall entitlement. 


nd 
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comparability in the RTS for seven of the 
ten provinces. However, to know whether 
this is a fair reflection of its performance, 
the Department has to be satisfied that the 
RTS meets a number of criteria. 
Specifically, the RTS ought to be 
comprehensive, representative, 
appropriately categorized and accurate. 


e Comprehensive. To be 
comprehensive, the RTS would include all 
revenue sources used to support public 
services. Partial coverage of the revenue 
sources used would yield a biased picture 
of relative fiscal capacities, unless the 
sources excluded were uniformly 
distributed across all provinces. 


e Representative. To be 
representative, the RTS would use 
definitions of tax bases that reflect closely 
the tax structure actually used by the 
provinces. This is based on the premise 
that the RTS reflects what governments 
actually do. 


e Appropriately categorized. To be 
appropriately categorized, all the items in 
the RTS that make up a category, or 
revenue source, would have common 
characteristics and the ability to be taxed 
at similar rates. : 


e Accurate. To be a reliable measure 
of the tax base, the data used to measure 


Dollars per Capita 
8,000 — 
7,000 — 


S000 Men 
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the various tax bases must be as accurate 
as possible. 


8.47 These criteria emerged from our 
review of documents and discussions with 
officials. While the Department currently 
uses such criteria for its assessment of the 


RTS, nowhere are they explicitly set out. The equalization 


program has achieved 
a measure of 
comparability for the 
provinces. 


The Department of Finance 
should formalize a set of principles to 
guide its review of the Representative 
Tax System. 


Department’s response: The criteria that 
the Auditor General has outlined above 
are used by the Department to guide its 
review of the RTS. 


8.49 To review the Department’s 
efforts to keep the RTS consistent with the 
foregoing criteria, we selected five 
revenue sources — sales taxes, lottery 
revenues, resource taxes, property taxes 
and user fees — which demonstrate how 
the revenue bases can change and the need 
to keep them constantly under review. 


8.50 We briefly discuss the first three, 
but focus more on property taxes and on 
user fees. Our findings are based on a 
review of departmental files as well as 
discussion with both federal and 
provincial officials. 


Exhibit 8.3 
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8.51 The Department has already 
flagged two of these sources — sales taxes 
and lottery revenues — where changes 
might have to be made for the 1999 
program renewal. Resource taxes and 
property taxes are also open for 
discussion, but user fees are not part of the 
current federal-provincial discussions for 
the 1999 renewal. 


Treatment of sales taxes and lottery 
revenues in the representative tax 
system 


8.52 Sales taxes. Sales taxes represent 
an area where the base used in the RTS 
may no longer be representative of the tax 
structure used by all the provinces. 


8.53 As a result of an agreement they 
reached in early 1996 with the federal 
government, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland will replace their 
current sales tax systems with a 
value-added tax beginning | April 1997. 
The new tax will have the same base as 
the federal GST, and these two taxes 
together will be administered as a single 
tax called the Harmonized Sales Tax 
(HST). The rate for the combined 
federal-provincial tax was set at 

15 percent. Quebec already uses a GST 
base for its general sales tax. This change 
means that four provinces who account for 
about a third of Canada’s total population 
will be using a common sales tax base that 
is significantly different from the one 
currently used in the RTS. 


8.54 Because the RTS is intended to 
be consistent with the principle that tax 
bases reflect the tax structure used by the 
provinces, there is a need to review the 
way the sales tax base is currently 
measured. This means deciding whether 
there is a large enough proportion of the 
provinces using the GST base to warrant a 
change in the existing RTS base. 


8.55 Lottery revenues. Lottery 
revenues are another area in which the 
practices of the provinces in the last few 
years have changed to a point where the 
current RTS may no longer be appropriate. 


8.56 Lottery revenues have been 
treated as a separate revenue source in the 
RTS since 1977, with gross revenues from 
the sale of lottery tickets constituting the 
lottery base. 


8.57 This arrangement worked well in 
the 1970s and 1980s, when most 
provincial lottery operations were similar. 
In recent years, however, the provincial 
gaming sector has been significantly 
transformed. In addition to selling 
conventional lottery tickets, provinces 
today are also operating video games, 
casinos, bingo, break-open tickets (instant 
tickets, a portion of which can be removed 
to reveal whether the player has won a 
prize) and other games of chance. The 
existing RTS base for lottery revenues 
does not cover most of these newer 
gaming activities. Revenues from these 
newer forms of gaming are treated 
differently for equalization purposes, 
depending on how they are organized in 
the various provinces. For example, where 
a casino is operated by a provincial lottery 
corporation, profits generated by the 
casino are equalized under the lottery 
revenues source. However, if the casino is 
operated by a government department, the 
gross revenues of the casino are equalized 
under the miscellaneous revenue source in 
the RTS. Similar inequities arise in the 
treatment of revenues from other games. 


8.58 The way lottery revenues are 
captured in the RTS is another illustration 
of how the RTS can become less 
representative of the provincial taxing 
policies if it is not regularly reviewed and 
updated. 


8.59 The Department is aware of the 
need to update the way sales taxes and 
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lottery revenues are currently captured 
and is consulting with the provinces to do 
that. 


Need to address provincial concerns 
about treatment of resource revenues 


8.60 Resource taxation. Resource 
taxation is a tax area where the ground is 
always shifting, and illustrates why the 
RTS must be continually reviewed to keep 
it as optimal as possible. 


8.61 The resource revenue bases in the 
RTS are measured on the basis of value or 
volume of production. Ideally, they would 
be measured on the basis of “economic 
rent’, or the value of a resource over its 
cost of production (including a normal 
rate of return on the associated 
investments). Rent is the true measure of 
taxable potential, since by definition it 
consists of value that can be taxed without 
affecting production. Because natural 
resources in different locations can differ 
significantly in quality and production 
costs, rents associated with them can also 
differ significantly. These differences are 
not necessarily captured by the value or 
volume of production. The existing RTS 
formula tries to correct for this in part by 
breaking down resources into separate 
categories according to their expected 
proportions of economic rent. Thus, there 
are separate sources for new oil, old oil, 
heavy oil and mined oil. 


8.62 Stull, conditions in petroleum 
markets are under continuous change, as 
are technologies and methods of 
extracting oil. Existing classifications of 
revenue sources and bases for oil can 
rapidly become outdated. For example, 
Saskatchewan argues that the current 
equalization formula lumps together oil 
sources with much different profit 
potentials. The resulting national average 
tax rate (per barrel of oil produced) 
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overstates the extent to which the 
low-profit oil can be taxed. Royalties 
generated from low-profit oil may not be 
sufficient to compensate for the loss in 
equalization payments associated with 
production of that oil. In other words, 
production of such oil may cause a 
province to lose more in equalization 
transfers than it gains in oil revenues. 


Resource taxation is 
an area where the 
ground is always 
shifting. 


8.63 Quebec has expressed similar 
concerns about the base for forestry 
revenues. Forestry revenues include 
income from logging, plus royalties, 
licenses, rentals or fees related to the 
exploitation of forestry resources. The tax 
base used in the RTS for forestry revenues 
is cubic metres of wood cut in Crown 
lands, as reported by Statistics Canada. 
Quebec argues that trees are not a 
homogeneous product; spruce grown in 
Quebec is not equivalent in value to the 
cedar grown in British Columbia. Since 
the revenue yield of forestry products is 
related more to the value than the volume 
of production, the current RTS base for 
forestry revehues may exaggerate the 
fiscal capacity of Quebec and other 
provinces with large volumes of relatively 
low-value wood products. 


8.64 
of provincial concerns about the way 
resource revenues are covered in the RTS 
and of the need to remain consistent with 
the principle that revenue sources be 


The federal government is aware 


appropriately categorized. 


8.65 The Department of Finance 
should continue to review resource taxes 
in the Representative Tax System to 
determine whether it can find a way to 
accommodate provincial concerns in 
this area, while remaining consistent 
with the principle that revenue sources 
like resource taxation be appropriately 
categorized. 
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Department’s Response: The Department 
expects to address this issue as part of the 
current Equalization renewal process. 


Need to review the current property tax 
base 


8.66 Property taxes. Property tax is 
the revenue category that produces the 
second-largest amount of entitlements in 
the equalization program. In 1996-97, 
property taxes accounted for nearly 

$2 billion, or 22 percent of total 
equalization payments. Only personal 
income taxes produce a larger amount. 


8.67 Property taxes were not brought 
fully into the RTS until 1982. They had 
first been recognized as a separate revenue 
category in 1973, when municipal 
property taxes for school purposes were 
brought into the equalization formula. As 
the Economic Council of Canada said in a 
1982 report, one reason municipal 
property taxes had been left out of 
equalization when the RTS was first 
adopted was “that there was no suitable 
measure available to determine the base 
for the real property tax.” 


8.68 The difficulties of finding a 
suitable base for the property tax have not 
diminished over the past three decades. 
They are conceptual as well as practical. 


8.69 On the practical side, comparable 
data on real property values across (and 
even within) provinces have always been 
difficult to obtain. The problem stems 
from the nature of the property tax base, 
and more specifically from the fact that 
the base needs to be assessed, rather than 
observed. For most revenue sources, the 
tax base consists of the volume or value of 
transactions over a specified period. For 
the personal income tax, the tax base is 
the income earned by the taxpayer over 
the calendar year; for cigarettes, the base 
is the number of cigarettes sold; for 
natural gas, it is the volume of gas 


produced. In the case of real property, the 
base is a stock of non-homogeneous items, 
only a small portion of which changes 
hands each year. The value of the stock 
must therefore be estimated or assessed. 
Assessments inevitably involve judgment, 
and judgments can differ. 


8.70 This inherent problem in the 
valuation of real property is further 
compounded by the fact that assessment 
practices differ from one class of property 
to another, from one province to another, 
and even from municipality to 
municipality. In addition, assessments are 
infrequent and use different base years, so 
that assessments are not comparable even 
within the same municipality. The 
government therefore lacks a common 


- measure of property values that would 


allow for interprovincial comparisons. 


8.71 On the conceptual side, there is 
no agreement on the appropriate base for 
taxing property. In most provinces, 
legislation requires that real property be 
assessed at its market value. If the 
practical difficulties were resolved, that is, 
if more reliable and uniform assessment 
practices existed across Canada, market 
value could provide a common standard 
for property values among provinces. 


8.72 In the past, however, the federal 
Department of Finance has rejected the 
use of market value as the property tax 
base because it is not satisfied that market 
assessment is the appropriate base for 
measuring the capacity to tax real 
property. Even where market value 
assessments exist, the Department argues, 
municipalities do not have common 
standards for taxing properties. In 
addition, market values are volatile, 
primarily because of fluctuating land 
prices. Thus, changes in market values do 
not necessarily reflect changes in fiscal 
capacity. 
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8.73 The current property tax base 
measures relative fiscal capacity with an 
estimate derived from the value of 
buildings combined with proxies for the 
value of residential, commercial and 
agricultural land. These proxies take into 
account differences in income and in 
urban density. The intention of the 
measure is to approximate the value 
embodied in property that authorities can 
actually tax. 


8.74 Whether it actually does this, 
however, is in dispute. Some provinces 
argue that, to a considerable degree, the 
weights used in the formula to distribute 
property values across provinces are 
arbitrary, and that the formula is not 
sufficiently sensitive to changes in 
property values. Moreover, the formula 
does not seem consistent with the basic 
RTS principle that the tax sources used 
should closely represent what provinces 
actually tax. No province levies property 
taxes on the basis used in the equalization 
program. The property tax base in every 
province is the assessed value of the 
property, normally based on market 
values. - 


8.75 The development of an 
appropriate property tax base in the RTS 
has absorbed much time and effort of 
federal and provincial officials over many 
years. In more recent years the efforts of 
the Department have focussed on 
fine-tuning the weights in the proxy base. 
We believe that work on the property tax 
base needs to continue, but with greater 
emphasis on developing a base that is 
more representative of provincial practices 
in this area. 


8.76 
provincial policies for property tax 
assessment suggest that the practical 
difficulties may be less daunting in the 
future. Earlier this year, Ontario (which 
accounts for nearly half of the property 


Recent developments in 
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tax base) announced that, beginning in 
1998, it will adopt a province-wide system 
that assesses properties at market value in 
a common base year and regularly updates 
assessments thereafter. A similar system is 
already used in British Columbia. 


No province levies 
property taxes on the 
basis followed in the 
equalization program. 


8.77 The Department of Finance, in 
consultation with the provinces, should 
review the current property tax base in 
the equalization formula to determine 
whether it reflects provincial capacities 
to generate revenues from this source. 


Department’s response: The Department 
expects to address this issue as part of the 
current Equalization renewal process. 


A need to re-examine the treatment of 
user fees 


8.78 A user fee is the money directly 
collected from individuals, households 
and business entities for goods and 
services they receive from government. 
Examples include water and sewer 
charges, transit fees, tolls for the use of 
roads or bridges, and fees for the use of 
parks, swimming pools, libraries and other 
public facilities. 


8.79 With public debts at record high 
levels and public tolerance for tax 
increases extremely low, governments at 
every level are resorting to alternative 
revenue sources such as user fees to meet 
their financial needs. Provincial and local 
government receipts from the sale of 
goods and services doubled from 

$6 billion in 1984 to $12 billion in 1994. 


‘How these revenues are treated in the 


equalization formula can have a 
significant effect on overall equalization 
payments and the entitlements accruing to 
the receiving provinces. 


8.80 User fees imposed by the 
provincial governments have been part of 
the equalization formula since the 
introduction of the RTS in 1967. Similar 
fees imposed by municipalities were 
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Arguments can be 
marshalled on either 
side of the question of 
whether user fees 
should be equalized. 


brought in with the 1982 renewal. 
Currently, they are included under the 
“miscellaneous” revenue category of the 
RTS. 


8.81 The base for user fees consists of 
total revenues generated from all the 
sources in the RTS except resource 
revenues. In other words, the relative 
capacities of provinces to raise revenues 
through user fees are assumed to be the 
same as their relative abilities to raise all 
non-resource revenues. 


8.82 Should user fees be included in 
the RTS? Arguments can be marshalled 
on either side of this question. The case 
for including them rests principally on 
their similarity to ordinary taxes. 
According to this view, the way provincial 
governments raise revenues, as distinct 
from how much they raise, should not 
have a bearing on equalization 
entitlements. 


8.83 Also supporting their inclusion is 
the argument that leaving them out could 
distort provincial fiscal policies. That is, 
equalizing taxes and not user fees 
provides a fiscal incentive for provinces 
who receive equalization payments to 
raise revenues by taxation rather than by 
charging user fees. 


8.84 The case against equalizing user 
fees emphasizes their similarity to prices 
charged in private markets. Like 
commercial prices, user fees represent 
compensation to providers of goods or 
services. Taxes, by contrast, are payments 
to government, for which no service is 
provided directly in return. 


8.85 The distinction entails more than 
a mere semantic difference. The purpose 
of equalization payments is to enable 
provinces to provide “reasonably 
comparable levels of public services at 
reasonably comparable levels of taxation.” 
To the extent that users of 


government-provided goods and services 
pay for them, the capacity to provide such 
goods and services is directly related to 
the demand for them. In other words, the 
users of a “user pays” service also 
generate the capacity to provide the 
service. Hence, according to this view, 
there is no need to equalize that capacity. 
Governments need revenues only for those 
services that they want to provide free or 
to subsidize: it is that capacity that needs 
to be supported. | 


8.86 Looking at this question another 
way; fees used to finance “user pays” 
activities are not available to finance 
general government services. There is no 
revenue source, as such, to equalize. This 
view holds that the revenue sources that 
ought to be equalized are those used to 
finance what have been viewed 
traditionally as public services, namely, 
services for which the public does not pay 
directly. 


8.87 The same conclusion can be 
reached by proceeding from some basic 
principles underlying fiscal equalization. 
Equalization payments exist because 
provinces differ in their fiscal capacities 
— their ability to raise revenues to 
provide public services. In the absence of 
equalization payments, these 
interprovincial fiscal differences would 
lead to different fiscal treatment of 
individual Canadians, depending on their 
province of residence, because wealthier 
provinces would be able to provide more 
services than poorer provinces with the 
same level of taxation. Equalization 
payments help reduce these differences. 


8.88 However, differences in the fiscal 
treatment of individuals across provinces 
can arise only to the extent that there are 
differences between the taxes individuals 
pay and the benefits they receive. If there 
were no difference, as is the case when the 
service is paid for by an appropriate fee, 
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there would be no need for transfers aimed 
at equalizing differences. 


8.89 The Department of Finance 
should re-examine the present 
treatment of user fees to determine 
whether it is consistent with a 
comprehensive Representative Tax 
System and is therefore an appropriate 
revenue source to be included in the 
equalization program. 


Department’s response: The Department 
will raise this issue with provinces as part 
of the current Equalization renewal 
process. 


Maintaining a Program That Is 
Sustainable for the Federal 
Government 


8.90 As we have noted, the 
government has established a number of 
secondary objectives, and constraints, that 
are important in the overall delivery of the 
program. 


Choosing the base year for the ceiling 


8.91 Sustainability and the ceiling. 
How much the federal government can 
afford is very much a political question 
that deals with choices it must make 
between one program and another. 
However, once a decision has been made 
to establish a ceiling, the nature and use of 
the government’s criteria for 
implementing it is an audit issue. 


8.92 Since 1982, the equalization 
formula’s ceiling provision has limited the 
cumulative growth of total equalization 
payments to the cumulative growth of 
GNP from a base year, currently 1992. If 
the growth of equalization entitlements 
from the base year to any fiscal year 
exceeds the growth of GNP over the same 
period, entitlements are scaled back to the 
level of growth in the GNP. The ceiling 
came into play for three years, 1988-89 to 
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1990-91, as a result of very strong 
economic growth in Ontario over that 
period, and did so again in 1993-94. 


8.93 
play, entitlements to all receiving 
provinces are scaled back on an equal per 
capita basis. This lowers their per capita 


When the ceiling comes into 


. transfers from the amount that the 


five-province standard would have 
generated had the ceiling not been in 
place. The effect of the ceiling, therefore, 
is to lower the equalization standard. The 
impact is greatest on the receiving 
provinces whose revenues are closest to 
the standard (currently Quebec and 
Saskatchewan), because their per capita 
entitlements are smaller than those of the 
other receiving provinces yet their 
reduction on a per capita basis is the same. 


8.94 When the ceiling was first 
introduced in 1982, there had been 
considerable growth and volatility in 
equalization entitlements. The ceiling, 
along with the change to the five-province 
standard introduced at the same time, was 
a means of protecting the federal 
government against sharp increases in 
payments (as had frequently occurred in 
the 1970s) without mid-period revisions to 
the formula. 


8.95 The base-year for the ceiling was 
changed in each of the three renewals of 


How much the federal 
government can afford 
is very much a political 
question. 


Since 1982, a ceiling 
limits the cumulative 
growth of total 
payments to the 
cumulative growth of 
GNP from a base year. 


the equalization program after 1982, 
except for the most recent renewal in 
1994. Each time, the effect of the change 
was to lower the ceiling. Specifically, as 
shown in Exhibit 8.4, the ceiling fell from 
1.34 percent of GNP in 1982 to 

1.24 percent of GNP in 1987 to 

1.17 percent in 1992. 


8.96 While recipient provinces have 
complained that these reductions reflect 
deliberate efforts by the federal 
government to reduce its own financial 
burden, our review suggests that the 
ceiling reductions were probably 
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Exhibit 8.4 


incidental rather than by design. In each 
renewal of the ceiling, except for the 1994 
renewal, the year chosen as the base was 
the first year of the next equalization 
period. Since the government could not 
know with any certainty what the 
equalization payout would be for that year 
in relation to the size of the economy, it 
could not know how stringent, or how 
generous, the ceiling would turn out to be. 
In other words, this way of proceeding 
leaves the federal government with no 
protection in the initial year and with an 
unknown degree of protection in 
subsequent years. 


8.97 
there seems to be no framework or 
rationale to guide Finance in deciding on a 
base year for the ceiling. The result is that 
neither the federal government nor the 
provinces can assess the impact of any 
change until after it is introduced. If a set 
of principles were established for deciding 
how and whether to change the base of the 


We raise this matter because 


ceiling, it would be easier for both levels 
of government to assess its impact in 
advance, and would therefore assist them 
in their budget planning. : 


8.98 On the premise that the 
GNP-based ceiling continues into the 
next renewal period, the Department of 
Finance should identify a set of 
principles for choosing an appropriate 
base year for the equalization ceiling 
and use those principles in subsequent 
renewals. 


Department’s response: The Department 
expects to address the design of the ceiling 
as part of the current Equalization 
renewal process. 


Maintaining a Program That 
Provides Stability for the 
Provinces 


Application of the “floor” provision 


8.99 Stability and the floor 
provision. To balance the ceiling, a floor 


Equalization Entitlements as a Percentage of GNP - Entitlements with and without Ceiling 


1982-83 to 1996-97 


Percentage of GNP 


Il S{0)—= 


1982-83 


1984-85 


1986-87 


1988-89 


1990-91 


Data Source: Department of Finance 
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Ceiling 


Actual Equalization 
Payments 


Calculated 
Equalization 


1992-93 1994-95 1996-97 
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was also introduced in 1982 to ensure that 
each province receiving equalization 
payments would not suffer a 
year-over-year reduction of more than 5, 
10 or 15 percent, depending on its 
revenue-raising capacity. The 95 percent 
floor applies to provinces whose fiscal 
capacity is below 70 percent of the 
national average (Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island at present). The 

90 percent floor applies to provinces 
whose fiscal capacity is 70 to 75 percent 
of the national average (New Brunswick). 
And the 85 percent floor applies to 
provinces with a fiscal capacity greater 
than 75 percent of the average (Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Quebec). The floor thus provides greater » 
protection to provinces whose fiscal 
capacity before equalization is lowest. 


8.100 A feature of the existing floor 
provisions that is of particular concern to 
the recipient provinces is that a small 
change in a province’s estimated fiscal 
capacity can result in significant changes 
to its entitlements by moving the province 
into a level with a different floor 
protection. 


8.101 To illustrate, in October 1994 the 
fiscal capacity of New Brunswick for 
1992-93 was estimated at 75.12 percent of 
the national average, up from 

74.22 percent in March 1994. As a result, 
the associated level of protection fell from 
90 percent to 85 percent, lowering the 
payments to the province by $48.3 million 
for fiscal year 1992-93. In March 1995, 
New Brunswick’s fiscal capacity was 
re-estimated at 74.96 percent, thereby 
increasing its entitlement again by $48.3 
million. Similar swings have been 
experienced in the past by Saskatchewan 
and Prince Edward Island. 


8.102 As with the ceiling, we raise this 
issue because the way the floor provision 
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works makes it difficult for provinces 
close to one of the floor levels to plan 
their budgets, since their transfers can 
move up and down significantly until a 
payment year is finalized. 


8.103 The Department of Finance 
should review the equalization floor to 


even out its protection to recipient A feature of the floor 
provinces. a oA , 
provision that is of 
Department’s response: The D tment 
e if 68 Pa ~~ concern to the 


expects to discuss the mechanics of the 
Equalization floor during the current 
renewal process. 


provinces is that a 
small change in a 
province’s fiscal 
Capacity can result in 
significant changes to 
its entitlements. 


Remaining Accountable 


8.104 The equalization program is a 
federally legislated program for which the 
Department of Finance is accountable to 
Parliament. This means that Parliament 
can expect the following from the 
Department: 


e aclear statement of the objectives of 
the program; 


e clear performance expectations; and 


e credible and reasonable reporting of 
results. 


Accountability to Parliament for the 
program 


8.105 Onan annual basis, little 
information is regularly provided to 
Parliament on the workings of the 
equalization program other than through 
the annual appropriations process and the 
Public Accounts. The Department of 
Finance’s Part IIIs have not reported to 
Parliament on the way the program works 
or on its performance. Nor is there any 
indication provided as to where 
parliamentarians can obtain such 
information. 


8.106 For the five-year cyclical renewal 
of the program, Parliament is presented 
with legislative proposals anytime from a 
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Parliament ought to be 
consulted, and could 
be an effective 
instrument in shaping 
a federal program like 
equalization. 


Regular meetings of 
federal—provincial 
committees are the 
major way this 
program is assessed. 
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few months to a few weeks before 
approval is required. 


8.107 There are precedents for 
involving Parliament before the program’s 
renewal; an example is the Bank Act. 
Legislative proposals are preceded by a 
white paper, which is presented with 
enough time for parliamentarians, in 
committee, to seek input from concerned 
Canadians about the proposed changes. 


8.108 Equalization legislation, 
however, is different from the Bank Act 
because of the provincial dimension. 
Because of that, much of the discussion on 
revisions to the program is part of a 
process often referred to as “executive 
federalism’, in which federal and 
provincial officials engage in discussions 
behind closed doors. We are concerned 
that those to whom the government is 
ultimately accountable are often left out of 
the deliberations until well after federal 
and provincial officials and the ministers 
involved have agreed to the terms of the 
revisions. 


8.109 We believe that the process needs 
to be opened up to facilitate wider 
participation in the consideration of 
changes to such a fundamental program. 
Many interested parties, including some 
leading academics, have given 
considerable thought to this program and 
we believe their views could be useful. 
The government tried this approach once, 
in 1981, when it established the 
Parliamentary Task Force on 
Federal-Provincial Arrangements (Breau 
Committee), which focussed on all fiscal 
transfers including equalization. Its report, 
Fiscal Federalism in Canada, stands 
today as one of the best public 
assessments of Canada’s fiscal situation. 


8.110 Whether there is a full review of 
fiscal federalism such as the Breau 
Committee’s, say every 10 years, or more 


effective involvement of Parliament in 
reviewing equalization every five years, is 
up to the government. Parliamentarians 
could be consulted after federal and 
provincial officials have finalized their 
work on proposals for program change 
and before federal and provincial finance 
ministers meet. In any case Parliament, 
which has to authorize this program, needs 
to be consulted and, through the 
committee process, could be an effective 
instrument in shaping a federal program 
like equalization. 


8.111 The Department of Finance 
should ensure that Parliament is 
consulted in a meaningful way on the 
periodic renewal of equalization. 


Department’s response: The Department 
is prepared to respond to any request from 
Parliament in this regard. 


Relationship with the provinces 


8.112 Twice a year, the federal 
government provides the provinces with 
booklets that show the detailed 
calculations behind the equalization 
payments. They also inform the provinces 
of any issues that could affect changes in 
the payments, such as: 


e tax bases; 
e population adjustments; and 


e changes to the Financial 
Management Series (the database 
maintained by Statistics Canada from 
which revenue information for the 
program is obtained). 


8.113 Also, there are regular meetings 
of a committee on federal-provincial fiscal 
arrangements, chaired by the Assistant 
Deputy Minister of the Federal-Provincial 
Relations Division of the federal 
Department of Finance. In addition, there 
is a permanent subcommittee on 
equalization that begins its intensive 
review of the program approximately two 
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and a half years before each renewal of 
the Federal-Provincial Fiscal 
Arrangements Act. This process, 
according to the Department of Finance, is 
the major vehicle for assessing the 
program. 


8.114 In one sense, this is an effective 
way to review a program such as this, 
because it is done on a regular basis and 
involves more than the officials who run 
the program. But it does have two 
shortcomings, in our opinion. 


8.115 = The first is that it is a closed 
process with no mechanism to inform 
legislators at either the federal or 
provincial level, or any other interested 
observers, about the subjects discussed or 
the outcomes of the review. 


8.116 The second shortcoming is the 
limited time frame normally allowed for 
the review process. At the beginning of 
every new five-year period, there are 
outstanding issues from the previous 
period that have to wait for two and a half 
years to be considered again. In our 
review of the RTS, we identified at least 
two issues that have been pending since 
long before the last renewal: resource 
taxes and property taxes. Federal and 
provincial officials are well aware that 
these are difficult issues to resolve and in 
the fall of 1996, when the equalization 
subcommittee began its intensive work 
leading to the 1999 renewal, these same 
two issues were put on the table again. 


8.117 ‘In our opinion, these unresolved 
issues ought to have been addressed 
immediately after the last renewal instead 
of waiting two and a half years to be 
considered again. 


8.118 
program by officials would also better 
accommodate the need for a more 
meaningful consultation of Parliament: the 


A more timely review of the 
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sooner the federal-provincial review 
process is completed, the more time the 
federal Parliament can have to consider 
the results of the process prior to each 
periodic renewal. 


8.119 The Department of Finance, 
through the federal-provincial 
equalization subcommittee, should deal 
with outstanding equalization issues on 
an ongoing basis. 


Department’s response: The Department's 
view is that outstanding issues are being 
addressed by the Equalization 
subcommittee on an ongoing basis. 


Administration of the Program 


8.120 We expected to find that the 
Department of Finance would have a 
means to ensure that equalization 
entitlements are appropriately calculated 
and paid in accordance with relevant 
legislation and regulations, and the 
process managed with due regard to 
economy and efficiency. 


We reviewed the results of our 
annual financial audits of the equalization 
program to help us determine whether 
these criteria are being met. We also 
looked at issues surrounding the number 
of equalization entitlement calculations, 
the underlying data and the treatment of 
underpayments and overpayments. 


8.122. Wecarry out annual audit work 
on the equalization program as part of our 
audit of the Summary Financial 
Statements, which are published in the 
Public Accounts. Our work in this area 
found that entitlements and payments are 
calculated correctly, using the required 
data, and are made in accordance with the 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 
Act and the regulations. We also noted 
that overpayments to provinces are 
properly accounted for and collected in 
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accordance with the Act and the 
regulations. 


Calculating the equalization entitlement 


8.123. The regulations provide specific 
instructions on the number and timing of 
equalization entitlement calculations. 
Essentially, there are eight entitlement 
calculations for each equalization year, 
starting with an initial estimate just prior 
to the start of the fiscal year. The final 
equalization calculation is generally made 
30 months after the end of the fiscal year, 
because the data used in the calculation 
are not finalized until then. 


8.124 In the early 1990s the 
Department established a standard 
calculation schedule to improve 
administrative efficiency. Calculations are 
now made twice a year, in October and 
February, with all open fiscal years (those 
not yet finalized) calculated at the same 
time. Each set of entitlement calculations 
is prepared by three people over a 
one-month period. 


8.125 We analyzed the variability of 
equalization entitlement estimates from 
the initial estimate to the final calculation 
for the fiscal years 1987-88 to 1995-96. 
Exhibit 8.5 shows the variability in the 


Percentage Difference from Final/Latest 


program as a whole. The exhibit shows 
that each interim calculation tends to 
move the estimate closer to the final 
amount, though from the fifth estimate to 
the eighth and final estimate there was 
little percentage difference. At the 
provincial level the trend was the same 
but there was a greater degree of 
variability, particularly in the provinces 
close to the equalization standard. 


8.126 The receiving provinces use the 
entitlement information for provincial 
budget planning and for ministerial 
briefings. Consequently, they would like 
to receive more frequent calculations. At 
the same time, the variability analysis 
indicates that the number of calculations 
could be reduced. However, given the 
small preparation cost to the Department, 
the current calculation schedule appears to 
be a reasonable compromise between 
provincial needs for information and the 
Department’s need for administrative 
efficiency. 


Reasonableness of the data 


8.127 The underlying data used for the 
final calculation of equalization 
entitlements come from a certificate 
prepared by the Chief Statistician of 
Canada. Until it receives this certificate, 
Finance uses estimates of revenue and 


Exhibit 8.5 
20— 
Percentage Difference from 
Final/Latest Calculation - 
Receiving Provinces 10 
= 
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base data that come from a number of 
sources, principally the provinces 
(revenue) and Statistics Canada (base 
data). 


8.128 Provincial revenue estimates are 
reviewed by the Department of Finance 
for reasonableness. Finance analysts 
monitor changes in provincial budgets and 
tax policy. The estimates are compared 
with previous years, and significant 
differences not accounted for by changes 
in budget and policy are followed up with 
the provinces. 


8.129 Finance uses the latest available 
data for determining tax bases. These data 
come either from the latest 
mini-certificate, an interim document 
provided by Statistics Canada, or from 
other more recent sources. Finance 
reviews the mini-certificate and other data 
for reasonableness. Data used for the final 
certificate are also reviewed for 
reasonableness. Any changes to the final 
certificate are made through letters of 
amendment prepared by Statistics Canada. 


8.130 The provinces also receive copies 
of the entitlement calculations, including 
details of the underlying data. While there 
is no formal requirement that they review 
the data, the provinces will normally 
contact the Department or Statistics 
Canada if they note unusual items. 


Asymmetrical treatment of 
underpayments and overpayments 


8.131 We found no evidence to indicate 
a systemic bias in the calculation of 
entitlement estimates. Calculations are 
based on the latest available information, 
which means that overpayments can occur 
as easily as underpayments. 


8.132 The regulations stipulate the way 
Finance must deal with adjustments 
resulting from revised calculations of 
entitlements. These depend on when an 
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entitlement calculation is made. Other 
programs that form part of 
federal-provincial fiscal arrangements, 
such as the Tax Collection Agreements, 
may have an impact on the way 
equalization adjustments are handled. For 
example, an overpayment in one program 
may be permitted to be offset against 


underpayments in another program. 


8.133 In general, adjustments to the 
current year’s equalization entitlements 
made as a result of revised calculations 
before the end of the fiscal year are 
handled by increasing or decreasing the 
remaining payment stream in that fiscal 
year. Subsequent adjustments resulting 
from revised entitlement calculations are 
handled differently, depending on whether 
the adjustment identifies an underpayment 
or an overpayment. 


8.134 Underpayments are generally 
made up to the province immediately. 
Overpayments, however, are generally 
repaid by the provinces in equal monthly 
installments over the remaining months in 
the fiscal year (estimates made in 
October), or in equal monthly installments 
in the succeeding fiscal year (estimates 
made in February). The amount of 
overpayment to be recovered is subject to 
per capita limits and there are also special 
rules for overpayments related to census 
coverage adjustments. 


8.135 The current treatment is 
asymmetrical, given that the federal 
government pays the provinces 
immediately for underpayments whereas 
provinces have the option of repaying an 
overpayment over an extended period — 
up to a year for normal overpayments, and 
a minimum of five years for the 1991 
census adjustments. These overpayments 
are treated as non-interest-bearing loans to 
the provinces. The total amounts of such 
loans to the provinces may also include 
overpayments related to other financial 
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The free use of federal 
overpayments is a 
benefit not necessarily 
shared equally by all of 
the receiving 
provinces. 


Exhibit 8.6 


Equalization-related Loans to 
the Provinces 


programs such as the Tax Collection 
Agreements, Fiscal Stabilization and 
Revenue Guarantees. 


8.136 Exhibit 8.6 indicates the 
outstanding amount of equalization- 
related loans to the provinces since 
1983-84. The increase in balances from 
1992-93 onward occurred largely as a 
result of census adjustments. 


8.137 Provinces are advanced money 
by the federal government on a “good 
faith” basis, using the best available data 
at the time the estimate is made. 
Furthermore, because the potential impact 
of subsequent adjustments is not known at 
that time, it would be unreasonable to 
expect the provinces to put aside some of 
the equalization funds they receive in case 
they have been overpaid. Allowing 
provinces to repay unexpected 
overpayments over a period of months 
helps provincial cash flows. 


8.138 
to the federal government represented by 
the interest cost of carrying additional 
debt. To illustrate, we estimate that the 
additional interest cost to the federal 


However, there is an implicit cost 


government to carry the outstanding loan 
balance during 1995-96 was 
approximately $38 million. This 
calculation takes into account recoveries 
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during the year and uses the average 
interest rate on federal debt in 1995-96 of 
7.34 percent. 


8.139 This additional benefit to the 
provinces of the free use of federal funds 
is not necessarily shared equally by all of 
the receiving provinces. In any particular 
fiscal year, some provinces may have been 
overpaid while others may have been 
underpaid. The provinces that have been 
underpaid do not get the free use of 
federal funds. In fact, in preparing their 
fiscal plans these provinces, through own 
source methods, have likely had to adjust 
for the lower amounts received on an 
interim basis and have incurred their own 
costs, since the federal government does 
not pay interest on underpayments. 


8.140 While the current process may be 
easier to manage administratively, there 
are built-in inequities, both between the 
federal and provincial governments and 
among provinces. 


8.141 Any review of this process would 
have to take into account that, while this 
is a federal program, it has significant 
implications for the provincial 
governments. Discussions would need to 
look at the impact on not only the federal 
government but also the provincial 
governments. In addition, the impact on 
the other financial programs that are 


1990 1992) 1994 1996 
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included in loans to the provinces would 
have to be considered. 


8.142 One method of reducing these 
inequities would be to recognize the 
carrying costs of these loans by applying 
interest charges to both underpayments 
and outstanding overpayments. 


8.143. The Department of Finance, in 
conjunction with the provinces, should 
review the asymmetrical treatment of 
overpayments and underpayments and 
determine whether interest should be 
paid on such balances, keeping in mind 
the impact on other financial programs. 


Department’s response: The Department 
expects to address this issue as part of the 
current Equalization renewal process. 


Conclusion 


8.144 The equalization program is a 
dynamic program that requires continuous 
attention and refinement. With its primary 
objective of ensuring that provinces have 
the fiscal capacity to provide reasonably 
comparable levels of public services at 
reasonably comparable levels of taxation, 
the only certainty about the program is 
that it has to change if it is to keep up with 
the constantly evolving systems of 
taxation that run across provincial and 
municipal jurisdictions in Canada. 


8.145 The conclusions of this audit are 
consistent with the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Economic Union and 
Development Prospects for Canada: 


...equalization is a vital feature of 
the Canadian federation. While 
there are many reasons to be 
proud of what Canadians have 
achieved in this area, there is 
room for improvement. 
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8.146 In the wisdom of those who 
initiated the program, there is a 
requirement that the program be 
re-enacted every five years. This gives the 
program recipients (provinces), the 
administrators (federal government), and 
the legislators (Parliament) the regular 
opportunity to assess the program’s 
performance in a meaningful and open 
way to ensure that it continues to 
contribute to the social fabric of Canada. 
It was in the context of this continued 
need for a meaningful, open assessment to 
keep the program current that we 
conducted this audit. 


8.147 Indeed, for 40 years the 
equalization program has been one of the 
mainstays in contributing to the principle 
that all Canadians should have access to 
reasonably comparable levels of public 
service at reasonably comparable levels of 
taxation. Virtually all who have looked at 
this program, ranging from parliamentary 
committees to royal commissions, have 
pronounced it one of the main successes 
of the federation. 


8.148 Our assessment was no different. 
We found a program that, on the whole, is 
well managed. We also found that the 
Department of Finance takes good 
advantage of the five-year review process 
to ensure that the program evolves for the 
better. Nevertheless, we did identify some 
areas where we believe improvements 
could be made, particularly as the 
Department undertakes the current review 
leading up to the 1999 renewal. 


8.149 Finally, we believe that the 
Department of Finance ought to devote 
more effort to its relationship with 
Parliament. Parliament is the legislator for 
this program and the body to whom the 
Department and Minister are accountable. 
In our view, this relationship could be 
used to the advantage of the Department 
and for the betterment of the program. 


Virtually all who have 
looked at this program, 
ranging from 
parliamentary 
committees to royal 


_ commissions, have 


pronounced it one of 
the main successes of 
the federation. 
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%y About the Audit 


Scope 


The audit focussed on the operations of the equalization program, which is delivered by the Department of 
Finance. We did not look at this program in the context of other transfers to the provinces, specifically the 
Canada Health and Social Transfer program. 


Objectives 


The objective of this chapter is to explain to parliamentarians and to Canadians in general how the program 
works, and to report the findings of our comprehensive audit, which looked at compliance with all relevant 
authorities, financial management and controls, and value for money. 


The first two components of this audit — compliance and financial management and controls — were begun 
in conjunction with the audit of the Summary Financial Statements of the Government of Canada. The audit 
was extended to cover the frequency of entitlement calculations, the reasonableness of the data, and the 
asymmetry between overpayments and underpayments. 


For the value-for-money component of the audit, we focussed on two activities: 


e the efforts of the Department to assess the program’s performance and make adjustments when 
appropriate; and 


e the efforts of the Department to keep Parliament informed about the way program operates and its 
performance. 


Methodology 


In auditing the Representative Tax System, we did not audit all 33 revenue sources. Rather, we selected five 
key revenue sources — sales taxes, lottery revenues, resource taxes, property taxes and user fees — all of 
which demonstrate how the revenue bases can change and the need to keep them constantly under review. 


Audit Team 


David Willey 
Basil Zafiriou 
Paul Zind 


For information, please contact Jeff Greenberg, the responsible auditor. 
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3 _ Chapter 9 


Foreign Affairs and International 
_ Trade Canada — Financial 
Management and Control 


The audit work reported in this chapter was conducted in accordance with the legislative 
mandate, policies and practices of the Office of the Auditor General. These policies and 
practices embrace the standards recommended by the Public Sector Accounting and 
Auditing Board (PSAAB) of the Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. The 
numbered paragraphs in bold face represent recommendations. 
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Assistant Auditor General: David Rattray 
Responsible Auditor: John Hitchinson 


Main Points 


9.1 Since our 1994 audit, Foreign Affairs and International Trade has continued to improve financial control 
in areas where problems had previously been identified, specifically the collection of rent from employees and 
control of money advanced to employees. Financial training has also been improved. While progress has been 
made in improving basic financial systems, more remains to be done, and an attitude of cost awareness and 
stewardship needs to continue to be encouraged throughout the Department. 


9.2 The $25 fee added to the cost of each passport issued for recovery of consular costs was based initially on 
incorrect cost information. Subsequent to our audit, the Department undertook a new calculation of costs. 
Although this recalculation identified a number of cost increases and decreases, no adjustment to the consular fee 
appears necessary. 


9.3 The Bureau of Physical Resources has introduced a more businesslike approach to managing property in 
the Department. However, in some areas control over spending on property maintenance remains weak. Large 
amounts have been spent on renovating and repairing official residences when heads of mission changed, without 
the missions and the Bureau together clearly establishing the requirements. The Bureau has not developed an 
overall financial plan for senior management review that presents likely annual expenditures and revenues, and 
alternative funding strategies for dealing with the uncertainties inherent in capital projects abroad. Information 
systems do not yet adequately support the property management function. 


9.4 The Department has achieved global desk-to-desk communications with the implementation of its Secure 
Integrated Global Network (SIGNET); however, it has proved to be a greater task than originally envisioned. A 
new Chief Information Officer (CIO) has been established to be accountable for consolidating the plans and 
budgets for all information technology expenditures in the Department and recommending priorities. The financial 
information system was not used in a consistent way for budgeting IT expenditures across the Department. 


adhe The Foreign Service Directives (FSDs) have not changed since our last audit. However, recent initiatives 
to review these directives from the perspectives of tax, complexity and appropriateness could simplify the FSDs. 
The Department's ability to analyze and provide information on FSD costs has improved; however, the shared 
management structure for FSDs is not functioning as effectively as it could. The management of travel under the 
Foreign Service Directives has improved over the past two years. 


Foreign Affairs and International 
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Introduction 


Mandate of the Department 


9.6 The mandate of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade Canada can be 
summarized as the conduct of Canada’s 
international relations, the promotion of 
international trade and the provision of 
assistance to Canadians abroad. 
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9.7 In the government’s Foreign 
Policy Statement of February 1995, three 
key objectives were set for foreign policy: 


e the promotion of prosperity and 
employment; 


e the protection of Canada’s security, 
within a stable global framework; and 


e the projection of Canadian values 
and culture. 


Exhibit 9.1 


Minister of 


Organization of the Department 


Minister for 


Foreign Affairs International Trade 


Secretary of State 


Latin America-Africa 


Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 


Secretary of State 
Asia-Pacific 


Deputy Minister for 
International Trade 


Legal 
Advisor 


Planning 
Secretariat 


Europe, Middle 
East and North 


Africa 
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Global and a ae Trade and Corporate 
Security Policy ee ed Economic Policy Services 


Asia-Pacific Americas and 
and Africa Security 


Source: 1997-98 Estimates Part III 
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The Department 
represents Canada 
abroad through a 
network of 129 
missions and 33 
offices in 107 
countries. 


Exhibit 9.2 


Departmental Expenditures 


Transfer Payments 
Other 
Personnel 


Organization 


9.8 The Department has two 
ministers: one for Foreign Affairs and one 
for International Trade. It also has two 
Secretaries of State: one for the 
Asia-Pacific region and one for Latin 
America and Africa. A departmental 


organization chart is shown in Exhibit 9.1. 


9.9 The Department represents 
Canada abroad through a network of 129 
missions and 33 offices in 107 countries. 
Departmental headquarters is in Ottawa. 
In addition to its own programs, the 
Department provides administrative and 
operational support to other departments 
that have programs abroad, such as the 
Canadian International Development 
Agency, Citizenship and Immigration 
Canada, and National Defence. 


Departmental resources 


9.10 The Department’s Main 
Estimates for 1996-97 provide for 
expenditures totalling $1,377 million. The 
Department’s expenditures reached a peak 
of $1,565 million in 199495. Since then, 
expenditures have declined to 

$1,356 million in 1995-96. 


$ Millions 
1G00T = 
1,400 — 
1,200 — 
120005 
800 — 
600° — 
400 — 
200i 


0 = 


1992-93 


Source: Foreign Affairs and International Trade Canada 
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1993-94 


ba | The major components of the 
Department’s expenditures in 1995-96 
were personnel-related expenses, transfer 
payments and other expenditures (see 
Exhibit 9.2). Personnel-related expenses 
are primarily salaries and payments under 
the Foreign Service Directives. Transfer 
payments are largely membership 
payments to international organizations, 
such as assessed shares for UN 
peacekeeping operations. Other . 
expenditures include mission operating 
costs, capital expenditures, transportation 
and communications. 


9.12 The Department employed 

7,759 full-time equivalents (FTEs) in 
1995-96, excluding those of the Passport 
Office. Of these, 2,410 (31 percent) were 
located at headquarters, and 5,349 (69 
percent) were abroad. The Department has 
a total of 1,024 Canada-based staff and 
4,325 locally engaged staff working at 
missions abroad (see Exhibit 9.3). 


9.13 Other government departments 
employ a further 538 Canada-based staff 
abroad, bringing the total number of 
Canadian government employees working 
abroad to 5,887. Of these, 1,740 are 
working on the programs of Foreign 
Affairs, 1,837 are working on the 


1994-95 1995-96 
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programs of other government 
departments, and 2,310 are employees of 
Foreign Affairs providing common 
support services. 


Focus of the audit 


9.14 The purpose of this audit was to 
examine whether the improvements we 
noted in our 1994 Report have been 
sustained since that time. Further details 
on the background and scope of our work 
are presented in About the Audit at the 
end of the chapter. 


Observations and 
Recommendations 


Financial Management 


Some previously identified problems 
have been addressed 


9.15 Shelter shares. The Department 
has improved its collection of shelter 
shares (rent from employees). In 
December 1995, the level of unpaid rent 
was substantially lower than the $200,000 
owing in December 1993. However, 
because the Foreign Service Directives 
still permit a number of payment options, 
shelter share collection remains complex. 
The Department has informed us that it 
plans to simplify collection by deducting 
centrally about 95 percent of shelter 
shares from foreign service allowance 
payments. 


9.16 Accountable advances. 
Substantive improvements have been 
made in reducing the level of overdue 
advances to employees (see Exhibit 9.4). 
These improvements are largely a result of 
the Department’s monitoring and 
vigourous collection efforts. 


9.17 Comptrollership. Subsequent to 
our 1994 audit, the Department and the 
Treasury Board Secretariat undertook a 
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study, conducted by Consulting and Audit 
Canada, of comptrollership in the 
Department. Several senior managers 
from the Department, the Treasury Board 
Secretariat and the Office of the Auditor 
General were interviewed for the study, 
and the findings and recommendations 
were reported in March 1995. The study 
made a number of recommendations for 
improving comptrollership in the 
Department, with an action plan covering 
six months, one year, and the longer term. 
The Department has acted on the 
recommendations and has focussed on 
ensuring that financial controls, such as 
those for travel claims, are functioning 
effectively. It improved financial training 
for heads of mission and increased the 
number of courses available to staff on 
financial matters. It is also establishing a 
departmental comptrollership council as a 
forum for discussion of issues related to 
financial management and control. 


Year-end expenditure analysis is lacking 


9.18 Under the current system, the 
Department’s Executive Committee 


Thousands 
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Exhibit 9.3 


Foreign Affairs Staff Profile 


Locally Engaged 
Staff 


Canada-Based 
Staff Abroad 


HQ Canada-Based 
Staff 


Source: Foreign Affairs and International Trade Canada 
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Managers do not 
systematically analyze 
year-end expenditures 
and compare them 
with original budgets 
for variances. 


Exhibit 9.4 


Overdue Advances 


$ Thousands 
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Source: 


initially allocates budgets to functional 
and geographic bureaus, with any changes 
from the previous year well 
communicated. The geographic area 
managers then allocate budgets to 
missions according to historical levels. 
However, there has not been a 
comprehensive review of the levels for a 
number of years. Some incremental 
adjustments are made on a continuing 
basis, and others have been made 
concurrently with expenditure reduction 
exercises. A mid-year budget review 
exercise takes place with a view to 
preventing shortages or lapsing of funds at 
year end. 


9.19 We examined the budgetary 
control exercised at headquarters and at 
missions. The Department has the 
accounting and management systems in 
place to ensure that budgets are not 
overspent. However, geographic area 
managers do not systematically analyze 
year-end results of expenditures by object, 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
1995 1995 1996 1996 1996 
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9-10 


such as repair and maintenance, 
telecommunications and purchase of 
equipment, and compare them with 
original mission budgets for variances. As 
well, missions themselves often do not 
analyze their year-end results to explain 
variances with original budgets. One 
result is that budgets are unrealistic or 
contain errors that can go undetected. For 
example, one geographic area arbitrarily 
increased the budget of a mission by 
$600,000 through a “technical 
adjustment’. At the mid-term review, the 
mission decided to return the money, as it 
was not needed, nor had it been requested. 
We could find no documentation to 
explain the adjustment. 


9.20 The Department is moving 
toward allocating its resources at the 
departmental level on a functional basis, 
according to its lines of business. 
Financial and information systems will 
have to be developed to support these 


Number of Days Overdue 
[] 91+ 

[] 61-90 

31-60 

1-30 


Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. 
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lines of business so that costs are known 
and can be related to results achieved. 


9.21 Area managers and mission 
administrative officers should analyze 
year-end expenditures by object and 
explain significant variances. These 
analyses should be used in establishing 
subsequent budgets. 


Department’s response: The Department 
supports this recommendation. Beginning 
with fiscal year 1996-97, the Department 
will ensure that significant variances in 
planned expenditures are reviewed at 
year’s end. Processes appropriate to the 
new Planning, Reporting and 
Accountability Structure will be developed 
to relate these reviews to resource 
allocations. 


The costing model has been improved 
and used 


9.22 In our 1994 Report, we noted that 
Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
was developing a costing model for 
defining costs by program activity. The 
Department has made substantial progress 
in refining the model. 


9.23 Although we did not conduct a 
detailed audit of its underlying 
methodology, the model has been 
generally accepted by senior departmental 
management as well as other government 
departments with operations abroad. 
Officials informed us that the model was 
useful during the departmental Program 
Review exercise, as it made visible the 
origins of a number of program activity 
costs that were not available from the 
financial system. 


The recovery of consular costs was 
based on incorrect financial information 


9.24 As part of meeting its Program 
Review targets, the Department obtained 
approval to recover the cost of providing 
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consular services. In August 1995, the 
Department calculated an annual cost for 
consular services of $48 million. 
Approximately $12 million was to be 
recovered through various other charges. 
To recover the remaining costs of 

$36 million, the Department established a 
$25 consular fee that was added to the 
price of each passport issued. The 

$36 million includes $10.4 million made 
up of depreciation of buildings 

($1.7 million) and the borrowing cost of 
capital for buildings and land 

($8.7 million). Together, these amounts 
comprise 29 percent of the consular costs 
to be recovered. 


9.25 The Department’s calculations of 
depreciation and the borrowing cost of 
capital were based on a global estimate of 
the fair market value of its properties. 
This is not in accordance with the 
Treasury Board “Guide to the Costing of 
Outputs”. Historical cost should have been 
used. The $25 consular fee was proposed 
by the Department to the Treasury Board, 
which approved it in October 1995. In its 
analysis of the Department’s proposal, the 
Treasury Board Secretariat did not address 
the issue of using a global estimate of fair 
market value as opposed to historical 
costs. 


9.26 Departmental officials told us 
that fair market value was used because 
historical costs were not available. 
However, we found that in most cases, the 
Department did have some information on 
historical costs of properties. If 
departmental data on historical costs had 
been used as the basis for depreciation and 
borrowing cost of capital, the cost of 
properties would have been $602 million 
rather than the $3 billion estimated based 
on fair market value. The total cost of the 
consular program would then have been 
reduced by approximately $9 million. This 
means the consular fee being charged to 
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Accurate cost 
information is 
essential to sound 
managerial decision 
making. 


There is still a need to 
reinforce an 
appreciation of costs 
and an attitude of 
stewardship. 


passport holders would have been about 
$19, rather than $25. 


9.27 After we informed the 
Department of our findings, officials 
began an extensive recalculation of 
consular costs. This recalculation reduced 
the costs attributable to property. It also 
resulted in the identification of a number 
of other costs that should have been 
included initially, but were not. The 
Department’s recalculations indicate that 
the net effect is that consular costs remain 
close to the original amount of 

$36 million. The result is that no 
adjustment appears necessary to the 
consular fee. Although we could not audit 
the accuracy of each revision made by the 
Department, its revised approach to the 
identification of costs was more 
appropriate. 


9.28 Accurate cost information is 
essential to sound managerial decision 
making. We are concerned that control 
over the initial identification of costs was 
inadequate, and resulted in the need for so 
many subsequent adjustments. 


9.29 The Department should 
validate the results of its costing 
exercises, particularly when these will 
be used in pricing decisions. 


Department’s response: The Department 
agrees that accurate information is 
essential in establishing costs for pricing 
decisions. For that reason, it refined its 
costing model last year and submitted its 
methodology and output for external 
review. This year, it established a unit to 
conduct activity-based accounting. 
Finally, the Department has proposed to 
re-cost the consular program every year. 
This will be available for review by the 
Auditor General. 


Continued improvements in cost 
awareness and stewardship are needed 


9.30 In our 1994 audit, we commented 
on the need for more cost awareness and 
concern for public funds. We found 
several areas of improvement. At the 
missions, more emphasis is being given to 
financial management issues. The profile 
of the mission administrative officers 
(MAOs) has been raised, and help is 
available for MAOs who seek it. Program 
Review cuts have created an environment 
that focusses managerial attention on 
improving financial management and 
controlling costs. 


9.31 In our work at missions, we saw 
instances where staff had taken action to 

reduce costs and manage resources more 

efficiently. 


e In one mission, staff had 
implemented a computerized control 
system that automatically controls and 
monitors the physical plant of the 
chancery and automatically regulates 
climate control during silent hours. Staff 
estimate the savings in heating at about 
$250 per day. 


e¢ Ahead of mission decided to reduce 
staff housing costs. The mission replaced 
and renegotiated several leases at an 
estimated annual saving of $140,000. 


e One employee combined business 
with personal travel to Canada using his 
vacation travel entitlement. This saved the 
travel costs that would otherwise have 
been incurred to conduct work in Canada. 


9.32 However, there is still a need to 
reinforce an appreciation of costs and an 
attitude of stewardship in the Department. 
Following are some examples that 
illustrate this need. 


¢ In one instance, not following 
normal purchasing practices because of 
insistence on ordering non-standard 
furniture resulted in an additional cost of 
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$22,900. The living room furniture was 
purchased for $31,000, while available 
standard-issue furniture for 
representational purposes provided by 
headquarters was priced at $8,100. This 
residence was used infrequently for 
hospitality. 


e One mission had been retaining 
excess used furniture in leased warehouse 
space, at a cost of US $3,500 per month. 
This furniture, with a total estimated 
market value of US $1,000, would never 
again be useful to the mission. 


e One mission leased a house for an 
employee that exceeded authorized space 
guidelines by 132 percent. Staff quarters 
closer to the guidelines were available on 
the market at a potential saving of almost 
$37,000 per year. The head of mission 
informed us that the lease will not be 
renewed when the occupant leaves the 
mission. 


Internal review continues to be active 


9.33 In our 1994 Report, we stated 
that expanding the scope of internal audit 
work to include more significant aspects 
of headquarters activities and operational 
activities, such as international trade and 
political relations, would increase the 
overall effectiveness of the Office of the 
Inspector General. 


9.34 The scope of internal review has 
since been expanded. While a number of 
mission inspections and audits will 
continue to be carried out, the focus of 
internal review has shifted toward 
headquarters activities. However, 
coverage of the areas of real property and 
information technology remains limited. 


5 The Department’s audit and 
evaluation committee provides direction 
and support to the Inspector General. This 
committee is chaired by the Deputy 
Minister for International Trade and meets 
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semi-annually to approve the plans, 
priorities and performance of the Inspector 
General and identify issues for review. 
The committee is functioning well. 


9.36 Internal review continues to be 
active. In 1995-96, the Inspector General 
carried out a number of mission audits, 
headquarters audits, evaluations and 
inspections, as well as several 
resource-focussed special studies as inputs 
to Program Review. 


9.37 In addition to internal audit 
reports, the Inspector General also 
prepares inspection reports of missions. 
These differ from audit reports in that they 
are more subjective, and contain the 
Inspector General’s personal evaluation of 
human resource management in a mission. 
For this reason, their distribution is 
usually more limited than that of audit 
reports. 


9.38 Some inspection reports contain 
specific recommendations on areas where 
costs might be cut, or the functioning of 
mission activities improved. Because 
distribution of these reports is usually 
more limited, the follow-up of 
recommendations is not as systematic as 
for audit reports. Our concern is that 
opportunities to effect improvements 
might be missed. 


939. The Office of the Inspector 
General should implement a system to 
follow up and report on action taken on 
recommendations contained in 
inspection reports. 


Department’s response: The Inspector 
General will report to the Department's 
Executive Committee from time to time on 
the extent to which his recommendations 
are implemented. 
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The Bureau of 
Physical Resources 
shares responsibility 
for the management of 
property with the 
geographic bureaus 
and missions. 


In the past two years, 
the Bureau of Physical 
Resources has made 
significant progress. 


Property Management 


The Bureau of Physical Resources has 
become more businesslike 


9.40 The Department’s total 
expenditures on property were 
approximately $212 million in 1995-96. 
The Bureau of Physical Resources spent 
$47 million on major construction and 
maintenance projects, and geographic 
bureaus and missions spent $165 million 
to lease and maintain chanceries, official 
residences and staff quarters. 


9.41 The Bureau shares responsibility 
for the management of property with the 
geographic bureaus and missions. 
Missions hold operating budgets for rental 
of properties and for minor maintenance, 
fit-up or renovation. They can also 
transfer funds from other spending objects 
or request additional funds from their 
geographic bureau. In addition, the 
Bureau holds a budget for major repairs 
and renovation as well as for new 
construction. 


9.42 At the time of our audit in 1994, 
the Bureau of Physical Resources had just 
become a special operating agency (SOA). 
The purpose behind the change was to 
allow the Bureau to act in a more 
businesslike manner. In the past two years, 
the Bureau has made significant progress. 
For example, we found that it has: 


e introduced Mission Property 
Management Plans. These plans provide 
key information concerning the 
management and use of property at each 
mission we visited. The plans are prepared 
by missions and, when current, they 
provide a basis for accountability 
discussions with the Bureau; 


e disposed of approximately 
$65 million in property since becoming a 
special operating agency; 


e managed its cash flow by 
transferring some disposal revenues into 
later years to facilitate new construction; 


e provided specialized training for its 
employees; and 


e increased the rental revenue from 
excess space it holds. In 1994-95, the 
Department generated $900,000 and 
increased revenues to approximately 
$1,800,000 in 1996-97. 


The Bureau needs an overall financial 
plan for property management in the 
Department 


9.43 The Bureau’s charter as a special 
operating agency (SOA) requires that it 
prepare annual financial plans. Capital 
spending (land, buildings) makes up the 
bulk of the Bureau’s expenditures. The 
Bureau has developed a Long-Term 
Capital Plan that has served as the 
financial component of its Business Plan 
for capital spending. The Plan includes a 
prioritized list of projects to meet the 
Bureau’s objectives, which are to provide 
economical, safe facilities that meet 
program needs. The Long-Term Capital 
Plan is used as a comprehensive list of 
needed projects and opportunities for 
disposals. We examined the Long-Term 
Capital Plan to see if it served as an 
adequate financial plan. 


9.44 The Bureau faces numerous 
difficulties in realizing capital projects 
abroad. Obtaining permits, negotiating 
with contractors, and working through 
other governments can lead to delays and 
make project timing uncertain. Property 
values in many countries have also fallen, 
forcing the Bureau to reconsider the 
availability of funding from disposals. 
Between 1993-94 and 1995-96, spending 
by the Bureau amounted to only 

40 percent of the potential expenditures 
identified in the Plan. However, the most 
recent Plan in October 1996 indicates that 
the Bureau projects that it will carry out 
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capital spending totalling $142 million in 
1997-98. 


9.45 The Department has been 
successful in disposing of many 
properties. Since becoming a special 
operating agency and to the end of our 
audit, the Bureau of Physical Resources 
has disposed of 115 properties worth 
$65 million. 


9.46 We found that most of the 
revenues generated from earlier disposals 
were not reinvested in the property 
portfolio. Of the $65 million, the Bureau 
was not entitled to credit for 
government-directed disposals totalling 
$25 million, initiated before the creation 
of the special operating agency. 
Subsequently, the Bureau initiated the 
disposal of about 90 properties worth 
approximately $40 million. After repaying 
$10 million to meet previous departmental 
commitments to deficit reduction, the 
Bureau retained approximately 

$27 million to be used for property 
investment. In March 1995, the Treasury 
Board allowed the Department to retain 
100 percent of disposal revenues, on 
condition that the revenues be reinvested 
in property. The Bureau considers the 
continuation of this arrangement vital, in 
light of the number and complexity of 
current and planned capital projects 
around the world. We believe that it 
provides the incentive, as well as an 
acceptable means, for portfolio 
management. 


9.47 The Bureau has not achieved its 
short-term projections for revenue from 
disposals shown in the plan. The Bureau 
planned in 1993 to dispose of a large 
number of properties for revenues of 
$19 million. Planned disposal revenues 
increased to $21 million in 1994—95, and 
$34 million in 1995—96. Its current plan 
projects revenues of almost $36 million 
from disposals in fiscal year 1997-98. 
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Actual revenues from disposals peaked at 
$20 million in 1994-95 and have averaged 
$11 million per year since 1993-94. 
Officials told us that the Department holds 
properties that could be sold, as a reserve 
against future needs. It sells properties 
when funds beyond its appropriation are 
required for new projects. 


9.48 The shared responsibility for 
property management among the Bureau, 
geographic bureaus and heads of mission 
can complicate planned disposals. 
Conflicting objectives can arise, resulting 
in delays and additional costs. 


e Anexample of such a complication 
occurred recently at one mission. In April 
1996, the Treasury Board approved a 
Bureau initiative to sell the official 
residence at the mission and replace it 
with a leased property. The Bureau had 
plans to use the gross revenues of 
$12 million to build needed facilities at 
other missions. A residence meeting 
departmental guidelines was leased for 
$350,000 per year and renovations and 
furniture purchases totalling $300,000 
were undertaken. On arrival, the new head 
of mission was moved temporarily into 
the property intended for sale and then 
refused to move into the leased property. 
Since August 1996, senior management at 
headquarters has been negotiating with the 
mission without resolution. In the 
meantime, renovations have halted and 
the leased property has remained vacant. 


9.49 
information on spending and revenues 
needs to be presented using more likely 
timeframes. The Bureau’s latest Plan 
submitted to the Treasury Board in 
November 1996 showed projected 
revenues for 1997-98 of $84.6 million. 
These revenues were made up of 

$36.2 million from property disposals, 
$19.4 million from prior years’ disposals, 
rental revenue of $3.1 million and 
parliamentary appropriations of 

$25.9 million. Projected expenditures for 


The following illustrates why 
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The Long-Term Capital 
Plan does not serve as 
an overall financial 
plan. 


There were no 
maintenance plans for 
Official residences that 
had been agreed to by 
the missions, 
geographic bureaus, 
and Bureau of 
Physical Resources. 


1997-98 were $142 million. However, on 
the one hand, if disposals were actually to 
take place as projected in the plan, and 
expenditures were to remain in the 
average range of $30 million to 

$40 million ($36 million projected for 
1996-97), the $25.9 million appropriation 
would not be needed. On the other hand, if 
all the projected spending of $142 million 
occurred in 1997-98, an additional 
appropriation of $57 million would be 
needed. 


9.50 The Long-Term Capital Plan does 
not serve as an overall financial plan. It is 
used primarily to match revenues from 
parliamentary appropriations and 

disposals with most recent estimates of 
expenditures in the current year. It has 

also been used to track regularly the 
progress of each individual acquisition or 
disposal project. 


O51 Although the Plan lists projects 
and their estimated costs, it does not 
present realistically the fiscal years in 
which spending on these projects will 
likely take place. Nor does it present 
financial strategies for funding projects 
under different timing assumptions. The 
Plan shows that most spending will take 
place in the next fiscal year; however, the 
Bureau’s experience indicates that these 
expenditures will likely be incurred over 
several years. 


952 In addition to the Long-Term 
Capital Plan, future Business Plans 
should present likely annual 
expenditures and revenues. They should 
also show the financial impact of 
delaying or accelerating projects or 
disposals, and the Bureau’s strategies 
for dealing with these possibilities. 


Department’s response: Agreed. 


Maintenance requirements for official 
residences are not clearly established 


953 The Bureau inspects properties at 
every mission at least once every two 
years. In addition, missions are expected 
to inspect each of their properties 
annually. There were no maintenance 
plans for official residences that had been 
agreed to by the missions, geographic 
bureaus, and the Bureau of Physical 
Resources. In the absence of complete, 
agreed-upon maintenance plans and 
detailed maintenance histories, inspection 
is a key spending control. 


9.54 We examined expenditures on 
official residences for a sample of 5 large 
and 15 smaller missions where the heads 
of mission had recently changed. 
Departmental property managers consider 
that the most opportune time to do repairs 
or renovations to a residence is when one 
head of mission leaves and before another 
arrives, usually every three years. We 
found that in the large missions examined, 
from 1993 to 1996, the cost of work on 
the official residences ranged from 
$79,000 to $332,000 over an 18- to 
24-month period around the time the head 
of mission changed. In the smaller 
missions examined, the range was from 
$2,000 to $268,000. 


955 We compared the work called for 
in inspection reports prepared by Bureau 
staff with actual work undertaken. We 
found that in eight of the 20 cases, in 
conjunction with the arrival of a new head 
of mission, missions undertook significant 
work that was not identified in previous 
Bureau inspection reports. For example: 


e The Department spent $225,000 at 
one mission for maintenance, repairs and 
renovations between September 1995 and 
the end of September 1996. About 
one third of this amount involved routine 
maintenance that normally would not be 
included in inspection reports. The 
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previous inspection report in February 
1994 had identified about $25,000 for 
repairs to the roof and electrical system. 
These repairs were carried out in 1994-95. 
Staff at the mission identified significant 
additional work to be done and indicated 
that they considered the report to be 
incomplete. 


e Another mission undertook $127,000 


of various repairs that had not been 
foreseen by earlier inspections. 


9.56 We could not determine from the 
documentation whether Bureau staff had 
participated actively in all major repair 
and renovation decisions and approved all 
amounts, as would be normal practice. 


9.57 In 12 of the cases, amounts spent 
were not budgeted fully at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. Of five large missions, 
one spent more than double its initial 
renovation and repair budget for the 
official residence the year a new head of 
mission arrived, and three spent about one 
and a half times their budgets. 


9.58 The Department does not keep a 
centralized record of renovations and 
major repairs to each property. There was 
no focal point for analysis of overall 
spending on a property. The financial 
system records expenditures, but in most 
cases we examined, we were not able to 
tell from those records precisely what 
work had been done. The Property Manual 
issued in April 1996 provides guidance to 
missions on the nature of information 
related to work undertaken and costs that 
should be kept in mission property 
records. At the time of our audit, these 
guidelines were relatively recent and the 
information they called for was not always 
present in property records. In one mission 
we examined, where large amounts had 
been spent on the official residence, we 
were unable to determine from the 
property file exactly what work was done 
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and to what extent it consisted of repairs, 
redecoration or renovations to the official 
residence. 


9.59 Our analysis of spending for 
renovation and repairs to official 
residences indicates insufficient control by 
the Department. The Department has 
spent large amounts on renovating and 
repairing official residences when heads 
of mission changed, without clearly 
establishing the requirements. Many 
missions spend large unforeseen amounts 
of their own operating budgets to improve 
the official residence when a new head of 
mission arrives. We could not assess the 
impact of that spending on other mission 
priorities. 


9.60 The Bureau of Physical 
Resources should note in its inspection 
reports whether missions have accurate 
descriptions of work to be done. 
Inspections should review work 
previously carried out and ensure that it 
has been properly entered into property 
records. Where missions request 
significant expenditures for repairs or 
renovations beyond those in inspection 
reports, the Bureau or the mission 
should carry out a new inspection, and 
the work should be approved by the 
Bureau. 


9.61 Missions and the Bureau of 
Physical Resources should co-ordinate 
their efforts in conducting inspections, 
preparing plans and budgets for 
renovation and repair, and analyzing 
significant spending on properties. 


Department’s response: Agreed. This is 
predominantly the practice now. A central 
record will also be kept of significant 
projects on official residences so that both 
Mission and Bureau projects are fully 
documented. The recommended” 
co-ordination process is already being 
implemented as a result of the 1996 
Departmental Review. 
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The Department is 
improving the 

composition of its 
property portfolio. 


Representational 
properties were 
underused for in-home 
Official hospitality. 


It should be noted that it is often 
economical and efficient to undertake 
repairs and refurbishments to any housing 
abroad at the time of the change of 
occupant. No necessary expenditures have 
been identified and, in fact, departmental 
property maintenance and furnishing 
budgets have been cut. 


There are opportunities for savings in 
representational housing 


9.62 In 1995, the Department 
established representational housing 
guidelines that resulted in the 
disqualification of over half the properties 
used for diplomatic hospitality. As these 
properties are more spacious than normal 
staff quarters, the aim was to identify 
properties for disposal or replace more 
costly leases with less expensive ones. We 
were unable to determine if the changes in 
the representational housing policy are 
generating the savings expected. The 
Department had not put in place specific 
mechanisms to monitor the effectiveness 
of the guidance provided. During our 
visits to missions, we noted mixed results 
from the guidelines. In some cases, former 
representational houses had become part 
of the general housing stock. In other 
cases, large oversized houses were being 
put up for sale. 


9.63 The Department assigns 
representational housing based on a 
requirement for substantial in-home 
official hospitality, for example, monthly 
sit-down dinners for eight or more guests. 
To examine the use of these properties, we 
reviewed the hospitality diaries of 34 
program managers at the six missions 
visited. We found that representational 
properties were underused for in-home 
official hospitality. Only in four cases 
were the program managers meeting 
departmental guidelines for official 
hospitality at home. 


9.64 
managers were given a higher rent 
allowance of $8,100 per year to cover the 
cost of leasing a larger property suitable 
for representational purposes, none met 
the minimum level of use expected. In one 
case, the property was not used at all for 
official hospitality at home for the full 
four-year duration of the occupant’s 
posting. 


In one mission where program 


9.65 The Department should 
re-examine its continuing need for 
representational housing. 


Department’s response: Agreed. The fall 
1996 Business Plan submitted to the 
Treasury Board Secretariat made a 
commitment to develop new housing 
guidelines to reflect today’s cost and space 
standards, and the fact that in-house 
representational functions have been 
significantly reduced because of cuts in 
hospitality budgets. 


Cost-saving initiatives have been 
undertaken 


9.66 In our 1994 Report, we stated 
that significant cost-saving opportunities 
existed through reconfiguration of the 
property portfolio. Departmental 
information systems did not monitor the 
reduction in property costs attributable to 
downsizing at missions separately from 
those due to cost-saving initiatives. 


9.67 Nevertheless, we believe the 
Department is improving the composition 
of its portfolio. For example, in London, 
the Bureau of Physical Resources was able 
to generate revenues of $17 million on the 
disposal of 46 properties. Leases with 
expiry dates far into the future were 
retained over leases that were almost 
expired. In Mexico City, Brasilia and 
Kingston, Jamaica, we noted that 
individual managers took initiatives to 
reduce property costs through 
renegotiation. In other missions, owned 
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properties were retained over leased 


properties when missions were downsized. 


9.68 The Department has further plans 
to expend capital funds to achieve 
savings. For example, it is in the process 
of disposing of underused and vacant 
property in Tokyo and replacing it with 
lower-cost properties for a projected net 
gain of about $26 million. 


The Department lacks adequate 
information to manage its property 


9.69 Since our last audit, the Bureau 
of Physical Resources has not yet been 
successful in developing and 
implementing an information system that 
adequately supports its property 
management function. 


9.70 
headquarters on individual properties was 


Existing information at 


in most cases not timely or accurate and 
was generally two years old. In the 
interim, leases have expired, buildings 
have been sold, occupants have changed 
and budget data are no longer valid. The 
Bureau is updating its data from the 
missions. However, only one third of the 
missions met the November 1996 
milestone for submitting new data, and 
there are insufficient procedures for 
ensuring accuracy. 


9.71 Inaccurate data on the size of 
staff quarters is a problem. The 
Department’s Property Manual specifies a 
method for measuring space, but missions 
are not fully complying with the 
methodology. Without accurate data on 
space, comparative performance 
measures, such as cost per square metre, 
cannot be used. 


9.72 Mission cost estimates for 
maintenance in the information system 
often cannot be traced to projects in the 
mission property management plans. This 
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lowers confidence in the data system as 
well as in the plans themselves. 


ef fe The Bureau has encountered 
difficulty in attempting to implement its 
data systems to support the management 
of departmental properties. It began work 
on one new system that it was not able to 
implement fully. The Bureau has now 
developed and sent to missions a new 
system called “PRIME”, which it plans to 
have fully functional by the spring of 
1997. We noted that some missions have 
had difficulty with the new system, both 
inputting and retrieving data. The system 
will hold basic data such as property size, 
location and maintenance budget. 
However, it will not be able to access the 
financial system and will not retain 
information on the maintenance history of 
a structure. The Department is considering 
adding a module in 1998 to its proposed 
new financial system that would hold 
these data. 


Existing information at 
headquarters on 
individual properties 
was in most cases not 
timely or accurate. 


9.74 In 1994 we indicated that the 
development of simple performance 
measures, such as cost per square metre 
and cost of accommodation per employee 
abroad, would improve property 
management. 


9.75 Due to the lack of good 
information, the Bureau has not been 
successful in developing reliable 
performance measures for property at the 
departmental level. Accuracy of cost data 
and other basic information, such as 
property size, remains uncertain. 


9.76 The Department should develop 
a database that includes property 
maintenance history. Information on 
property should be linked to the 
departmental financial information 
system. The Department should develop 
performance measures to improve 
property management. 


Department’s response: Agreed. 
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The Department has 
been successful in 
achieving unclassified 
private global 
desk-to-desk 
communications. 


Managing Information Technology 


7 Over the past five years, the 
Department has invested approximately 
$80 million annually in information 
technology (IT). In our 1994 Report, we 
indicated that we would revisit the 
Department to do more work in the IT 
area. This report follows up on some 
themes that we have raised before, and 
raises new issues. 


Global desk-to-desk communications 
has been achieved 


9.78 At the most basic level, SIGNET 
(Secure Integrated Global Network) 
represents the Department’s capability to 
send e-mail and share information 
electronically at over 110 locations around 
the world. The Department has been 
successful in achieving unclassified 
private global desk-to-desk 
communications with the implementation 
of SIGNET. However, it has proved to be 
a greater task than originally envisioned. 


9.79 The Department’s planned 
completion date for the roll-out of 
SIGNET was 31 March 1995. At that 
time, approximately 96 percent of 
departmental staff around the world had 
been connected. Installation at 

19 missions out of the 115 missions 
planned for full SIGNET connectivity 
remained to be completed. Since then, the 
Department has connected the 19 missions 
and has extended the original project to 
include connecting 41 micro-missions. 
These 41 missions require a special 
micro-mission SIGNET solution. The 
Department’s plan was to complete these 
installations by the end of the 1995—96 
fiscal year. As of November 1996, the 
micro-mission solution was still being 
finalized. The Department has now begun 
to roll out fully classified SIGNET at the 
missions. 


Some IT projects were launched without 
adequate business case analysis 


9.80 SIGNET opened up the 
possibility of a range of information 
technology services for the Department. 
Demand for services was not always 
accompanied by resources allocated to 
pay for them. At times, departmental 
processes for approving project funding 
and tracking costs for IT services were not 
followed. 


9.81 A 1993 departmental policy 
requires that IT initiatives over $250,000 
be supported by project briefs containing a 
five-year cost/benefit analysis approved 
by senior managers. We found examples 
where this policy was not followed. 


e The new Trade Development system, 
Client Tracking, did not go through this 
formal approval process, despite a 
one-year budget of $280,000 for the 
ongoing project. 


e Implementation of the internal 
Intranet and employee access to Internet 
via SIGNET also did not go through the 
formal approval process; costs of related 
equipment and software are over the 
$250,000 threshold requiring approval. 


9.82 The Department has treated 
separate components of broader IT 
initiatives, such as Internet access, as 
separate and incremental. As a result, it 
did not always do the appropriate 
cost/benefit business case analysis 
generally associated with the 
implementation of IT initiatives. Without 
this analysis, the Department is not in a 
position to understand the full 
implications for its overall budgets and for 
the organization of providing resources to 
its IT activities. The Department has 
recognized the need for better analysis of 
proposed IT projects and has initiated a 
revised project approval process. 


9.83 One area where the Department 
recognizes the need for fully identified 
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costs is the cyclical replacement of 
SIGNET equipment. The Department is in 
the process of developing a detailed 
cyclical replacement plan. This initiative 
is part of an effort to better manage IT 
assets by developing and implementing 
Department-wide IT asset management 
strategies. A cyclical replacement plan 
depends on inventory management. 
Although some missions did not have 
accurate inventories, the Department is 
trying to improve its inventory system. 
Also, we did not find plans for the 
purchase of IT equipment at the missions, 
although the missions were spending some 
of their funds on information technology. 
We found that some missions show a 
history of heavy year-end spending with 
no IT budget planning. 


The Department has established a Chief 
Information Officer (CIO) 


9.84 In November 1996, the 
Department implemented a new 
governance structure to better manage 
information technology. Key to the new 
structure is the Chief Information Officer 
(CIO). The CIO participates at Executive 
Committee meetings and is responsible for 
leadership and vision for the Department’s 
corporate IT strategy as well as the 
functioning of the committees that will 
deliver IT governance. 


9.85 The Department made the new 
CIO accountable for consolidating the 
plans and budgets for all IT expenditures 
in the Department and recommending 
priorities. However, we noted that the 
Department did not explicitly state that 
the CIO has the authority to track and 
monitor IT expenditures across the 
Department. The Department has 
subsequently reviewed the CIO’s mandate 
and reaffirmed that the CIO does have this 
authority. 
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9.86 Departmental staff told us the 
financial information system was not used 
in a consistent way for budgeting IT 
expenditures across the Department. 
Consequently, the $10.4 million spent by 
the Department in 1995-96 on IT 
equipment was four times the $2.6 million 
shown for IT equipment in the 
departmental financial information system 
in June 1995, and twice the $4.5 million 
shown in March 1996. The CIO 
recognizes the need to develop a system to 
identify planned IT expenditures across 
the Department and monitor actual 
expenditures against these plans. 


9.87 The Chief Information Officer is 
responsible for promoting 
Department-wide synchronization of IT 
projects as well as facilitating their 
development and implementation in 
collaboration with staff of the Department 
and other departments. One of the first 
major challenges will be the CIO’s 
involvement in the acquisition of the 
Department’s new financial system. 


An ambitious timetable set to replace 
the financial information system 


9.88 In 1993, the government decided 
that its accounting practices should more 
closely resemble those of the private 
sector. Introducing this strategy meant that 
government departments would have to 
change their computer systems. The 
government decided that departments 
must choose from among seven approved 
financial systems. 


9.89 Departments choosing the same 
system were supposed to agree on what 
constituted their core accounting activities 
— those that would form the basis of each 
department’s system. The government 
believed that by limiting the number of 
systems, and having departments work in 
cluster groups and agree on core activities, 
departments would benefit from shared 
development costs. The government 
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The Department will 
face several important 
Challenges in the next 
phase of its project to 
replace its financial 
management system. 


expected departments to choose their 
system by 30 December 1996 and 
anticipated that they would implement 
their new financial information systems by 
1 April 2001. 


9.90 The approach of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade to choosing its 
new financial information system was 
comprehensive and appropriate for the 
task. The Department consulted broadly 
and users were involved in committees 
developing requirements and reviewing 
the various systems. Departmental officers 
commented that this effort was probably 
their greatest involvement ever in the 
procurement of a new system. 


9.91 In the next phase, the Department 
intends to contract with a vendor, detail its 
business processes, and implement its new 
financial system at headquarters. It has set 
its delivery date for implementation at 
headquarters as 1 April 1998, which it 
recognizes is an ambitious target. Based 
on discussions with companies involved in 
implementing systems, departmental 
officials believe that they can meet the 
delivery date. The Department had a 
project under way to confirm the delivery 
date and to identify costs by the end of 
March 1997. 


9.92 The Department will face several 
important challenges in the next phase of 
its project to replace its financial 
management system: 


e The Department has not yet set aside 
funds internally for the new system, and 
the preliminary estimate for the cost of 
implementing the system ($11 million) 
may be low. The estimate does not include 
the costs associated with departmental 
personnel. Because the Department has 
some special needs, there will be 
development work. Programmers are 
expensive and delays of any kind can 
affect the cost of delivery. Our experience 
has been that development work usually 


takes longer and costs more than 
anticipated. 


e The Department’s understanding is 
that quality assurance for the core activity 
agreed to by the cluster group will be done 
in common. However, quality assurance 
for any add-ons or variations to the core 
are the responsibility of the department 
making the changes. This is a crucial area 
and 1s sometimes seen as interfering with 
the speedy delivery of a system. 


e The Department has chosen a system 
that has business processes built into it. 
These will require the Department to 
make fundamental changes to many 
administrative practices. 


¢ Management of change and proper 
training, needed as a result of changes in 
business practices, will be critical to the 
success of the implementation. 


e <A project of this magnitude requires 
a project team that will have continuity 
for the full implementation period. The 
Department also must have continuous 
user involvement during and after the 
implementation phase to ensure a 
successful outcome. Maintaining a project 
team and having stable user involvement 
is a significant challenge for the 
Department. In the first phase of the 
project, at least one committee lost 
members due to postings. As well, the 
chairpersons of at least two of the 
committees will not be available for the 
next phase of the project. 


¢ There are a number of risks 
associated with the uncertainties inherent 
in systems under development. One major 
risk is slippage against project milestones. 
The Department will need information on 
a continuing basis on any such slippage to 
lessen the impact on the system’s 
functional requirements and its planned 
cost and delivery schedule. 


9.93 The Department will have to deal 
with these and other issues to implement 
the new financial information system - 
successfully. 


9-22 
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Foreign Service Directives (FSDs) 


Recent initiatives may lead to 
simplification 


9.94 The Foreign Service Directives 
have not changed since our 1994 audit. As 
a result, their size (450 pages) and 
complexity remain the same as we 
reported them. In December 1995, a 
Report of the Steering Committee for the 
Fundamental Review of the Foreign 
Service Directives was issued. This 
represented a major comprehensive effort 
to re-examine the foreign service 
allowance structure and the provisions of 
the FSDs. Although substantive 
employer/employee discussion concerning 
these recommendations has not yet taken 
place, the Report will be a major input to 
future deliberations on the Foreign Service 
Directives. 


9.95 The Report dealt directly with 
issues we had raised in 1994 and 1995. It 
recommended, among other things, that 
the quasi-legal “underbrush” of the 
existing directives be cut down and 
instructions removed entirely, with a view 
to an 80 percent reduction in overall FSD 
length and size. It also recommended 
certain changes to improve the relevance 
of the directives and to effect potential 
cost savings. Further, it recommended that 
the guiding principles of fairness, 
affordability, flexibility and cost 
effectiveness be added to the existing 
comparability, incentive/inducement and 
program-related FSD principles, with cost 
effectiveness the overriding principle. 


9.96 A 1996 Revenue Canada 
technical interpretation of the taxable 
status of several FSDs reversed earlier 
rulings and required a revision of 
financially related directives reviewed by 
Revenue Canada. In response, a working 
group chaired by the Treasury Board 
Secretariat prepared some proposed 
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changes to these directives. Foreign 
Affairs, with advice from Revenue 
Canada, then rewrote all financially 
related FSDs so that these employer 
expenses would qualify as special 
non-taxable allowances under section 6 of 
the Income Tax Act. An additional 
working group, using the Steering 
Committee Report, has examined all FSDs 
to ensure that they are simpler and more 
defensible in the present-day context. 
Results from this work will be presented 
to the Treasury Board for management 
approval and then discussed with 
employee representatives through the 
National Joint Council. 


9.97 The administration of the Foreign 
Service Directives within the Department 
appears to have become less 
time-consuming for employees and 
administrators in both headquarters and 
missions abroad. The Department has 
built upon initiatives noted in 1994, such 
as developing a Foreign Service 
Handbook, keeping a record of FSD 
interpretations and providing automated 
access to FSD information at the 
employee workstation. Mission visits have 
indicated that employees are less 
preoccupied with FSD issues and 
interpretation. This broad perception is 
reinforced by employee use of SIGNET 
e-mail to access headquarters for FSD 
advice and specific interpretations. As 
well, headquarters has been reorganized to 
provide more timely information and 
service to staff abroad. This has reduced 
time spent on FSD-related matters by 
mission administrative officers and 
employees at missions abroad. 


The capability to analyze costs has been 
strengthened 


9.98 In 1994 we reported that FSD 
costs were rising without proper review. 
The Department’s ability to provide and 
analyze FSD cost information has 


A 1996 Revenue 
Canada technical 
interpretation of the 
taxable status of 
several Foreign 
Service Directives 
required a revision of 
financially related 
directives. 


The Department has 
now installed and 
enhanced a Foreign 
Service Directives cost 
database. 
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Current arrangements 
for the management of 
Foreign Service 
Directives could be 
improved. 


improved over the past few years. In 1994 
the Department did not have an 
operational cost database to assess FSD 
expenditure trends effectively or identify 
specific cost drivers. It has now installed 
and enhanced an FSD cost database based 
on a model developed by our Office, with 
departmental assistance, during the 1994 
audit. FSD cost information is also now 
regularly downloaded from the 
Department’s financial information 
system. Cost trends by line object can be 
calculated and provided to those 
responsible for FSD decisions. 


9.99 Total expenditures under the 
Foreign Service Directives were 

$153 million in 1995-96. We noted that 
the cost per person posted abroad 
continued to increase at the same annual 
rate (nine percent) as reported in 1994. 
Several factors can contribute to increases 
or decreases in FSD expenditures, such as 
the number and profile of Canada-based 
staff (CBS) posted abroad and the value of 
the Canadian dollar. 


The shared management structure 
needs to function more effectively 


9.100 The Treasury Board Secretariat 
has stated that responsibility and 
accountability for the Foreign Service 
Directives is clear and well established. In 
its response to the Public Accounts 
Committee (August 1996), the Secretariat 
indicated that it ultimately takes 
responsibility for FSD policy and 
departments take responsibility for 
implementation (for example, the use of 
FSDs, where individuals are posted and at 
what cost). The Secretariat also 
emphasized the importance of the 
bargaining agents’ role in FSD 
determination (FSDs are negotiated 
entitlements that supplement the salary of 
Canada-based staff while abroad). 


9.101. The Report of the Steering 
Committee for the Fundamental Review of 
the Foreign Service Directives indicates 
that while FSD accountability and 
responsibility make sense in theory, some 
question remains as to their effectiveness 
in practice. The Report recommends, 
among other things, that macro policy 
responsibility remain with the Treasury 
Board Secretariat and day-to-day policy 
and interpretation be left to departments 
and, to the extent possible, to managers in 
posts. 


9.102 Two FSD-related issues illustrate 
that current arrangements for the 
management of FSDs could be improved. 
The Department is currently in the process 
of redesigning the system that determines 
post differential allowances for staff 
abroad (FSD 58). However, the Treasury 
Board is responsible for policy changes of 
this nature and would normally either lead 
this activity or delegate this responsibility 
to others. 


9.103 We also noted that the 
Department has not complied with FSD 70 
(Reporting Requiréments). It administers 
the FSDs and, in so doing, collects and 
retains much of the information on FSD 
use. Since 1990, FSD 70 has required that 
the Department provide to the Treasury 
Board Secretariat annual summary data 
concerning utilization and costs under 
various FSDs. To date, the Department has 
not done so despite requests from the 
Treasury Board Secretariat. 


9.104 The Department and the 
Treasury Board Secretariat should 
integrate their activities more 
effectively under the current 
management structure for the Foreign 
Service Directives. 


Department’s response: Agreed. 
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The management of travel under the 
FSDs has improved 


9.105 In response to the Public 
Accounts Committee (PAC) in August 
1996, the Department stated that internal 
audit test results indicated that travel 
irregularities involving “ticket cashing” by 
departmental employees had stopped. 


9.106 Also in response to the PAC, the 
Treasury Board Secretariat reported that 
its study of 1993 changes that were made 
to FSD 45 (Foreign Service Leave) and 
FSD 50 (Foreign Service Travel and 
Vacation Assistance) had achieved their 
purpose, lowered administrative and 
overall costs, and increased employee 
satisfaction. The Department, in its 
response to the Public Accounts 
Committee, reinforced these observations 
and provided data that indicate that 
expenditures under FSDs 45 and 50 have 
levelled off at a pre-1993 level; however, 
it did not provide quantitative evidence to 
support reductions in administrative costs. 
Our analysis indicates that FSD 45 
expenditures have increased slightly and 
that FSD 50 expenditures have decreased 
by 14 percent, from $8.4 million to 

$7.2 million over the past two years. 


9.107 The Inspector General’s Office 
audited headquarters air travel and hotel 
costs during the last quarter of 1995-96. 
Its report concluded that the Department 
must continue to stress the need to 
economize on air travel costs; potential 
exists for cost savings (for example, 
cheaper fares, use of group travel 
arrangements); Government Travel 
Service performance reports on travel for 
the Department are misleading; and travel 
management policies across departmental 
branches range from formal 
documentation to no consistent practices 
at all. 
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9.108 In its 1996 response to the Public 
Accounts Committee, the Department 
outlined a series of initiatives that had 
improved its management of travel. These 
initiatives include improving account 
verification, establishing client service 
standards, implementing statistical 
sampling of travel claims, establishing an 
accounts collection committee, modifying 
departmental financial systems, and 
providing better information and training 
to employees. Our review of these 
initiatives indicates that the Department 
has made progress in these areas. As a 
result, the level of outstanding claims has 
been reduced from $3.5 million to 
$500,000. 


Departmental Reorganization 


The Department’s management 
structure is in transition 


9.109 In September 1996, the 
Department began to implement a new 


In September 1996, the 
Department began to 
implement a new 
organization structure 
and management 
process. 


organization structure and management 
process. The number of assistant deputy 
ministers was reduced from eleven to 
seven, new roles and responsibilities were 
assigned to senior managers, and the 
number of bureaus and divisions was 
reduced. 


9.110 As part of this process, the 
Department also articulated a series of 
business lines as the link between the 
three key objectives of Canada’s foreign 
policy and the process of managing 
Canada’s foreign relations. These business 
lines are: 


e International Business Development 
e Trade and Economic Policy 


e International Security and 
Co-operation 


e Assistance to Canadians Abroad 
e Public Diplomacy 


e Corporate Services 
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e Services to Other Government 
Departments 


e Passport Services. 


9.111 The new structure changed 
existing relationships in the Department. 
One of the objectives is to increase the 
extent of collaboration among assistant 
deputy ministers and introduce a system 
that will allow for a more effective 
allocation of resources. Functional 
assistant deputy ministers develop global 
policies and initiatives to achieve 
worldwide the objectives of each business 
line. The geographic assistant deputy 
ministers implement each business line 
within their respective regions. Heads of 
mission are responsible for program 
delivery in each country. 


9.112 At headquarters, the 
director-general level — the level 
immediately below assistant deputy 
minister — is to be responsible for 
operational decisions in both the 
functional and geographic branches. The 
intent is to have responsibility for 
financial management reside at this level. 


9.113 A common understanding of the 
nature of the business, and of lines of 
responsibility and accountability, must be 
in place for sound financial management 
practices to spread from the top down 
throughout the organization. Our 
discussions with senior officials revealed 
that there was uncertainty as to how 
responsibility and accountability would 
evolve in practice. 


9.114 In the area of resource allocation, 
there was not a common understanding of 
the roles and responsibilities of the 
functional assistant deputy ministers 
relative to those of the geographic 
assistant deputy ministers. 


9.115 At the time of our audit, the 
Department was going through its first 


planning cycle under the new structure. In 
this process, it was working out what these 
organizational changes mean in 
operational terms for resource allocation, 
financial management and control, and 
accountability for financial performance 
and results under its lines of business. 


9.116 Accountability arrangements for 
heads of mission also appeared uncertain. 
Directors-general are to prepare | 
head-of-mission appraisals; yet heads of 
mission also receive direction from both 
functional and geographic assistant deputy 
ministers, and have direct contact with 
elected officials as well. We were told that 
annual mission plans were no longer 
required because they were not considered 
useful. They were to be replaced by 
accountability agreements between heads 
of mission and the geographic assistant 
deputy ministers. These agreements were 
to include performance expectations for 
each of the programs delivered by the 
missions; however, often they were not 
prepared. There is no Department-wide 
requirement that they be prepared, nor is 
there universal agreement that they should 
be. Consequently, one of the basic 
reference points for accountability was 
absent in many cases. 


9.117 Shared responsibility for 
management and decision making 1s also 
present in a number of support areas such 
as information technology, property 
management and the Foreign Service 
Directives. However, this approach makes 
accountability for decisions and for 
operating and financial results less clear. 


9.118 As part of improving financial 
management and accountability in its new 
structure, the Department will need to 
focus on setting performance targets, 
measuring results, and linking these back 
to costs in these support areas as well as 
for its lines of business. 
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Conclusion 


9.119 In our 1994 audit, we concluded 
that the Department had improved its 
financial management practices and 
controls. We also commented that a few 
key questions remained to be answered. 


e Have these initiatives and changes 
made a sustainable difference? 


e Have the improvements we found 
been applied consistently across the 
Department? 


e Has the foundation been laid to 
encourage and assist departmental 
managers to make responsible and 
reasonable financial decisions? 


9.120 Based on this audit, the answers 
to these questions are mixed. When the 
Department has focussed its efforts on 
improving practices and controls in 
specific areas, it has been successful. 
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However, the audit also shows that there 
are other areas where similar efforts are 
needed. 


When the Department 
has focussed its 
efforts on improving 
practices and controls 
in specific areas, it has 
been successful. 
There are other areas 
where similar efforts 
are needed. 


9.121 Cost awareness and attitudes of 
stewardship are values that are evident but 
not yet consistently present across the 
Department. The new corporate structure, 
with its reduced number of senior staff, is 
a visible indicator of the commitment to 
improve the use of departmental 
resources. The challenge for senior 
management is to find a way to reinforce 
this commitment at all levels and 
locations throughout the Department. 


9.122 The Department is now supported 
by better financial systems and 
information. Good planning and project 
management will be necessary to ensure 
that the replacement of the financial 
information system is implemented 
smoothly and effectively, so that these 
improvements continue to be sustained. 
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ty About the Audit 


Background 


The issue of financial management and control has been the focus of much of our work over the past 10 years 
in Foreign Affairs and International Trade. Our 1987 audit of the Department, a follow-up audit in 1989, as 
well as a 1990 audit observation (concerning the need to improve control of funds advanced to employees) 
indicated that financial control deficiencies within the Department needed immediate attention and the overall 
financial function had to be strengthened. 


The Public Accounts Committee (PAC), in its Ninth Report to the House of Commons in December 1990, 
made five recommendations concerning financial management and control in the Department. Accounting for 
funds advanced to employees was once again the central issue. Our monitoring activities from 1990 to 1993 
indicated that departmental progress in responding to these recommendations was slow. With a growing 
number of reports highlighting incidents of waste and abuse in the Department, we increased our audit effort, 
culminating in the 1994 Report chapter. The main conclusion was that progress had been achieved in meeting 
PAC recommendations, but it was not certain that the results of recent departmental efforts for improvement 
would be sustainable. The latter observation was based on the fact that resolving issues of accountability and 
system complexity as well as changing employee attitudes take time. 


Since 1994, we have maintained a watching brief in these areas. In addition, an audit of travel under Foreign 
Service Directives (FSD) was reported in May 1995. The results reinforced our 1994 audit pees 
concerning FSD complexity and cost management. 


Scope 


This audit was conducted as a follow-up to our 1994 audit of financial management and control in the 
Department. Accordingly, we examined several areas covered in 1994: financial management practices, 
property management, internal review, information technology and the Foreign Service Directives. We 
conducted our audit at departmental headquarters and at six missions. 


Objective 


The objective of this audit was to examine whether the improvements we noted in our 1994 Report have been 
sustained since that time. 


Audit Team 


Robert Anderson 
Paul Morse 
Marvin Schwartz 
Daniel Thompson 
Ron Wolchuk 


For information, please contact John Hitchinson, the responsible auditor. 
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